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PREFACE 


■who desire to pursue the study more in the sense of the 
present work, may be referred above all to^JBjudley^ 
Pnn aples of LogJCj and also to Lotze’s Zogic (E 
to Sigivart’s great -work on LogiCj the English translation 
of which, just completed, opens a storehouse of knowledge 
and robust good sense to the English student ' My own 
larger Logic e-vpresses tn exienso the views •which these 
lectures set out in a shorter form 

I hope it will be admitted by my critics that this ev 
penment, ■whether successful or unsuccessful, was worth 
making, and that except in the University Extension system, 
it could not easily have been made 

Bernard Bos-wquet 

Londou^Januaty 1S95 
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LECTURE 1 


niE TRODLEil OF LOGIC 


I There is EkO sacoce more difEcoit than that on which Di/tcnhy 
we are entering in these lectures. It is worth while to kJckc, 
discno the nature of this difficulty It is a question of 
mlerest rather than of intricacy AD sciences have, perhaps, 
mudi the same possRnlrties of broad theory and subtle 
onalyxii. But Logic stands oboe in the diiBcslty with 
which the student sustains htt penroasiou that its pomt of 
view IS worth applying. 

In nKM LPthff^gpces, even in the philosophical laeoces, 

^he re Ls ft qpiUaua l sti mulns to sensc-p erceptiQnj to cu ri« 
octy, to hum an mterest The Icaitier is caDed upon to dis- 
sect iinimil* or plants, to im<twtnVfi dehcate manipulations 
with beautifully contrived instruments, to acquaint himself 
with the history of nations, with the genesis of worlds, with 
strange and novel ^leculatwna upon the nature of space, or 
with the industry and well-being of various classes among 
minlrind at the present day And these elements off 
goyjdty these stimnlntions of ■enSMxrceDdon or of practical 
i n te re st ,, carry us forward imperceptibly and sustain our’ 
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eagerness to analyse and combine in theoretic completeness 
the novel matter thus constantly impinging upon us 

In Philosophy, and more especially in Logic, we can 
promise little or nothing of this kind The teacher of 
Philosophy, from Socrates dmvnuards, has talked about 
common things, things already familiar to his hearers And 
although he calls upon them to think of these things in a 
peculiar vay, and from an unaccustomed point of new, 3et 
It IS likely to be felt that he is demanding a new effort, -with- 
out supplying a new interest) And it is a common expencncc, 
that after a time the mind rebels against this artificial 
attitude, which fatigues Anthout instructing, if we have 
accustomed ourselves to understand by instruction the 
accumulation of new sense-perceptions and the extension 
of histoncal or scientific nsion over a wider superficial 
area 

Now this I cannot help, and I -wtII not disguise In 
PJnbsophy, and in Logic above all, it must be so The 
wLole pomt and meaning of the study is that in it jwe 
reytr^rse fatniliar _,ground, and surve-y it by unfamiliar 
processes We do not, except accidentally, so much as 
■waden our mental honzon For those who care to under- 
stand, to trace the connecting principles and functions that 
permeate our intellectual world, there is mdeed an mterest 
'of a peculiar kind But even e-xpenenced students wall 

I 

occasionally feel the strain of _ attending to difficult dis- 
^tmctions, entirely without the excitement, oLnovelty in sense- 
; perception or of a practical beanng upon human hfe It 
'is this that makes Logic probably the hardest of all tlie 


sciences 
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7 We connot hope to vanqubh this difScnlty tmlec we The 
face it boldly from the Erst There ore m the old-Cuhioned 
Lopc-booVs tnclcS and puizles, Oillaciea and repartee*, which 
can m some degree be made nmusmfi bat of these I do 
not intend to speak. 'Hie cotmc by which alone I can hope ^ 
honestly to awaken a tnjc logical interest among any who 
may bo qmte imfamiliar with the subject, is to approach the ^ 
matte r, descripdrely and try to sci^before you fuHy and ^ 
fairly what the problem is which the process of knowledge 
has to meet. And then it may bo possible to claim a genume 
theoretical cariosity — none the less genuine that It may be 
tingod with a sympathy for mans common birthright of 
intdligcace— for the detafled explanation of iht means by/ 
which . this pn^blem is solyed from day to day Such art 
eijdanation n the saence of Lo me. 

The proWem may be thus introduced Several of those 
present have, I believe, attended a prenou* cooise of 
lectures on Psychology fThey have learned, I presume, 
to thmk of th ff mind as t he cooi^e of consaousness, a 
contmuous connected presentation, more or less emphasising 
within It various images, and groups of images and ideas, 
which may be roughly said to act and re act upon each other 
to cohere m systems, and to give nsc to the per ce p ti on of 
self.) This course of consdousness, including certam latent 
elements, the existence of which it is necessary to assume, 
u an individual mind, attached to a particular body and so 
Eir as we know not separable from the actions and offectiona 
oi friai *Dody is the conneefron 'between such a 

course of conaaoutneu m any individual, and the world as 
that individual knows and wflls it ? This Is the point at 
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f'nhich Psychology passes into Logic Psychology treats of 
) the course of ideas and feehngs , Logic of the mental con- 

I ' stniction of reahty Hgiy, dp_es^ the course, of my private 
ideas and feehngs contain m it, for me, a world of thm gs 
apd persons which are not metely tn my mind 7 

3 Schopenhauer called lus great work, The Woild as 
Will and Idea'^ Leaving out Will for the moment, let 
us consider the world “ as Idea ” 

“ ‘ The jvorld_is^y.id§^ > ’ ^ this is a truth which holds 
good for everything that lives and knows, though man alone 
can bnng it into reflective and abstract consciousness If 
he really does this, he has attamed to philosophical wisdom 
It then becomes clear and certain to him that what he 
knows is not a sun and an earth, but only an eye that sees 
a sun, a hand that feels an earth, that the world which 
surrounds him is there only as an ideaj _only in relaimn 
to s omething else^Jhe consciousness which is hims elf If 
any truth can be asserted a pnon, it is this , for it is the 
expression of the most general form of all possible and thuik- 
able expenence a form which is more general than time, 
space, or causality, for they aU pre-suppose it 

***»{?* 

1 “No truth, therefore, is more certain, more independent 
j of all others, and less in need of proof than this, that all that 
exists for knowledge, and, therefore, this whole world, is 

( only object m relation to subject, perception_of a perceiver, 
m a word, idea. Tins is obviously true of the past and the 
future, as well as of the present, of what is farthest off, as of 

1 E Tr (TrUbner, 1883). 

® Schopenhauer, op cit , beginning. 
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what IS near , for It u true of umc and space thcnucU-cs, 
m which alone these distinctions ansa AH that m an) ' 
wa> belongs or can belong to the world U incMlaU) thus 
conditioned through the subject and ciarts only for the 
subject. The world is idea. 

The world, then, for each of us, eusu in the medium of 
our mmd- It b a sort of bmklinp of which the malcmls 
arc our ideas and perceptions. 

4. So much for idcx“ WTut do wemcan b> world ? The 
A succession of images passing before us, or rather nuking 
up our consorJUsness, like a dnam, is not a world. The 
term u xtv, cxprcssn-c it b a farountc word in Shakespeare 
WTien the cocrtlcr sa)-! — 

] lereifler lo t bcuo wocU thia tfaij 
I thiH mare caJ vf >xni, 

he does not mean, os I used to think, m hcaitn h'' 
means In a better condtlroo of socul aJTalrs. In ”niad 
world, mad king% mad composition, the term means 
more espedally the set of political and Tamil) connections 
within whidi citiaordinary rcs'crsah of bcha\iour liavc just 
taken phee. Often we use the expression with a qualif)lng 
ephhet, to indKatc some jsuticular iphcn. of connected 
nction, the ccdesiasOcal world, tho political workl and 
60 forth. Always there seems to bo implied the notion of a 
set of thlni ; rs or. p ersons bound tog ether b> some common 
t ^ali_^ wh^ cnalilci th em to act upon eacli pthcr and 
^ constmitix.what b technically tcTn^_ji whole ." TV 
th^n, ought Jo jnean the one con-l 
nccted set of things and penoni which wo all rccognisol 
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I and refer to as the same, and as including ourselves along 
[ uith all who use the word in the same sense 
* Then thje ‘*iyor ld _as_id^a^means no less than this, that 
the system of things and persons uhich surrounds all of us, 

. and which each of us speaks of and refers to as the same 
(for everj' one, exists for each of us as something built up m 
his ovn mmd — the mmd attached to his ovn body — and 
out of the matenal of his oun mind 

5 Let us illustrate this building up by thmking of the 
world, our surroundings, as an animal must be aware of it 
The lowest beginnmgs of sight, for example^ give no colour 
and no shape An animal in this stage can, probably, only 
just take warning if a dark object comes between him and 
the light Therefore he cannot have the ordered visual 
image of space definitely stretching away all round him, 
whicli IS the pnmary basis of our idea of a xvorld He can 
move, no doubt, but there is nothing to make us suppose 
that he records and co-ordinates the results of his move- 
ments mto anything like that permanent order of objects 
which must be constructed m some way by a human being 
j even though bom bhnd Succession, w^e might say, is 
' much more powerful with animals than co-existence , but 
' we should have to guard ourselves against supposing that 
this was what we mean by succession, that is, a process 
defimtely recognised as m time, with a connection of some 
I reasonable kmd between its phases For the most part inth 
I animals out of sight is out of mind , if so, the present is not 
interpreted, enlarged, and arranged with reference to wLat 
i IS not present m time or space by them as it is by us And 
therefore the consciousness of a single system of things. 
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pemnoent, and dutmct from ibc morocnlary prcscntaitonf 
of leiuct, cannot, m all probability grow up for them 
If », they haw do real worldiJiW onl) a dream world,* / e 
a world not contrasted with the stream of prcscnlatton, nor 
taken as the common theatre of all actions and menis- 
Thrs difference between the world of an animal and that of 
a human being, ts a rough measure of what man docs by 
mental j»r intellectual coostrucuon In malong hh world. 

6 We ha\e now got the idea of a jtotli^- aa a 
*of things and perxoni conneaed jogclh to thef;; 
sam^rdr^ones^f at^dife^rtimes and ^or diffcrwljnmdsj 


_j:)^eSL 


lO Lthe game tfrne, yet existing, for onesdf, m the med ium^ 
OT^ s indJvidttal coDiabusness. 

We hate 


We see at ooce that we caruiot stop here, 
really got a cootradictio tt. If the parts of our world arc 
connected with each o^er they arc not merely dependent » 
upon ns, that is, upon the dunges of our conscicnuncss. 
And we all take them to be independent of us, in the sense 
that we do not suppose the presence or absence of our 
perception to make any difference to the world except by 
the continuance or cemtkm of our perception of it or of its 
parts. Thu Is the state of mind m which wo psactlcally i 
hve, phEotophen and oil I do not really take notice of 
any difference ta mode of odstcnce between the wall b 
front of me, which I sec, and the wall behind which I 


1 The dttimcter of tbo tftiKwy perwen, which tto rt i o n ^al In many 
fnlmali, contilbaln to this cmdailoo. Mr F IL Bndky h nre 
Uut bb doc’i lyitm of Io(^ if be had one, woaU nm, \Vbal exhu 
f imeQs t wbKt doet not amell b noUilag * Tbe tenM of vnen can 
•carcety eirc riae to tbs Uca of a wodd of objwti. It hu hardly aor 
ca^Kclty of ■troctJual dbccramcnt. 
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do not see While you are m this lecture-hall, if you think 
of your rooms at home, you think of them as they lool , that 
IS, as they would look if you ^\ere there to see them How 
, else, indeed, could you think of them? This is practically 
necessary, and therefore, for practical purposes, true 

But if you take it as a theor)', omitting the hypothetical 
factor, “if I was there to see,” you go wrong^ 'You then 
treat your ^\orld as being, outside your consciousness, the 
same that it is inside your consciousness, without alloi\mg, 
for the withdra^\al of your consciousness j You are then on 
the way to think that the i\orld, as you sec, heat , and fed i/, 
IS outside your mind, and that the sight, heanng, feeling, 
and the ideas bom of them, are inside your mind as a sort 
of faint and imperfect copy of the world which you then call 
“external,” m the sense of outside the mind 

I The first position was that of common sense The 
second is that of common-sense theory CQinnmn_sense is 
quite justified It says, “ Things affect each other, but the 
mere presence and absence of our perception does not affect 
them” For practical purposes we must treat them as 
being, w'hen unapprehended by our minds, just the same as 
when apprehended by our minds This is the first idea or 
rather postulate — for it is not a theoretical idea — of objec- 
tivity ^^Objective = “ mdependent of our consciousness for 
practical purposes ” 

II In descnbmg the second position as that of common- 
sense theoiy I do not refer to the doctrine of any regular 
school of philosophers There was a Scotch school of 
philosophy — tlie school of Reid m the eighteenth centurj' — 
commonly called the common-sense school I wiU say 
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bckrw how I thinV thH jchool was tcblcJ X > iltc p<>Mtion 
whtch I am now dc-<Tnnn;; Hut mr ptcM.nt |»urj>ov: n to 
hit off the wmjilc themy of tcalit) fthifh common 'rfmv' 
people nuke for llvcmvchTi wl»cn the) reflect. Sow ihrv 
theory In which we all h\c except when we male a »i>crul 
c-lTort, accepts the distiiKiion 1 -tiifen thingv and the mind 
1 or cxam]*le, it deOncs ttirth as the confonnilp of ideas to 
objccis- That means uniKiluiig c f this kind tlic iticas arc 
{nude our hcaiU, and tl»c ohjwts are outude our hcadv 
K we are to ha\c knowh-dj,** ihcihj'^' base lo l*^ repn.-* 
MSitcd Inside cmr head ar>d they film ilifoujih the rcnxrs 
\r>d then jtm have two slmibr f ims of the wcukl, one 
out*Wc OUT heads, which is ical ni>\ another like it hut less 
perfect and without fcohdity or causal power inside our 
heads which u ideal or oicntaL ’lids Is wliat 1 call the 
cotnroon-ecfisclhcor} oflhcObjcetiTc. Ukt CT>minonimv* 
pt assumes that then, is a trotld wludi the wnlKlrawal of our 
^ndiTidual ctmMriou'incss does not affect, Imi which j>i.rsisls 
and aas all the aamc Unlike common len-^ it b)w down 
an assertion as to tlic nature of ilu> world, \-u. llul it is 
apart from our consaouirK-.s tin. iamc as it is for our con 
Kaousness. live world m consciousness, U assumes, is 
subjective, the world out of consciousness is objectist ami 
|lbe former is an linjicrfect cojij of the Utter In a feebler 
material. 

The tcliools of comoion-seiisc ididosojihy sudi as an. 
rc^ircsciited by I/jckc and Reid, arc not quite so simple' 
inimfcrf I j the reiTcctwn ofordiAary common sense because 
every ipjtematic thinker see* at on^ Uiat the question starts 
him m the fact, ”If tlit world outside the nund U copied 
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by the world inside the mind, how can we ever know whether 
'the copy conforms to the ongmal?” We are by the hypo- 
thesis inside the mmd, whatever has passed through the 
senses is mside the mind We cannot as at present advised 
get at -anythmg outside the senses or outside the mind In 
face of this question, the common-sense philosophies have 
two courses open They may start from the idea of things 
outside the mmd, but admit that m passing through the 
senses the thmgs are m some partial respects transformed — 
as for mstance, that they acquire colour, sound, and smell in 
passmg through the senses — ^this is what Locke says /Or 
again, still startmg from the idea of thmgs outside the^ind, 
they may simply assert that perception is of such a nature 
' that it gives us thmgs as they really are The former was 
the yigw of Locke, the latter that of Reid This latter view 
obviously might pass into the most extreme ideahsm, and 
Its interpretation, if it does not so pass, is exceedingly 
-difficult 

But whatever may have been the view of the historical 
“common-sense school,”^ the common-sense theory which 
V e aU make for ourselves mvolves a separation between the 
mind and reahty The objective world is the world as mde- 
pendent of mmd, and mdependent of mmd means existing 
and actmg outside mmd, exactly, or almost exactly, as it 
seems to exist and act before the mmd 

Now this IS an absolute cid-de-sac If the objective i^that ' 
\ which IS outside perception, the objechve is out of our 
' reach, and the world of our perception can never be objec- 
tive This IS the pass_^to which we are brought b^ thking 
1 Sec Selh, (Black \\ ood, 1885) \ 
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common »ensc as the guide of theory and not os it* 
matenoL 

m. TTicre is do tuv oat bat by retraciog oar steps, and rtijlov>- '' 
avoiding a false torn ishich we took in passing from common 
sense to common-sense theory It was qarte true that the 
world 13 unaffected by the withdrawal of my mdindual per 
cepuon and consciousness (eicqjt in so far as I acted jsj 
bodily thing in the worid) bat it d(« not follow from this 
that i/it b ecomes the object of a coosaouincss m me, it can 
be so otherwise than os presented withm that consooufuess. 

AVe must distmgmsh between the idea that the objective is^ 
outside consciousness and therefore not m consaoasness, 

I and the idea that pnn hf' m ^hi;; mdhndaal g^| 

i hni^ guh «ftm<»jhing beyood thelndhnd*| 

^ ualcoasQQasness- It may be that consciousness is capable^ 
of containing a world, not os acopy of a ready-made on, 
but as something which it mokes for itself by a i 
process, .a nd which refers beyond this finite and momeni 
consdousDcsL 

b According to these ideas, t he objective is . shortly stated 
whatever we are obliged to th inL This, though it u w our 
thought, IS not coosidered merely as our thought, or a* a 
[tram of images or whole of presentatiOQ m our minds. That 
M an artificial pomt of view the pomt of view of psychology 
and we mu^ caiefull^voi^ starting from ih. /B ut know. 

I WgpjdS beyond Its mentob>clli and has nrf limitation in 
tune or in land except its own necessity Thus, I am forced 
to think, by a certain context of ideas and perceptions, that 
there is now a fire burning m my study at home. This 
judgment is not boned by the fact that my mind, as a 
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’function attached to ray body, is here three miles away The 
thought is objective for me, so dong as-I am, obliged to think 
iL My presence in or absence from the room where the fire 
IS burning has no effect on the question, except as it fur- 
nishes me with evidence one w'ay or the other Not only 
absence m space is no obstacle, but succession in time is no 
obstacle My thought, which ts here and now, refers con- 
fidently to what has happened in long intervals of time, if 
the necessity of consistency obliges it to do so Thus if I 
, go back to my room and find the fire out and the room very 
cold, I mfer without hesitation to certain acts and events 
which are needed to explam this state of things Aiid inter- 1 
pretations or explanations of this kind make_up_my_world, j 
w'hich is for me in my drought, but is presented as more th an^ 
my thought, and cannot be a world at all unlessut is. more 

i ( than in my thought It is in as far as my dhoughtjcqn:^. 

; structs and presents a world which is more than my_mo men - 
t tary psychical state, that my thought, and ,the_ \rorld_as 
[presented to me in it, is objective The world is not a set 
' of my ideas, but it is a set of objects and relations of which 
I frame an idea, and the existence of which has no meanmg 
for me except as presented in the idea which I frame We 
are not to thmk of (i) Ideas, and (ii) Things which they 
.represent, the ideas, taken as parts of.a-world. grg the 
' things 

We begin to see, then, how die_iiaUire of knowled ge 
meets the puzzle w'hich I stated above How, I asked, can 
a connected “ world,” w hose parts act on one another quite 
independently of my perception, be in my individual mmd ? 

J answer that it does not follow, because the world is for me 
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; think” is not confined, in its ■)efe7ence, to our thought, or to 
thought at all 

7 Thus, for the purposes of Logic, we must turn our 
usual ideas upside doum We must try to imagme some- 
thmg of this kind We have all seen a circular panorama 
Each one of us, we must think, is shut up alone inside such 
a panorama, which is movable and flevible, and follows him 
wherever he goes The things and persons depicted in it 
move and act upon one another , but all this is in the pano- 
rama, and not beyond it The individual cannot get outside 
this encircling scenery, and no one else can get mside it 
Apart from it, pnor to it, we have no self, it is indeed the 
stuff of which oneself is made Is every one’s panorama 
exactly the same? No, they are not exactly the same 
They are formed round different centres, each person differ- 
ing from all the others by indmdual quahties, and by his 
position towards the points and processes which deterrame 
his picture For — and here is the remarkable pomt — every 
one of us has painted for himself the picture withm which he 
is shut up, and he is perpetually painting and re-pamting it, 
not by copymg from some ongmal, but by arrangmg and 
completing confused images and tints that are always appear- 
ing magically on his canvas. Now this magical panorama, 
from which the mdividual cannot escape, and the laws of 
which are the laws of his experience, is simply his own mmd 
regarded as a content or a w orld His own body and mmd, 
regarded as things, are withm the panorama, just as other 
people’s bodies and minds are The whole world, for each 
of us, IS our course of consciousness, m so far as this is 
.Regarded as a system of objects which we are obhged to 
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thfait. Not, in so Cii as it really ix a syjtem, for an onlooker 
say for a psychologist For no donbt c\-ery child t mind, 
and every ammala mind, « a working system of presenta 
tons, which a ptychologut may study and analyse from 
without ConscKmsnesi U consciousness of a world only m 
so Imr as It frtitntt a system, a whole of objects, acting on 
one another and therefore mdependent of the presence or 
ahieaice of the consdousness which presents them. 

1 tnkfi another \-ery rough naetaphor to explain this ennous 
contrast betwe e n my mind os a woilong system, obserrablc 
from without, and bdooging to my indindual body — dis- 
Unguuhable from the thnt) or fort^ qmio difTcrcnt minds 
bdongiog to the thirty or forty persons in this room — and 
my mmd os a continuum of presentations vhicfa indodes, 
os objects, itself, and oil the other minds in the room, and 
the whole world so far as 1 hare any coosetous relation to 
it whatever 

AH of us are familtar with the appearance of a microscope 
ready adjusted for use, n'ilh its btUo bmp, its irurror and 
iPominatrog apparatus under the singe, with a specimen 
on the stage under the object-glass, its object-glass and its 
eyo-piece. Any one who understands the working of a 
microtcope finds this e most suggesttvo spectacle. He 
foBowa m his imagination the light os it comes from the 
lamp to the mirror through the fllaminaliDg lenses, through 
the transparent specimen, through perhaps a dozen lenses 
arranged as an object-glass within an inch of distance, 
through the ^eptece and mto the obscrver’i eye. Give him 
the ports, lenses, prisms, and rmnon mto his hands, and ho 
will test them aD, and tcB you exactly how they work. This 
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‘iciontific onlooker inn> be com|tmd to the p.jrholo^ist 
looking at another nnn’s nund Ib it is n thing 
among otlicr things, a uorkin ' “Tvstem of p-^rts 

bill there IS one thing that ihe mere onion) tr nnnot i. 
He cannot sec the objv ct Tint on onU he s ^.n In look- 
ing through the tube \nd cicrj one hxs felt, I should 
think, the magical tnnsfnrnntmn, suggt line of looting 
through another man’s e)C and mind, nlnch occurs nhen 
jou pul \our c>c to the c\c pietc of an ojJiiral instrument 
'] lie outside norld of other objei I j, the tub , the stigt, Uie 
mirror, the bjstaiulers, (he c\tcnnl light, ill disappear, and 
\ou s^.c nothing hut the fuld of \ision and nhatcierdK- 
tmeth pictured structure ma) be disphjed \.ilhin it T ho 
’obsentr \sho looks through the tube ma^ be compared nith 
each one of us as be contemplates Ins own norld of know- 
ledge and perception Tins is a thing tint no one cbe c in 
o\ er do 

The metaphor, indeed, breaks down, m so far as each of 
us IS able to obscnc the hislon and cliaracter of his own 
mind as an object within the field of present ition which is 
before his mind Of course such a metaphor must break 
down at some point But it remains true that tlic mind, 
while directly obscriing its field of objects, cannot observe 
Us own peculiarities, and when turned, as we sa\, upon 
Itself, IS still obsening only a part of itself It remains true 
that my mind contains the whole prcstiUcd world for me, 
and is merely one among thousands of similar mmd-things 
for y ou 

' Thus, I repeat, the world for each of us is our_ course of 
I consciousness, looked at in that y\ay m jw hich it presents a 
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gyttematic. oga nlicd^ptctitrc of mtcrsictmp objects, not m,' 
that iny m wfach it i s a stream of ideas ami feeling*, ^king 
place m onr tcvcral_hpad5. In the former pomt of >icTr iti 
is the ^rld os o«r idea in the latter pomt of ^•lc*r it »’ 
simply the corndomneo attached to our body ^\ e might’ 
soon punle oraiclva »ith the contradictions which anse if 
we fill to dmrngtmh these points of \neir In one sense 
my mmd b m my head, In the other sense my bead is in m) 
mm(L In the one senso I am m spacL, in the other tense 
space u in me. Just so, howerer rough the metaphor, from 
one pomt of view the microscope is one among a host of things 
seen from the outside from the other pomt of view all that 
we tee U m the microscope, which u itself not seen at all 
It u In this latter tense that our mental equipment is 
looked at, when it Is regarded os knowledge and It is in 
this sense that it forms a panorama which absolutely shots 
m every one of us mto his own circle of ideas. (It is not 
Implied, we ihonld carefully observe, that his ideas or experi- 
ence are m any way tecondaiy to his scli^ or separable from 
or an adjeettve of it) Then how docs it happen that ourj 
separate worlds, the panommas which we construct, do not] 
contradict one another? ’ 


7 
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'common ground and power of co-opcralion with other 

‘people ]lut as the constniclne process ad\ajice‘;, the corre 

'spondence between our worlds is widened and deepened, 

sand the greater proportion of what we arc obliged to think 

,js in harmon) with wlnt other people arc obliged to think 

Now of course this would not be so unles s reality , the-wliplc^ 

actual system in which we find oursches, were self consistent ^ 

But more than that, it would not be so unless the iniurc of? 

t 

intelligence were the same in csciy' mind It is this commonf 
nature of intelligence, together with Us dilTcrentiatcd adapta^ 
lions to realit}’, that we have to deal with in Logit 
Thus the separate vsorlds, in which we arc all shut up, 
must be considered as corresponding so far as thej are 
objective, that is, so far as they ajiproaeh what we are ulti- 
mately obliged to think 1 say “ corresponding,” because 
that is the term which expresses the relation between s\ stems 
which represent the same thing by the same rules, but with 
different starting-points Drawings in persjiective of the 
same building from different points of view aic such corre- 
sponding systems, the parts represented answer each to 
each, but the same part is near or large in one drawing, and 
distant and small in another, not, however, by chance, but 
as a definite consequence of the same laws Our separate 
worlds may be compared to such drawings the things in 
them are identified by their relations and functions, so that 
we can understand each other, t c make identical references, 
though my drawing be taken from the east, and yours from 
the west The tlungs do not look quite the same in our 
I different worlds , besides being taken from different stand- 
Ipomts, both drawings are imperfect and incorrect But so 

I 
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Ion; M >re can mate ool the concapondcncr we ha\x a 
basi5 for co-opcnlKm and for UivoisMon. l ^ic thow m 
live itfingp^cs arnl p rocct^cn Ij wljtch, under lln. p^vn^ 
mllacnccs, tKcw. drawinj:n arc comtructctl. 

8. If we merely IvoW lo U« docinnc of nrpara^ world • 
wiihotrt rnsiMjrYg upon thetr t rrcipondencr wjih caih oihcf 
and with rcalrtj we fill back inio the poMlion uf >ulijccH\c 
idcalum, which Is a navaral romjJciKm of common-renw 
theory when, ln^^cad of tamittf; touml lu rrtrarc us path, u 
runs deeper mto ihc,iic/<A' mc U rv a 'try iflnrous reflet 
Uon, that each of us i« khut up within Ins iwn mmd, and 
much easier to grasp thanHhe reason for a Munwg a real 
system which appears differ -ntl) Uioui,h corresjiomJinfilyi m 
^ihc centrei of consounsness wfuch an. ourvKcs. \So 
cannot get at anyihing but in terms of c msaousness how 
can we justify the assumption that our cvnsctousncsi of a 
world of objects is rooted m reality e ^ ilut olijccts may 
nghllyr be treated as persisting and inlLtaain; when our^ 
personal consaoutness is withdrawn? And if we onnr 
doubt tills then why should we assurm. that our ideas need 
be or tend to be consistent snih ibcjnsclvcs and each oIIkt 
OS for the lime they apparently ore? 

Subjective Idealism ncccsianly arv^si if the common 
tense theory of two wwlds the real outside the mind, and 
the Ideal, copying it, wnlhln the mind, is puslied to its con* 
elusion. The real, outstdc the mind, being inaccessible 
laHi away The arguments of this Idealism, as I lutoc said, 
admit of no answer and produce no con'rictioa'* But I 

> VoL Ir p. 176 (oL of 1854) /ttfmirjr tMctmJn£ J/imtit 
UttdtnijMdtmg »ecL li 
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mention the idea, because I do not think that any one can 
really understand the problem of Logic, or indeed of science 
m general, without having thoroughly thought himself into 
the difficulty of Subjective Idealism It is necessary to be 
wholly dissatisfied ^\lth common-sense theorj', and vith the 
notion of a ready-made ^\ orld set up for us to cop> in the 
mind, before the logical analysis_oLintelle^Ul?lj:onstoicbon 
can ha^ e interest or meaning for us And to produce this 
dissatisfaction is the value of Subjective Idealism 
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“jUDOUEft AS TH* CONBCIOUSI«ESS OT A WORUJ 

I Th* last lecture was devuted to explaining the dis- Defect of 
tinction between the stream of presentations and the world 
as rt u for knowledge. I ended by cnlltng attention to the 
theory known ns Subjective Idealism. This, I said, has 
the rajsfof foroug upon os the questiac, “ How do we get 
from mind to reahty? How do we get from subjective to 
objective? For we have always to remember that our 
knowledge u within conscioasDesa, though it may r^rr 
outside It 

On the other hand, Subjectivo Idealism has \ix e dtfeci of 
confounding die very distmction which we took so much 
trouble to make plain. Its essence lies m ascnb ing-tQ t^e 
WOlM-OLknOWled ga pmp miffw gbi rb_arft_fmly_^p rif tK/% 
rtreniT^ of p rescnt atiorL It Is quite true that tha p r pial 
p re sentati ons of this room, which each of us has m his bead 
at this moment, are all different from each other and 
different from any which we have had before, and «bnn ever 
have again. Every mmute, every second, they differ they 
are penahmia: egs tences. wholly mental, and each of them j 
when pastJgjrrec orend^Y gone. TTiat is the prop erty of a * 
piaaitahon within the course of comaousneas. It iX a 
parbeok r perishing 
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But Subjective Idealism says, “Because these mental 
existences are particular perishing existences, and all know- 
ledge consists in them as its medium, therefore the object 
of knoivlcdge is nothing beyond these mental facts, and is 
not rooted in a permanent sjstcm^ independent of our 
mental connections” Here we must check the inference, 
and repl), “No, it does not follow The presentations 
which themselves come and ^ go maj refer to something in_ 
commoii,^and through them all we may become aware of 
something that is not wholh in any of them” In other 
w’ords, there is in Knowledge no passage f}om subjectne to 
objective, but only a development of the objective 

2 Therefore we say, coming closer to our subject, that 

Kno7vledge is the medium in x\hich our world, as an inter- 
lelahd whole,- exists for us” This is more than saying thatti 
It exists in mind or presentation, because the mere course of 
consciousness need not amount to Knowledge A world, 
that IS, a system of things acting on one another, could not * 
exist merely in the course of our ideas B ut Kim algf^e, w'e 
said, is the mental construction of reality It consists of 
A^at we are obliged to assert in thought, and because we 
are all obliged to think assertorily according to the same 
methods, the results of our thinking form corresponding 
systems — systems that correspond ahke to each other and 
to reaht} (I may be asked, does not this agreement of 

^ Our estimate of Berkeley’s x'lew' must depend on the degree in 
which we judge him to ha\e identified the Deitj with, or separated 
Him from, a permanent and universal system The statement in the 
text applies fairly to Ilume 

• The Avords italicised make a reservation in favour of feeling, Avhich 
has its OAvn form of reality, but is not relational 
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or knowledge depend on the agreement of the physical 
uarafi supplied to us by nature, u ircU os on the homO' 
geneousnesa of our mtcDigences? The ansrer a, that these 
ttumili, or nature^ hare no priontv m Knowledge. Thar 
identity is merely a case or consequence of the identity of 
our eipencnce us a whole. Wo me regarding nature as a 
system developed m experience, not as on unknown some 
what behmd iL To suppose that solid or extended existence 
somehow comes before and accounts for everything else, is 
a form of the commoD’Sense theory we have dismissed. 
Knowledge and Truth have their lunitmons as forms of ') 
Reality but an appeal to sobdrty or extension will not 
hsnish the requi r ed supplementation.) 


All that we have been saying about knowledge U 
, summed up m the aentence, ** Knowledge ^ n fcdgmer|t, t^Yonn 
an oifatnatipi;!.- We need not trouble ocrBelve* yet about 


negation. We all know what affirmative assertion is, and 
It IS near enough for the present to say tHai all knowledge 
IS judgment in the sense of affirmative assertion. 

I win explain how we sum op all we have said of know- 
ledge by calling it a JudgmenL 

Judgment or affirmation olwaya implies three properties, 
though they are not always lo^gruaed. * 

^ It is (a) ne c e ss ^ (fi) rmivenial, and (y) constructiTe. 


(a) Judgment is necessary In saying this, we express all JnJgiDct 


that we said about the objec tivit y of the world In know ' 


ledge- “ Qbiecgye" meant , we concluded, yihat_wa_ are i 
oblq^ to_ think. And Judgment is necgasaiy because it’ 
expresses what we are obbged to think obliged, that is,| 
not as wo are obliged to feel pain, as an unexplained ond^ 
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I isolated fact, but obliged by a necessity operative •within 
I the movement of our consciousness, though not, of course, 
i theoretically recognised as necessity m common thmking 
Thus, in the simplest phases of Judgment, necessity does 
begin to approach the kind of necessity by which we feel 
pain or are -susited by persistent irrational associations 
'\^^e can trace an evphcit sense of necessity m any 
scientific matter, or m any doubtful and complex matters m 
Avhicli we are aware of our oivn reflections We constantly 
hear and read such phrases as, “ I am unable to resist the 
conclusion ”, “lam forced to believe ”, “I am driven to 
think”, “I have no alternative but to suppose” These 
are every-day phrases m controversy and in theorehcal dis- 
cussion And what they all mean is just what was insisted 
'on in the last lecture, the objective or real for us is what 
are obliged to think~ Given our perceptive state hnd'Wr 
mental equipment, the judgment follows 

In tnvial or simple judgments this necessity is harder to 
observe iMthin consciousness, and approaches more and 
more to the mere constraint exercised upon us by physical 
reality In a judgment of mere sensuous companson, such 
as a “ colour-match,” the necessity is not that of an intel- 
lectual system, but almost that of a feeling which we cannot 
dispel The chief mtellectual labour is here negative, and 
consists m precautions to remove all disturbing influences, 
both mental and material, so as to let the perception operate 
frcel) on the mind But yet here ts necessity , we never for 
a moment thmk that i\e can modify the result, our aim is 
simply to distinguish from all others the particular strand of 
necessit) by vhich ve desire to be guided 
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It ts caty for an ob^entr to detect i ntcnct tvpI .nccctMi^ 
/ m jud^nnfnU even There the Jiidpinj; kubjrct i\ wholly im 
rcflccltTC. If yon contradict an otmm« Jxjdcrncnt made !»> 
an oncdocaled man, he tiU no doubt Itc quite unable to 
pdnt out the intdlectual ncces iiy mhich rcnqnbn him to 
It, / f to argue in iirppotl of rt but he Till l« IxrrjhlcTol 
and probably mdiptunt, which ahom that, onknom to him 
teUi hit whole intellectual ctntcncc it really impeached by 
iropeadiTncnt of a necettary conclution finm it Man) 
people cannot tee the difference between impeaching their 
argument arvl impcaching their v-cranty and lint confution 
antes, I presume, from a Jutt feeling that their whole mind 
U on hi trial In the one ca*e at in the oilier although they 
^do not diaunguUh between the forms of iu action which 
arc co ft c emed. We arc told, indeed, in formal logic, thal^ 
ordinary latcroenls of fact do not claim neeetnty but ihii 
merely antes from conlinuig tieecstrty to C5q*lnnt necetuiyj 
capretted m a ipenal grammatical form- 

Hut, it may be objected, we do not always feel that every'' 
tnrial j udgment m yates from nmljo impbcalca our whole 
roenbt consirtutjon and cqoipmenL If I tay to a fnend, 

I saw you at Channg Cross yesterday and be ujw, No, 
you couU not, for I was out of town," then, unless 1 was 
very certain indeed, I shouW admit having nude a mislaVo 
and thinl. no more nbout the matter That only means, 
(i) that the unity of the mmd Is not thoroughly complete — 
there are many more or less dctaclied systems In the mirxl, 
and one of them may not be s*ery deeply inwrought in the 
whole intellectual frame and (a) the necessity of thought 
may itself modify the certainty of Uu. tact, f I know tlut 
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wouM be oblvcil to )t3dpC oi 1 do. If >t rrcrc not v\ »e 
ihouM never ihink of 3jj:;ninp We dtoald timplj’ fiy 
‘‘Pahap^ hn mind It difTctcnik cnnttrtuicd from mmc 
as jn fict» wnh rcfcrcrKc to tpocul Hrtt of dnmirunl wlras 
and In jpeoal prmarKCS of cxpmvwc, we often do ut 
/B ot ihcte we regard at hittdnncct, impcrfcatons acoilcnt^ 

We do not doubt that the tvttcm of rea«m actn-c in him 
as in ns. 

\nd thus, at reason is ciMmtiallf a swtem,' the univmal 
it> of judgment mrolvcs •omclhing more. We not onlf 
think that oar judgment i* obligatory upon everp one cl<e 
in at tir at they have the same matcmlt, but we thmk that 
n mutt be mwii/riftrr/A the Judgments of aU othei persons 
jutt os much at with our own. If ii It inccmtistcnt with 
any other Judgment, we thmk that one of the two mutt be 
wrong that ii, we will not admit t!ic posjiUbiy that the 
real world, at otbcTi construct It, i* out of harmony wnli the 
real world ai wo conttroct it. 

Thus knowledge, being judgment, it necessary and 
^uonal, and In llic widest sense this is true of atlj 
Judgmenii. ^ 

y (y) These ore two iwopcrtics of the Judgment, but they Jodgnuni 
do not tell us what it it. We shall of course raminc It. 
nature more fully in the later lectures. At present we ncc<l 
only think of it as afilrmaiioa This may be simply dc- 
scribed ai_^ pronouncing the inteiprctation of our pcrccp- 
d^ons to fom^cff^sjitcm with the data of our pcrccplloat." 

We may at onco admit tbo distinction between ^t/t and 
Interpretation to be only rchlive. Its relativity b tlio 
consequence of the constiuctcd or to to speak oitilkial,' 
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jchajacter of our real world We can get at no data un- 
( qualified by judgment 

We may take as an example our perception of things in 
space How much of what we see is given in present 
sense-perception ? This is a question to which there is no 
defimte answer We do not know what the presentations 
of vision were like before we had learnt to see as a fuUy 
conscious human bemg sees We have no nght to assume, 
that after we have learned to see in this May the actual 
sense-presentation remains the same as it was in a different 
stage of our visual education V^e can give no precise 
meaning m the way of a time-hmit to the pieseniness of 
perception j But we know this much, that it takes a long 
time and many kinds of expenence to learn to see as an 
educated human bemg sees, and that this acquired capacity 
IS never at a stand-still, but is always bemg extended or 
dimimshed according to the vitahty, growth, or atrophy of 
I our apperceptive masses There is always a certam element 
of amplification or mterpretation, which by expenence or 
attentive mtrospection we can ehmmate from (the data 
apparently forced upon us by reaht^ although these 
data themselves are modified through and through both 
by habitual mterpretation, and by the very definmg at- 
^ tention M'hich aims at eliminating all amplificabon from 
them 

‘ But yet the whole of sjsns e-perception has a peculiar 
quality in being picsent Arhficial though it is, it yet, 
relatively speaking, contains an irreducible datum It is 
distinguishable from everything which is not present (it is 
petA’aded by something which we cannot reduce to intel- S 
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IpTtnfll reUtton, tbcnigh if we withdrew from it all that la ^ 
relation, the apparent datum would be gooe.j 

N5jr_JCiiQwledg!(L.w the affinnaoo D or judimtent which. 
idcDtifies the conitructive interpretatioa o f oor present per 
ception with _ thejrahty which present perception forces upon 
us. TTm IS dear enough to begm with, but will have to 
be modified below to suit the more circuitous or mediate 
types of Judgment 

I tflVi* two examples, one from sight and one from sound. ■< 
Here is a table. In common language wc should qH say 
We see that u a table. Tbe expression is quite conect, 
becauae human seeing u a judgment But yet, if you were 
asked to reduce your porceptiyn to terms of sight pure and 
simple — I mean of vuual seamtson—why unless you were 
an analytic psychologist or a very slrilfal artist you would 
not be abte to do rt To speak of one pomt only you! 
would have to eliminate the attribute of depth and distance. 
That 15 aD, so for as mere vision is ctmeerned, ycrur theory 
and your mtopretatioa. The proUem fm an ai^ is to 
get back, at his_hi^ pCui^-Pf perceptive powo; to what m 
rth^ry wooid'^Se the lowet_ plane. He has to re-tianslate 
ha percep ti on of a thing m space into a flat coloured surface. 
The difference between his flat picture and a real object in 
space IS a rough measure of the difference mode by mter 
pretation or implication m the, datum of sense-perception 
when we say judging by sight only That is a table. 

All the expenences of toudi and motion, from which wel 
have learned to percesrc the sobdity of the object, are,' 
theoretically speaking, put into the judgment by us. Thety), 
are iwt given by the eye alone, although we cannot nowj 
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constantly m the sheer pleaxure of rccogntUon. An adult 
•would never make it explicitly unless m some particnbr 
context but it is made, as I ihall maintain below by the 
mere glance of hu eye which takes m the tabic as a real 
object in a real world of space. It* appearance to the cj'cJ 
M in tViw case the datom, wh0e the interpretation comi*tSj 
in construing this appearance a* a iolid individual Lxistcnccl 
ufspace. ' 

~^Ve wUT look at on example in which the discnmination 
of elements i* easier Take the afiinimtion, That la a 
cab," It to be made from merely hcanog a sound. 

In tins we can modi more ncariy separate the datum or 
rmnimum of tense from our entugement or interpretation 
of It, and we know that our interpretation is liable to be 
wrong that u to ay the reality mto which wo ought to 
construe the sound may be some otbm kmd of \chiclc, and 
not a cab. Now comparo this with the affiniBiUon, “ That 
(whidi I see) is a cab." This judgment of sight perception, | 
though its terms ore more mcxtncably intervroi-cn has just 
the same elements m it as the judgment of sound-perception, ? 
‘^That (which I hear) is a cab In the sound-pcrceptiont 
the structure is quite plain. A particular complex qimhty 
In the sound suggests as its objective explanation, what is 
perfectly distmguishable from it In tbou^t, tho morement 
of a cab on a particular kmd of paTcment. *1110 quality of 
the sound, its ronghness, loudness, increase and deoease 
all form pomti of connection with tho sound of a cab as 
we know it, and with tho speed, wei^^ etc of such a 
vehicle. But it is quite easy to consider the sound m itself 
apart from its interpretation, and we sometimes feel the 
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interpretation to be more immediate, and sometimes more 
inferential We sometimes say, “ I hear a cab,” just as we 
say, “I see one,” but m case of sound we more often 
perhaps say, “ That sounds like — ” such and such a thmg, 
which mdicates a doubt, and the begmnmg of conscious 
mference 

Thus we see how continuo us is the mental construction 
of r^lity From our unreflective education m seemg, hear- 
mg, and touchmg, to the exphcit judgment of the tramed 
observer, which m its turn passes readily mto inference, 
there is no definite break Once the idea of reahty, or of 
a world, is apphed m practice (I do not say reflectively 
grasped), there is no further difficulty in principle throughout 
the whole process of its construction 

We may then sum up so far our knowledge, or our 
'world m knowledge, exists for us as a judgment, that is, as 
Ian affirmation in which our present perception is an^hfied 
^by an ideal mterpretation which is identified with it yThis 
,mterpretation or enlargement claims necessity or umversahty, 
land IS therefore objective as our world, t e is what we are 
obliged to think, and what we are all obhged to think The 


w hole s ystem m _proc ess o f_ cOTStniction,^yiz piir p resent 
1 perception as ,ex^ded_by ^]terpretation,ns jrchat Ave-mean, 
I by rea hty, only with a reservation m favour of forms 
I of expenence which are not mtellectual at aU ^ Every 
I judgment then sdfirms sonj^hmg to be real, and therefore 
jaffirms reahty to be defined, m part, by that somethmg 
'Knowledge exists m the form^of affi rmatipns a bout reahty 
And ojir world as existing for us mthe medium of knowledge 
cons ists. Jbr us, of a standmg affijmatipn_ abQut rea hty. 
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4- Thrt sUndinsafTinnailon ni3rl>r- ilg.atlKrtl 

in_othcu!rt>T5l5jis ^ ^ f-on^TT^uou^aflimutiry JwJ>.mml.of tbg 
iraV.t|Yy coTWiouTncs v In the common lo;;tr l>ooV.i j ou wtll 
find Judgment treated onl) a< the ‘^proposition that isasan 
avsertion made m language. That « a very conwnicnt wav 
of treating the judgment and m no fa! if jtiu reman!>cr 
that__the.ptt>pmiiion, that xs thcas'Hftorv sentener is rather 
a trarwlatiOQof the judgment than the judgment iisrlf Hat 
the judgment expresH-d in a |»n»j»usnioo is alwan wme om. 
de&nuc aavation, t.it!i a limit -d Mjljcci and predicate 
\'c «hall ipeaV of iIk Judgm nt in ilns s nsc tin. u >ial 
fcnsc— later Hut to-da) I »am t tlrv-Ti)". iIk. jud*jacnl 
in a more ratended ac-n c Out i as coudiauiiL nilh Ib^ 
mUng human ccoaauuartcaa* «QJar await, uf aJbudd 
If judgment con ists m the c\tenM m of out tiunn 

by an Interpretation cooMderud as cijuaJl> real with llw-ir 
content, It dcar!> n not confined to the |untn»lar facts and 
truths wluch from tlmv to time we utter in Liiiguagc \nd 
mon. than tins, ciujihing Out wu do d finiU Ij uttif ini 
plies a great deal which is not d •finiteli uti -red. If I 
** I halt to catdi the tram at Sloanc Spun, to g i dow ii to 
Tssex Hall, I onlj mention Oio realh> of oix. tram, one 
square, and one building. Hut my a scftion sludes ofT into 
lonumcnWe facts, tlio equal reality of which as ckmieiils in 
roysrorU u necessary to make thu judgnient intdligihlo and 
true. It Implies the real uiistence of the urnleTpround rail 
way which Imiilics that of I,*ondon, and tlicTcfoTO Out of 
the turtactt of out globe m a eeilidn definite ordtr and of 
Ok. civilised world. It Implies the reality of this iHindma ' 
and of the meetings whldi sro hold in It, of the Uni>crklty 
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livttnsioii niul of m> nun life ,uul Inlnis as tmUliiif; 

nil. to tnlc pari in Uic work of lint svstun Only a part of 
this is in ilii. fot'us of ni\ niltiUion as I nnl;it hni ilu 
wliolu IS a (Ontiminus ronlcst, tin. parts of wiinli .in ni- 
si pamlilc , and alihon';Ii I do noi afnrin the whole of il in so 
ni.ni) words, vhen 1 si\ that I am coining; down here U) 
tram tins tatnnip. Nit if nin part of it w.n not .ifnrmcd the 
rest would, so to spe ik, fall topiu’ts, / i' would hrerekalions 
in the ahsciueof which its intanni” would be destrosed 
Other detached parts of one's life and knowlcclpe may secni 
to be separable from the contint of such a jmh'inent , but 
on looking closelv we see that this is not the case long 
'as wc are aw.ike, our whole world is eoneeiNcd as real, and 
forms for us a single ininic'nsc afiirniaiion, whttb hangs from 
.pjesent perception, .md slnres its constraining power M\ 
present perception is the ilhnnniated spot, and shades off 
gr.aduall) into the rcstwineh tornib the Inekground, receuang 
from this background its organised s)sttmaiic mdividu.ahty, 
Nshile impressing upon it a relation to its own sensuous jire- 
* sentness We base onl) to reflect, m order to illustmto this 
connection, on the way m which the idea of London forms 
a dctcmnmng background for the presemt perception of this 
room, NNhile on tlic other hand it is perccncd b\ iis as real 
in our presentation of this room 
And indeed tlie simplest csample of wliat I am pointing 
out is the arrangement of objects and places in space The 
Nisual picture which each of us forms of this room is 
certainly an aflirmaluc judgment It is a judgment because 
It consists of idc.as allirmed as true of reality As we look 
round, all the distances of the objects and the w.alls from 
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i-»ch other and thar ihajic* and |»osition, vxm to be im- 
pnnlcd oi> our oUnd^ without an effort. JIul rcaUy lht 7 arc 
condoirons from long education in the art of Hxinp and 
from the opcncnce of the other They arc an cn 

laigement or InterpreUtion of tentc-pcrrcption, taken an real, 

/ r as formmg a Sj'stcm mluch in one «iih the content of 
tennc-pcfccption, ana touchen un through Mronc-pcrcqrtKm, 
and therefore ihq- e\v4 for un in the form of Judgment 
^\nd, an I desenbed bcfoi our whole world, IwiU of thmgn 
in $pacc and of our own h uory and nrrumntanccs in alno 
aflinned m the background implied m iliin ptclurc. That 
IS to say It fa all connected togetner It in all taken an crpially 
real, and u u all \-ouchcd for b> Lhitrooricction wjth what fa 
gnpcn to ui in perception. Wlu. do we mean liy sa>Ing 
that the \ntlpoden arc real, and imph il in my pcTcqition of 
this room ? We mean that they arc an i 'trment, necesnary 
to educated Uiought, m the umc system with whicli I am m 
contact at this moment b) sight, loach, a td heating, the 
system of rcalil> And though I ma> not hai'c cxplicilly 
thoughts of them since entering tlic room iiD now jrt, if 
they were no part of m) a/firmed system of Kkan, m> per 
ception of anything In space would Iw quite diflcrcnt from 
what it in. 

Thin senne o f n,Hv^t.nry co nn cdion In confined , I think, lo- 
Qjtr connaounne sv Of course llicn, ore degrees 

between walung and dreaming but I iJioukl !« inclined to 
set up the presence or abncncc of Judgment as a t-cry lair 
test of those degrees. W o say that a man in arvaii In as far 
an Iw fa awnn, (L) of a reality which fa not his mcro coumu 
of consaousnesn, and (iL) of the same reality of which other 
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people are a^ware^ / <? in as far as he identifies his^resent 
perception with a reality, and that the real rea^y It is 
said that surpnse, t e the sense of conflict betmen expecta- 
tion and the reality, is absent in dreams, Xnd in a very 
remarkable passage ^schylus identifies th^ife of the savage 
m his (imaginary) primitive state v ith a d^am-life, considered 
as a life of sensuous presentation, in N^ich the interpretative 
judgment of perception vas absepit With extraordinarj' 
profoundness, in portraying this al/1 but animal existence, he 
stnkes out all those relations to <me objective world by which 
man forms for himself a syste i'll that goes beyond the present, 
so as to leave the stream 'Jf presentation wthout any back- 
ground of organised reaVyi 

^ I quote from Mrs BrowTiihg’s TransHiion of the Prometheus Boittui, 
w Inch seems close enoughdbr the present purpose 

“ And let me tell you, not ns taunting men. 

But teaching you the intention of my gifts. 

How first, beholdtu^, they beheld tn vatu, 

And fceaung, heaid not, but, like shapes tn dicams, 
^Iix^'all things wildly down the tedious lime, 

Nor knew to build a house ngimst the sun 
With wicketed sides, nor any woodwork knew, 

But lived, like silly ants, beneath the ground, 

In hollow' caves unsunned There came to them 
No steadfast sign of winter, nor of spnng 
Flower-perfumed, nor of summer full of fnut. 

But blindly and lawlessly they did all things. 

Until I taught them how the stars do rise 
And set in mysteiy , and devised for them 
Number, the inducer of philosophies. 

The sjmlhesis of letters, and besides. 

The artificer of all things. Memory, 

That sweet muse-mother ” — Pr , y 44$, ff. 

The expression “seeing saw not, and hearing heard not” appears to 
suggest the contrast of presentation and objective perception 
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It nuy U. astctl, \\1») »Ik>u 1 I not a man furm for Iiimsclf 
a system i^hich mlt'rprcls hts enm jvfccjrtwm, Iml discre- 
pant from the s)-slcm of excry one cUc? Should nc m that 
ease count him as n»akc?" \cs he would be awakx Ikii ’ 
he would be mad. SujTposc Uan^ a common man, Itc 
fnicqmHi all lus pcfcepiions mtoa ftjMcm which makes him 
out to be km{» of Iji^bnd in mkH a ease Ik cannot 1*. 
sctalown as dreaming, la.'causc Ik* is atkpn^ a conneilion 
which goes bejond liu pn-scni |icn.i^>tion, anil lus osten 
siUy beetr jnopoumlssl as an inui^H -lati h» of it into a 
lystematic order of tiling llclia>in h m tf w nld, Iml Iw 
lias broken away fnrm Mr ««>r1d, and iIkt f kc wi jjn*n*mnci. 
him mad. A corapU-tsly new xi mn of lift ou) cauM, a man 
to be thought mad.* 

T he whole wnrIiLthen. of our waim g* o^srHsusne^s may| 

U. treated as a stm;! ronmy t-*! ja-.-io-nr. aflintwl as onf 
enlargement of (in-sfoi fK*mtiir(ion . AJ! lliat we lake to 
real u b) the mere fact of licing so taken Imiughl within ani 
afTtnnalirt judgment 

5 io further illustralc tlie rcbtion of wlul In our jicTnu Coop; 
nenl Judgment, Is disUncily tliouglit, wlut is dimly thought, 
and what is Implied, Id ui look for a moment at wlut we "’10- 
may call the world as will IliU is inV the doanno of 
Schopenhauer In hn work, TAf at Will and Idea 

* See lUownbs • FpUtU *f A#nA.ti 

■ I do Dot Bon Io My ihit J»l|pacnt and coascloosoesi of a wort4 
can be wholly absnU la dreamt, end ofieo bo doaU Ihey are dhllnctly 
preaenl Uot la lbo*e dreamt. In »/ own n pet knee the aormal ones 
wUdi Ua • behind a mere IniprcviloQ that unreco-mliaUa Images hare 
parted betora the mind, Jnlcnunt and the lente of realUy maU sorely 
bare all bwt dltappeared. I am bKltiicd to think that dreamt are rery 
much nUionalhed In recDfletabw aad deaalpdoo. 
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although the two conceptions have something in common 
His IS a metaphysical doctrme, in which he says that the 
fundamental reality of the Universe must be conceived as 
Will We have nothing to do with that We are s pe aking 
merely of what the v orld is for us, and for_us it is nojt^ojily 
a system of reahty but a system of purpo^s Our world of 
will IS a permanent factor of our wahing consciousness, just 
as much as our world of knowledge Now our will is made 
up of a great number of purposes, more or less connected 
together, just as our knowledge is made up of a great number 
of provinces and regions more or less connected togedieri 
And just as m our l^noi\ ledge at any moment much is clear, 
much IS dim, much is implied, and the whole forms a 
continuous context, so it is wth our purposes 

"Wlien, for example, one stands looking at a picture, one’s 
immediate conscious purpose is to study the picture One 
also entertains dimly or by force of habit the purpose to 
remain standmg, -which is a cunous though common instance 
of will We do not attend to the purpose of walking or 
standing, yet we only walk or stand (in normal conditions of 
mind) as long as ve -will to do so If we go to sleep or 
faint, we shall fall down Purpose, like judgment, is confined 
to the waking consciousness 

But further , the purpose w'hich one entertains in standing 
to look at a picture is not really an isolated pm-pomt of will 
It IS uppermost in the mind at the moment in which we 
' carry it out, but it is only the uppermost stratum, or perhaps 
rather the present point attained upon a definite road, within 
an intncate formation or network of purposes, which taken 
together constitute the w orld of w ill The purpose of looking 
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at a ptctaru »hadc» off Into the more pencral parpo^; i f 
kannng to lake pleasure in Tihal is pood of n« ImiL which 
u again set in a certain place wiihht the concqition of our 
life and the way hi irhich tre desire to spend it and our 
purpose* ihrougbout e ve ry particular day arc filled inio one 
another and give a panicular setting and colour to each 
other and to each pirticubr day and week and jrar ^ 

Sow less or more of all this may be clearly in ihc miml 
when we are carrying out a panicular momentary aim. Hut) 
It IS quite certain that m a human life the particular moment 
ary arm denies ns significance from ihu background of 
other purposes and, if they were to fall a«ay the distinct 
roomcniary purpose would change hs character and bccomcj 
qmte a feeble and empty thing. 

Thus we have, in our world of will, a parallel case which 
niostrate* the nature of our world of knowledge. Then, is 
the dear will to look at the picture, the dim will to conlmue 
standing, and the implied will to carry out certain general 
aims, and follow a certain routine or course of life, which 
gives the momentary purpose its entire selling and lack 
groimd. 

I have spoken of the will m order to illastrate the 
judgment, because the dim and implied elements oro 
pcrtnps more easy to observe m Ihc case of the will. 
Almost all our common waking life Is carried on by actions 
such as walking and sitting, which we hardly know that we 
will, but which wo could not do If we did not will them. 
And also the greater part of our life t» rather w ithln a syihcrc 
of will which has become objective for iw In our profession, 
mtcrcits, and Ideals Uion a perpetual active choice between 
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alternatives sueh as brings the act of volition before us in 
the most striking vay Just so it is with judgment Our 
speaking and ivnting is a very small part of our judging, 
just as our conscious choice between alternatives ^ is a very 


nbu- 
of At- 


small part of our willing 

j 6 Thus the ■\\orld of knowledge and the world of will 
imust each of them be regarded FiSViContinmimior thevaking 
> consciousness Whenever we are awake, we are judging , 
bvhenever we are awake ive are willing The distribubon of 


attention m these two worlds is verj' closely analogous In 
both, It IS impossible to attend to our whole world at the 


same moment But in both, our world is taken as being 
a single connected system , and therefore (i ) attention 
shades off gradually from the momentary focus of illumin- 


ation into less and less intensity over the other parts of the 
continuous judgment or purpose , but (ii ) that which is in 
the focus of attention depends for its quality upon that 
vhich is less distinctly or not at all in the focus of attention 
1 And as attention diminishes in intensity, the implication of 
^reality does not diminish nith it In other words, in spite 
i of the inequality of attention, the reality of our whole world 
j is implied in the realitj of vhich at any moment we are 
1 distinctly aware But being distinctly aware of reality is 
another name for judgment 

ij Now' the common logical j udgmcnts^w'hi.ch,we_s hall have \ 
1' to anal) se and classify are _simplyJ;hose jiarts of thiS-XOn- ' 
Uinuous affirmation of consciousness -^which_are_from.±ujic 

^ I do not for n moment suggest thnt our “conscious choice” is 
ullimaiely difTercnt m kind from our Inbituil persistence in n course 
of life I only take it as an instance in which we fully attend to 
pur aolition. 
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to tiiDc Ktv tntdr nuJt- 1 jcli of iln.-m th^reron, 

mu$l be rrjanlcd as a parluLcxpii^kaiOO of Ibc nature <rf 
reality and tire subject wiH oN'a)-* l*e Uralil) >n one form, 
ar>d the jxtdKalc reality in atxrthtT form. The ultirrutc 
ami complete Judpment would In. the wlmlc <if Kralitj 
predicated of itvJC \ll our lopt -al jodprm'nts an. udi 
port ions and* frafjmcnts of this jud^o^'^t a wr ran t,Ta p 
al Uk. moment tome of tltrv. gailttr up in a fc)‘>tcm| 
wlwk prtn-hK« of realitr irtht-rs nK-ril) enlari,r mtcr^nct ' 
or aJul)-M: IIk, ctmtent of a \ r) Mmido »mw |KTcqXHHLj 
We shall not far wron}., in |inirti if nr Mart from tin j 
Judgment of 1‘erci'ptton as tl»c fondamcnial lind of Judg 
menu //The real subject m Judgment is aUajt Kealily m 
*oow partxruUr <lalum or «{uahrtcatKnv and the IcndcrK) 
of Judgment is aliraj-s to lie a dcfunlion of J lality We 
■ec the pads of JudgnKtit most dearly in sudi i)um>.,bls as 
Tins b blue Tliis ic a flower “ lliai light is the 
rkmg tun" ** lliai sound Is iIm. surf on a sand) short " 
In tbtat we can jilainl) rlistmguisli tlic dement of pfesenla 
tion and the intt’^irdaln'C conuructKMi or anal)1it s)nllicMr 
whlcli is b) the judgment klentiHcd with it ^ / 
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LECTURE III 


THE RELATION OF LOGIC TO KNOWLEDGE 

ling of, I I SPOKE of the whole world, which w^e take-to, be reah 
2? I as presented to us in the shape of a continuous judgment, 
jit IS the task of Logic to analyse the structure of this 
'Judgment, the parts of which are Judgmepts 

The first thing is then to consider what sort of properties 
of Judgments w^e attend to in Logic It is commonly said 
that Logic is a formal science , that is, that it deals with 
the form, and not with the content or matter of knowledge 
, This wo rd ‘fj orm ” is always meeting us in philosophy 
“ Species ” is Latin for form, as elhg and ihia are Greek for 
form The form of any object primarily means its appear- 
ance, that which the mind can carry away, wlule the object 
as a physical reality, as material, remains where it was It 
need not mean shape as opposed to colour, that is a 
I narrow'er usaga The Greek opimo n was no doubt rooted 
iin some such nobon as that m knowing or remembenng a 
thing the mind possessed its form or image without its 
matter Thus the form came to stand for th e-know able | 
> sjiape^^or^tosture^ which makes a_ thmg what it is, and by 
i which we recognise it when we see it This was its species \ 
or Its idea, the “ image,” as it is used in the phrase, “ Let us _ 
make man in our own image ” So in any work of the hands 
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of man, the form wna the ihapo given by the rorkman, and 
came out of his mmd, whflo the fflit tcr was the stuff or 
matenfll out of which the thing waa miuJe. 

The moment we contempbte a clasnfication of the 
saences, we see that this is a po^ ly lekhvc d istmction. 
Th ere is DO matter withou t ibnn. If it was m this deep 
tense without form, it would bo without properties, and so 
incapable of acting or being acted upon. In a knifo the 
matter is steel, the form is the shape of the blade. But the 
qualities of rttad again depend, wc roust suppose, upon a 
certam diameter and anangement in its partides, and this 
is, as Bacon would have caDed it, the /orw of steeL But 
taken as purdy rdaove, the distmction is good /mw fan* 
Steel has its own form, but the knife has its form, and thd 
matter steel con take many other forms besides that of a 
knife. Moible has its own form its definable propertjes os 
moible (cheimcnl and mechomcalX bat m a statue, marble 
M the matter and the form is the shape given by the 
sculptor 

Now applymg this distmction to knowledge m general, 
we see that all eaence is formal, and therefore it is no dis- 
tinction to say that Logic is a formal saence. Geometry 
u a fonnal science even molecular physics is a formal 

I BC],fPce. -Al bsaence is formal, becanse all science consists '^ 
m tracing out the Tmiversal fhnrgctenshci _o f_ thing s^jhe 
structure that makes them what the y, ore. 

The particular form,” thwi, with which a saeoce deals 
b simply the kind of properties that come under the point 
of Mew from whudi that saence m particular looks at thin gs . 
But a very general saence a more cmphatjcally formal than 


JL-it ^ 
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' a ^e^y special science 'J hat is to say, it deals mth proper- * 
ties ^^hlch are presented in some degree by e\erything, and 
Iso in every object a great multitude of properties are dis- 
iregarded by it, are treated by it as matter and not as form 
In this sense Logic is cmphaticallj “formal,” though not 
[nearly so formal as it is often supposed to be The su Juect- 
^ matter of J-ogic, then, isjvnq}\ledge,ii;^^7 Kno>\ ledge , Qrl he-_ 
form of knowledge , that is, the properties which arc possessed 
by objects or ideas tn so far as they aie vicmbtis of iheiooild 
(f kimvhdy;e And it is quite essential to di sting uish the 

form of knowledge in this sense from its matter-r^iiixDtttent 
Ihe “matter” of luiow ledge is the who le region of fact s 
^ejdgAMth _by science and perception If Logic dealt with 
jthis in the way in which knowledge deals with it, t e simply 
•as a process of acquiring and organising c\i)cnencc, then 
Logic would simply be another name for the whole range 
lof science, historj', and perception Then there would be 
no distinction between logic and science or common sense, 
and in trying to ascertain, saj, the wave-length of red light, 
or the cab-fare from Chelsea to Essex Hall, we should be 
investigating a logical problem But we see at once that 
this IS not what we mean by studying knowledge as know- 
ledge Science or common sense aims at a particular 
answ^er to each problem of this kind .Logic a ims at un der- 
standing the type and principles both of tliC-j>r oblcm and 
: of . Its ajasw.er The details of the particular answ er are tj ye 
“ Ulflb(£i~sSJa.ci: ” The t)pp and principles wh ich are fou nd 
in all su ch particular answers may be regarded as_the form 
of fact, t e that which makes the fact a fact in knowledge 
Jevons appears to me to make a terrible blunder at this N 
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point He — One name which has been given to 
Logic, namely the Science of Sciences, vct) aptly desenbes 
the all-eiten*ive power of k^pcnl pnnaples. The cultivators 
of special branches of knowledge appear to ha\'C been fully 
aware of the allegiance they owe to the highest of the 
•oencea, for they have usoally given names implying this 
allegiance. The very name of Logic occurs as part of 
nearly all the names adopted for the 8Clcncc^ which aro 
often vulgarly called the ologies, but ore really the logics, 
the o being only a connecting vowel or part of the previoiu 
word. Thus geology is logic applied to explain the forma 
tion of the earths entrt biology a Ic^k applied to tho 
phenomena of life psychology is logic appbed to the nature 
of the mind and the same is the case with phywology 
entomology soology tetatokigy niorphologj anthropology 
theol(^ ecdeaology thalattolog) and the nst Each 
laence m thus distinctly confessed to be ti special logic. 
The name of I^ogic itself is dcni'cd from the common Greek 
word X<5yoc which usually mean* trvri/ err the sign and 
outward manifestatiaa of any inward thooght. Jlut tho 
same word was also used to denote tho inward thought or 
reasonmg of which words aio tho expression, and it is thus 
probably that later Greek wnteii on reasoning were led to 
call their science or logical science, also 

Or logical art. The adjective being 

used alone, soon came to bo the name of the science, Just 
as Mathematic, Rhetoric, and other names ending m ic 
were odgmally adjectives, but have been converted mto 
substantives. 


ElemtmUuy Lmtmj p. 6. 
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jjThis account of the connection between the name 
“Logic” and the termmations of the names of the sciences 
appears precisely MTong Whatever may have been the 
exact meanmg of the expression “Logic,” or “Logical 
curriculum,”^ or “art,” or “science” when first employed, 
there can be no doubt that the word logical had a substan- 
tive reference to that about which the science or teachmg 
in question was to treat The term “logic,” therefore, 
corresponds not to the syllables “ logy ” in such a word as 
“Zoology,” but to the syllables “Zoo,” which indicate the 
provmce of the special science, and not its character as a 
science Zoology means connected discourse {\ 6 yog) about 
hvmg creatures Logic meant a curriculum, or science or 
art dealing with connected discourse jPhe phrase “ Science 
of Sciences,” nghtly mterpreted, has the same meanmg It 
does not mean that Logic is a Science which compnses all 
the special sciences, but that l4Dgic.is_a.Science-dealmg,i£ith 
those general properties_and-relations which, all , sciences 
sciences have m common, but ormttmg, as from its point of 
view matter and not form, the particular details of content 
by which every science answers the particular questions 
which It asks It is wild, and most mischievous, to say that 
“ every science is a special logic,” or that “ biology is Logic 
applied to the phenomena of life ” This confusion destroys 
the whole dismterestedness which is necessary to true scien- 
tific Logic, and causes the logical student always to have 
his eye on puzzles, and special methods, and interferences 
by which he may teach the student of science how to per- 
form the concrete labour of research We quite admit that 
^ irpayfidreia See Prantl, i 545 
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a loolcf-cn maj* s<?pf(/tma see more of Utc game, and no 
VTse in\'C 3 tigator would contemn o fnen the suggestions 
of a student like Goethe, or Mill, or Lotic, because their 
author was not cxdusuxlj engaged in the obscTNaUon of 
nature. But all this is sccondar> The idea that Logic w ^ 
a judge of BocnnCc results, able to pass sentence in sirtuc 
of some genaal entenon upon their validity and inrahdit) 
ansci from a deep-lymg misconception of the natoro of 
truth which naturally oIRci Itsdf with the above confusion 
between Logic and the special sciences. 

'Ihcrcfore tbo rebtion between content or matter _of 
knowledge, a nd form which is its general characicnstlc 
01 knowledge, Is of this kind. Me can dihcx study the ^ 
objects of knowledge directly os we pctccrt'c them, or m 
directly as oamplea of the way in which wo know As 
studied for their own sake, thej arc regankd as the matter 
or content hi whkh the general form of knowledge Cnds 
individual realisation In bo tany for instance, we lian, a 
large number of actual planli classi&cd and explained in 
thar rdation to one another A botanist is interested 
directly in the af&nhtcs and evolution of these plants, and 
in the pnnaples of biology which underlie thar history 
He pushes his researches further and further into the in> 
dmdual motten that come to Lght, without, as a rule, more 
than a paixiDg reflection upon the abstract nature of tbo 
methods whidh he is crcollog as bis work proceeds. Ho 
cl a ssifi es, explains, observes, cipcrimcnls, thconscs, gener 
aloes, to the best of hi* power solely in order to grasp and 
render intelligible the region of concrete fact that he* before 
him. Now while his particular results and discovene* com-' 
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* stitute the “form ” or knowable properties of the plant-A\orld 
os ihe object of botanical science^ the science which inquires 
into the general nature of knoi\ ledge must treat these par- 
‘ ticular results as “ mere matter ” — as something with which 
'it IS not directly concerned, any more than the art which 
t makes a statue is primanly and directly concerned with the 
ichemical and mechanical properties of marble fThe “ form ” 
or knowable properties with which the general science of 
knowledge is directly concerned, consists in those methods 
and processes which the man of science, developing the 
modes in which common sense naturally v orks, constructs 
(Unconsciously as he goes along ,Thus, not the nature 
^jand affinities of the plant-world, but classification, explan- 
I'.ation, obsen^ation, experiment, theory, are the phenomena 
[ in virtue of which the organised structure of botanical 
1 science participates in the form of knowledge, and its 
I objects become, m these respects, objects of logical 
\theory 

Hence some properties and relations of objects, being the 


form or knowable structure of the concrete objects as a 
I special department of nature, correspond to the mere 


matter, stuff, or content of Knowiedge in general, jvhde 
other properties and relations of objects, being their form 
or knowable structure as entenng mto a world of reality 
displayed to our intelligence, correspond to the form of 


(Knowledge as treated of by a general inquiry into its 
Icharacteristics, which we call_I^gm^ It is just as the 


qualities or “ forms ” of the different metals of which knives 


can be made are mere matter or irrelevant detail when w e 


are discussing the general “form” or quality of a good Icnife, 



tut itt jxucr ajvi muiuto anu orprfKit q at 
Kwne dunc 1 cn^tlc of teat tb'w ht llci in the cnflral 
theory iudC aoJ opmallf m m t.»ort an am rnit of it at 
matt be attempted w th^ Irduirs I ♦*>oul I lr inrlmnl to 
condemn all attemptt to cwi *oy »ymU 1» f n anythin;* more 
than the mot! itlmtraii m of In lo icai |>nv 

cctjcs. AH kudi ationpts 1 mint numiain, iKarc «ilh iltc 
oJd-fashkmed bits of Identity Contrailictirm, and I xelu IcxI 
JfidJle the tnitial Cilbcy of fcptc*eniin|; a JuiI;Mtvnt liy 
totncthing irhkh li n« and cannot be in any way an 
adequate lymbol of one. If, In order to gri at the jimc 
form of Kncnrledfic we restrict our>eli-M lo t'ery olrtinct 
charactcmiKa In which aJt Lnowicdfc ajii>caTS, my roughly 
fpcaVInt- lo BgTW and wliichcan be »)-ntlioIucd for worllng 
purpova by comblnatvoni of k,lj 5 ni >.Wcb ivat, tlwj 
cocntial propeitlei of hical contents *hcn we luvc a(> taifia 
rjbrUUUcd for the Judgment aomctliing wlikh ii a trry 
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abstract corollary from the nature of judgment, and may or 
not for certain purposes and uithm certain limits be a fair 
1 eprescntative of it We cannot and must not exclude from' 
the form of Knowledge Us modifications according to. 
“matter,” and its nature as existing only in “matter.’^) 

In fact, the peculiar “form” of everythin};; dcjxmds in 
some degree on its “ matter ” A statue in marble is a little 
diflerently treated if it is copied m bronze A knife is 
properly made of steel , you can only make a bad one of 
iron, or copper, or flint, and jou cannot make one at all of 
wax Different matters will more or less take the same 
form, but only within certain limits So it is in ICnow ledge 
The natine of ohjuts as Kiiosohdge — for we must remember 
that “form” in our sense is not something put into the 
I “ matter,” something alien or indifferent to it, but is simply | 

’ Its ow n inmost character revealed by the structural relations 
|in which It IS found capable of standing^ — depends on the 
jway in wdiich their parts are connected together 

Let us compare, for example, the use of number in 
understanding objects of different kinds 

Suppose there are four books in a heap on the table 
This heap of books is the object We desire to conceive 
It as a w'hole consisting of parts In order to do so w'e 
simply count them “ one, two, three, four books ” If one is 
taken away, there is one less to count, if one is added, theie 
is one more But the books themselves, as books, are not 


i 




1 The ex'imjite of the marble statue may seem to contradict this idea , 
and no doubt the indinbrence of matter to form is a question of degree. 
Rut the feeling for material is a most important element in fine art , 
and in knowledge there is only a relative distmcUon between formal 
and matenal relations 
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altered by tnHng awny odo from them or adding one to 
them. They are parts mdiflcrcot to each other forming 
a heap which a suffiaently onalj'scd or lynthcsued by 
counting Its part*. 

^ But now instead of foor books m a heap, let os think of 
the four tides of a square. Of counc wo ro* count them 
a* we counted the book* but we have not concciitd tho 
nature of the square by counting it* odes. That doc* not 
dcstinguish it from four straight lines drawn anyhow in 
space. In order to appre cia te what a square is, we roust 
consider that the sides are straight lines, put together 
In a partjcuJar way so os to make a figure with four nght 
on^es we most distingulih it from a figure with four equal 
odea, but U* angles not right angles, and from a four-skied 
figure with nght angles, but with only it* opposite sides 
equal and note that if we shorten up one side into nothing, 
the square becomes a triangle, wrth ahogether difierent 
properties from those of a square if we pot in another side 
it becomes a pentagoo, and so on. 

TTiese two things, the heap of books and the square, ore 
fnma fatU objects of perception. We commonly speak of 
a diagram on a bhdiboard or in a book as “a square* if 
wo have reason to take it os approximately exact, and as 
intended for a square. But on looking closer we soon see 
that the matter or individual altnbutes, of each of these 
object* of our appeehennon demands a different form of 
knowledge from that necessary to the otha- Tho judgmenty ^ ^ 
\ j ** I%£s heap of books has four books m it * is a Judgment of | 

1 enumerative perception. The Judgment ” 7^ square has/ 
|fonrtid« is a Judgment of systematic necessity 
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"Why did we not keep the tivo judgments in the same 
logical shape ? Why did we say “ This heap ” and “ The 
square ” ? Why did we not say “ this ” in both propositions, 
or “the” m both propositions? Becau se the different 
“ matter ” demands ^s-difference-. of fo rm Let us try 
“ The heap of books has four books in it ” Probably i\ e 
interpret this proposition to mean just the same as if we had 
said “This heap ” That is oi\ing to the fact that the judg- 
ment naturally occurs to us in its nght form But if we 
interpret “ The heap ” on the analogy of our interpretation 
of “ The square,” our judgment will have become false 

It will have come to mean “ Everj^ heap of books has four 
books m it,” and a judgment of perception vail not bear this 
enlargement The subject is composite, and one, the most 
essential of its elements, is destroyed by the change from 
“ this ” to “ the ” 

Let us try again Let us say “This square has four 
sides ” That is not exactly false, but it is ridiculous 
Every square must have four sides, and by saying “this 
square ” we strongly imply that foursidedness is a relation of 
which we are aware chiefly, if not exclusively, m the object 
attended to m the moment of judgmg, simply through the 
apprehension of that moment By this implication the form 
of the judgment abandons and all but denies the character 
of systematic necessity which its content naturally demands 
It IS like saying, “It appears to me that in the present 
mstance two and two make four ” The number of sides m 
a square, then, is not a mere fact of perception, while the 
number of books m a heap is in such a fact 

But you may answer by suggestmg the case that an un- 
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Instructed person — say n child, mlh a square figure before 
him, and having heard the name square applied to figure* 
g ci i cia lJy resembling that figure, may simply obscr^x the 
number of sides, without Ijiowing an} of the geometrical 
properties connected with it will ho not then bo nglit in 
saying *^This square has four side* ? 

Certainly not In that ease bo has no right to call it a 
square. It would only be a name he had picked up without 
knowing what it meant AD be has iho nght to say would 
be, “Tha object or This figure has four rdes.* That 
would be a consistent judgment of men. perception, true as 
Du as rt went It ts alwu)-* possible to apprehend the more 
complex objects of knowledge m the simpler foma but 
then the} are not apprehended adequately not as complex 
objects. It IS also possible to apply very complex forms of 
knowledge to very sunpio object*. Most truths that can bo 
laid down quite m the abstract about a horoan mind could 
also be apjdied m some sense or other to any speck of pro* 
toplasm, or to any pebble on the scaihore. And cs'cry 
sunple form of knowledge u always bong pmhed on, by Its 
own defects and mcooststendea. In the direction of more 
complex forms. 

So ^ I have been trying to show that objects arc capable'/'^ 
of being different in their noturo as knowledge os well os m 
their mdividoal propcatie* and that their different natures 
as knowledge depend on Iho way hi which their ports are 


connected together We took two objects of knowledge, 
jland fou nd that the mode of c onnection betw een-tbe-ports 
re quired _twQ_ntnte _differeDt kinds of judgment to ex press 
'.tjjgTTL Let us look at the reason of this. 


i 
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The rela- 
tion of 
Part and 
Whole. 


3 The relation of Part and '\'\diole is a form of the 
.relation of Identity and Difference Every Judgment 
1 expresses the unity of some parts in a whole, or of some 
I differences m an Identity This is the meaning of “ con- 
^struction” in knowledge We saw that knowledge exists in 
judgment as a construction (taking this to include main- 
tenance) of reahty 

The expression whole and parts may be used in a strict or 
in a lax sense. 

In a strict sense it means a whole of quantity, that is, a 
whole considered as made up by the addition of parts of the 
same kind, as a foot is made up of twelve inches In this 
sense the whole is the sum of the parts And even m this 
■sense the whole is_ repre_sented wit hm everj^ partj ffl.jui 
jidentity of quality that runs„ through^them^dl Othennse 
there would be nothing to earrnark them as belonging to 
the particular whole or kind of whole in question Parts of 
length make up a whole of length, parts of weight a whole 
of weight, parts of intensity a whole of intensity, ui so far as 
a whole of intensity is quantitative, which is not a perfectly 
easy question ^^Tioles like these are “ Sifws ” or “ Totals ” 
The relation of w hole to part m this sense is a very simple 
case of the relation of differences in an identity, but for that 
very reason is not the easiest case to appreciate The rela- 
tion IS so simple that it is apt to pass unnoticed, and in 
dealing wath numerical computation we are apt to forget 
that in application to any concrete problem the numbers 
must be numbers of something hanng a common qualit), 
and that the nature of this something may affect the result 
as related to real fact, though not as a conclusion from pure 
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namerical pnahmci. In a whole of pure number the indif 
fcrenco of parts to whole rdicbe* its maaimant. The unit 
remains absohiteJy the samc> Into whatever total of addition 
rt may enter 

In a whole of diJTerentiated membera, such as a square, 
nH this begins to be different. A tide in a square possesses, 
by the fact of being a side, vciy different relations and 
propertiea from those of a straight Ime concaved to isolation. 
In this ease the whole is not mado np Dicrcl> by adding 
the ports together It is a geometrical whole, and its parts 
ore combined according to a special form of necessity^ 
winch IS rooted m the nature of space. Speaking gener 
ally the point b that parts must occupy certain perfectly 
definite places as regards each other You cannot make 
a square by merely adding three nght angles to one, nor 
by taking a given straight hne and adding three more 
equal straight lines to its length- You must construct 
m a defioite way so as to fulfil definito conditions. The 
idcnthy shows itself in the different dements which malco it 
up, not as a mere repeated qonlit) but as a property of 
contrlbutn^ each part in a distmctivc waj to the nature of 
the whole. Such on identity » not a mere total or sura 
though I nnagmc thnt its rdahoos can be fully ex p res se d in 
terms of quantity certain differentiated objects or concep- 
tions being given (c. ^ lino and angle) 

I take a farther mstanco to put a sharp point uiwn this 
distinction. The relation of whole and inrts u nowhere 
■more perfect, ihoTt of a hvmg wihid, than in a work, of art. 
There m a very &nu Turner landscape now^ m the Okl 
F Inoajy 1892. 
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Master's ” Exhibition at Burlington House — the picture of 
the two bridges at Walton-on-Thamcs The picture is full 
of detail — figures, animals, trees, and a curxung nver-bed 
But I am told tliat if one attempts to cut out the smallest 
appreciable fragment of all this detail, one Mill find that it 
cannot be done Mithout ruining the Mhole effect of the 
picture That means that the individual totality is so 
v\ elded together by the master’s sclectiv e composition, that, 
according to Aristotle’s definition of a true “whole,” if any 
part IS modified or removed the total is entirely altered, 
.“for that of which the presence or absence makes no 
(difference is no true part of the whole 

Of course, m saying that the part is thus essential to the 
whole. It is implied that the whole reacts upon and trans- 
figures the part It is in and by this transformation that its 
perv'ading identity makes itself felt throughout all the 
elements by which it is constituted As the picture would 
be ruined if a little patch of colour were removed, so the 
little patch of colour might be such as to be devoid of all 
value if seen on a piece of paper by itself I will give an 
extreme instance, almost amounting to a tour de foice, from 
the art of poetr}', in illustration of this principle We 
constantly hear and use in daily hfe the phrase, “It all 
comes to the same thing in the end ” Perhaps in the very 
commonest speech we use it less fully, omittmg the word 
“ thing ” , but the sentence as written above is a perfectly 
famihar platitude, with no special import, nor grace of sound 
or rhythm Now, in one of the closing stanzas of Browning’s 
poem Any Wtfe to Any Husband, this sentence, only modified 

^ Foetus, S 
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liy Ihc ftult^litulton of *^at" for "in, forms an entire 
line,' i\ml 1 ihinl. u mill Rcnctall|' Iw fell ilut ihtTc an. 
ftrr more Jlaltl) awl pathetic passages than this m tmnkm 
poetry Iloth the rhythm anti tononniMtess of tin. mhole 
poem, ami abo its Imnlen of ideal fechnp arc rummuntcated 
to the line m qacilron liy the context in *hjrh it i framerL 
Tbroagh the rhythm thus |irt-\mlKTj to it, and through 
the charactcnstic emotion which it rontnlnitci to re r ea l, 
the "whole of the poem rc-a t u]H»n this part, and con 
fen upon it a pialrt) whi Ii, ajurt from mrh a tctlinp 
we jhouW TKn-cr ha\-c dreamed iliat it was capable of 
possessing. 

^\c an, iHit Iktu roncemed *iih the |»tTular "arilliritc 
rularc of works of art, which nuLt-vUiem, alihoogh rational, 
ncrmhelcss unnjue Indmdualv I onl) adduced the abosx 
examples to show m anmistakablc com-s what is actually i 
meant when sre speaL of "ojibolc as ronUUoirtl b) al 
t ienadmg idenj Urjtluch- exhibits lUclf m the congruous or 1 
tt^pcraling nature of all the constituent pans. In wholes \ 
of a higher Wrxl than the whole of mere quantity the parts 
rw longer repeat each other ITicy arc not merely distinct, j 

’ In onlcr lo remind ibc retder of ibe eSVet of (hit psm];^ U U 
Dccokary to quote e fcw line* before aoJ Eflcr— 

Ke-tnee wordt Eod loolo frotn the oU mlat, 
r*ti than Efrah, bo nutter whose iho prim 
lance EOd npencHpUan oec« they bote > 

Hc-coh) ihyidf lod cire It ihem to ipe^— 

It eJI cornet lo the uawthbic 'he end, 

Stoce mine thon vnt, mine ert End nbo ihalt be, 

FEhhfol or Ijlihku, lenllnc op the ten 
Or Urfsh of my iremrr Ibon anst cotoe 

bnek to heart s pUce here I keep hr thee 1 * 
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Nature of 
Know- 
ledge 




I but different Yet the common or continuous nature sho^\s 
; Itself \\ ithin each of them 

The parts of a sum-total, taking them for convenience of 
summation as eciual parts, may be called units, ^ the parts 
of an abstract system, such as a geometrical figure, may be 
called elements (I cannot answer for mathematical usage), 
and the parts of a concrete s) stem, an nesthetic product, a 
mind, or a society, might be called members 
’ But e^ery kind of whole is an identity, and its parts are 
{ ahvaj s differences w ithm it 

4 It will be well to sum up here what we ha\e learnt of 
the nature of knowledge in general, before passing to the 
definition and classification of Judgment 

Knowledge is always Judgment Judgment is construc- 
tive, for us, of the real world ^/Constructing the real world 
means interpreting or amplifying our present perception by 
what we are obliged to think, which we take as all belonging 
to a single system one wath itself, and with what constrains 
us in sense-perception, and objectne in the sense that its 
parts act on each other independently of our individual 
apprehension, and that we are obliged to think Ithem thus 
The process of constnlction is always that of exhibiting a 
whole in its parts, t c an identity in its differences , that is 
to say. It is always both analytic and S) nthctic The objects 
of knowledge differ in the mode of relation betw^een their 


^ A unit of measurement implies in acldilion that it has been equated 
avith some accepted standard If I dnidc the leiiglli of my room into 
thirty equal jiarts, each part is a "unit” in the sum-total , but I have 
not measured the room till I have equated one such part with a known 
standard, and thus made it into a unit in the general system of length 
equations 
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p3rt< and ihc «holc, ami ihu% prnc nsc lo different of 
^otl^cnl ami fnfcn.-nrc anti ihli diflcrmrc in the form of 
kjKmicd^c n a dint,TCT>cc In the foment of I/Ojm* 
deals With the of cvpcncncc only from the point of 

of thar propertied as objects in on mtclJcctiial »oild. 

5, I hope that theM. ficncol lectures, whicli, a< I am qutlc Concl« 
aware have antiapatcd the treatment of many thnieult 
questions which they havT not attempted 10 whr, haiti 
been racccssfal in putting the problem of I.og»c liefon; os 
with some dq^rce of nridness. If this prolJcm were 
thoroughly impressed upon our minds I ihouhl O) that 
we had alreadj gamed something dcfiniit from this coarse 
of srtidj The point* which I desire to cmphaiitc aro 
two. 

/ (1) I hope that we hassi learned to n-aJis. the world of 
oar knowledg e as a linng growth, surtainctl liy the energy of 
our intdUgence and to understand tliat we do not start 
with a read) made world in common, but can only enter 
upon the Inheritance of science and ciiilisation as Uic result 
of courage labour and rcasoTublepcrscTerancc and further 
that we retain this inhcnlanco just tfs long as our endurance 
arxl capacity hold out, and no longer 

^ And (a) I ha\-c attempted to make clear that thu Iii-ing 
growth, our tnowiedge, UJike the ss?gelaUo or animal world 
In being composed of infinite minor i)*»tcins cadi and all ot 
which an. at bottom the same function with corrcipondmg 
paru or dements, modified b) adaption lo the ennn iinient. 

So that the task of nnal)-»ing the form of jmlgim.iil bean a 
certain rCTgmblanco to tliat of anal)*sing tlw fomu of pbnU, 

Just as from the tingle ctU of tin, undiffovntutcil \Iga lo 
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the most highly organised flo\\er or tree, we have the same 
formation, with its characteristic functions and operations, so 
from the undifferentiated judgment, which in linguistic form 
resembles an ejaculation or interjection, to the reasonable 
systems of exact or philosophical science, we find the same 
systematic function with correspondmg elements 

But the world of knowledge has a unity which die world 
of organic individuals cannot claim , and this whole system 
of functions is itself, for our intelligence, approximately a 
single function or system, corresponding m structure to 
each of its indmdual parts, as though the plant world or 
animal world w'ere itself in turn a plant or animal We 
cannot hope to exhaust the shapes taken by the pervading 
fundamental function of intelligence We shall only attempt 
to understand the analogies and differences between some 
few of Its leading types 7 ' / r 

t , i 



LECTURE IV 

TYPES OF juDomarr akd Tint general condittons 

INVOLVED IN ASSERTION 


I The question of correspondence between the types of Corre- 
Judgment and the orden of Knowledge wm really nntia 
paled m dtsccwing the relation between the content and ty p q ^ 
the form of knowledge. We saw that the content or matter uduiOT 
known detennines on the whole the form err method of 
knowledge by which it con be known. 

I grre a few coses of this correspondence, not professing 
to complete the list We should accustom oursehrs to 
think of these forms as constitating a p o gicsnon in the 
sense that each of them betrays a reference to on ideal of 
knowledge which m itself it is unable to fulfil, and therefore 
inevitably suggests some further or d ivergen t form. And 
the defect by which the forms contradict the ideal, la felt by 
us ns a defect m their grasp of reality m their presentation 
of real cooneclicmi. 

ff. We t hin k of the Judgment os predicating an Ideal 


, con te nt of a subject indicated m present percepdoa. But " 

g tboe are judgments whldi scaredy have an immediate 
bject at aH, such as “How hot 1" "Badl" “It hurts 1“ ; 
the Judgments thus represented the true ^lect Is some.'^ 


[■^i mdefin eri-aspect of the given, complex presentation Of , 
course the words which we use are not an absolutely safe^ 
guide to the judgment — they may be merely an abbreviation 
But there are typical judgments of thus ^i^d^ in 
merely niean to connect some hamablc^ontent lyith that 
\vhich- can ^onl/ fie -definedf^as" tire focus of iittentionXt-the' 

' Uipment Such judgments might be called dedicat i ons o f 
mere quahty The only link by wluch they bind their parts 
into a whole is a feehng referred to our momentar)' surround-J 
I'lngs h-ineie qual ity, if not_^fined or analysed, or a 
feeling of pleasure or pain, is the sort of obiect which can 
be expressed m such a ludgmen t 
[ Perceptive b Then we have the very wide sphere of perceptive 
Judgment^ which we may most conveniently confine to 

judgments which have in tl je subjec t elements analogous to 
“ This.” *‘JJere.” “ _Now ” Such parhcles as these indicate 
I an effort to disti nguis h elem e nts w ithm th e .complex pre- 
{ seiited They have no "'Gonient ' beyond the reference to 
\ presentation, and, in “here” and “now,” an imphcation 
that the present is taken m a particular kmd of coiihnuuvi 
Othenrase they mean nothing more or other than is meant 
by pointing with the finger We may or may not help out 
a “subject” of this kind by definite ideas attached to it as 
conditions of the judgment If we do, ve are already on 
the road to a nei\ form of knowledge, incompatible vath the 
judgment of perception For so long as we keep xudemon- 
i stiative,_spahal_ or J;emporal,_reference in the thought, the 
I subject of judgment is not cut loose from our personal focus 
of presentation And as the exastence of such a focus is 
undeniable, we are secure against cnticism so far as the 
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content of the iul)}rct n conccmctL 11m >f *rc U^lji to 
tpccify it, We tlo so ot OUT nenL 
Such juJpncnti as tlicio have been called “AnaJilw 
jaJgcncTi»< of env*. * The term is not pimcnllj' acccj^ctl 
m this meaning, but ii con\cn»cntJ) lUustralne of the natur 
of these ]udf;mcnlv It it iniisKlod to inipl) that llic) arc a 
bruatang up and rcconstrudion of »liat, m our usual hx)s< 
way of talking, n satd to be given m nmtt jicrccption. i 
They ruraam on ilu ithoh «ithin the complcv of “iliai 
whlcli" ra presented. 

hrom tlic pouit of new which we luce taken, such ^uilg 
mails are not confined to mliai *e iliipl notilj whijc 
to w but ^rc tjK^cssence of ctxf) onl^il) and obhrciivc 
** perception of *t^ie^inxld arooncl us. fn'a waking human 
consaousness nothing n unaflirTncd. 

^\c have no other term ilun pcrcguion to express the> 
process which is eraplojxxj ui scfniific observation and 
expenment Uul it ii pbm that so loon as the Judgment 
that Tcfcrs to This is modified thiough the inevitable,^ 
demand for qualification b) exact ideas—” TAis hurts me," 
/f^o/ hurts )-ou?'’ "This old sprain, at the. pace we ore ^ 
walking — a conflict of elements has arts^ within the 
Judgment And as i^omn&npIa^^^rp^Sqitlon passes Into 
scienUlic observation, the quaLfying ideas, on which truth 
and relevancy dcixaid, dwarf the importance of the “thbs 
and ultimately oust it altogether That is a simple In 
^ which the ideal of knowiedgo and the ruluro of reality opa 
ate within the judgment to split asunder its primitive form. 
Tlio subject as expressed by a pure demonstrative refuses to 
» Ur F IL nredley Prindtit p. 4 S. 
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take account either of truth, t e consistency with knowledge 
as a whole, or of relevancy, t e consistency with the relation 
involved in the particular predication that may be m quesfaon 
I C)ur_c ommon place perception halts between these two ex- 
I tremes It deals with the world of individual objects and 
j persons, which, being already systematised according to our 
current observations and interests, has, so long as we keep 
‘ to Its order, a sufficient degree of truth and relevancy for 
the needs of daily hfe Thus if I say, “ This book will do 
as a desk to lynte upon,” the truth of the qualification 
“book” (t e the reahty of the subject) is assumed on the 
ground of the facility of recognising a well-known “ thing,” 
while the relevancy of the quahfication “book” is not 
questioned, because we accept an mdmdual thmg as an 
object of habitual mterest qua mdividual, and do not demand 
that whenever it is named those properbes alone should 
be indicated which are relevant to the purpose for which 
It IS named The “thmg” is a current com of popular 
thought, and makes common perception workable without 
strainmg after a special relevancy in the subject of every 
predication Such special relevancy leads ultimately to the 
(ideal of definition, m which subject and predicate are 
(^adequate to each other and necessanly connected A 
C defimtory ju dg men t drops the demonstrative and relies on 
' quahfymg ideas alone It is therefore a n abstra ^u mversal 
I Judgment, while the Judgmgnt of Percepfaon, so long as it 
retains the demonstrative, is a Smgu^ Judgment 
Proper ^ But a very cunous example of a divergence or half-way 
Jud^^t ^ Knowledge is that form of the smgular Judgment 

in which the subject is a proper name A proper name is 
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desigiuUV’C and not ddtmior) II nuj be dcicnbcd ai a 
gcncraUicd dcmonstraitvc pronoun — a dcmonunin-c pro- 
noun which has the *ame particular reference Jn the mouUi 
of every one who uses it, and bejom! the pven jxcscnt of 
tunc. 

So the rdcrervee of a proper mm • a pjo*! cumplc 
of what we called a umvvrval «r an idcmtity Hut aim h is 
referred to Lj sudi a name is a |>cjv>n or tljui^ whotc 
existence is extended in (mve and »t> parts bound together 
by some continuous qoalit) — an person or thing 

and the whole of this mdindualit) i rdcrrrd to in whatev er 
IS affirmed about it. Thus the rcfcroicc of sucli a name is 
univrrsal, not os including moro than one indtv'Klual, but as 
mdudmg m the identity of the mdmdual nombCTlcss diiTef 
enco— -the acts, cs'cnts, and relations tliat male up its 
history and utuatkm. 

Uliat kinds of thu^ are called by 1 rupt-r Names, and 
why? This question fa akin to the doctrine of Connotation 
and Denotation, which will be discussed in Uic next lecture. 
It u a s-ciy good jiroblem to think osxr befordand, noting 
dpecbJly the UmlUng eases, in whicli either some gii-c 
proper names to thmgi to which other people do not give 
them, or some /A/Mgs are giirn proper names while other 
things of the same general kmd ore not These judgrocals,] 
which arc both Singular and Unis-cnal, may perhaps be' 
called for dlstinctioni take * ^_Jndnrldual * Tudgmenu . 

/ TTie dcmonstiallvo pcrcqilion may also bo replaced by 
a moro or lets complete analysis or definition. 

■Within this province Ddlniljon of a concrete wholo fa 
one extreme, r ^ Homan Society Is a sj-stem of wills", 


Alrunct 

Jsdgncot. 
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that of an abstract "whole the other extremCj “12 = 7 + 5” 
There are all degrees, between these two, in the amount of 
modification which the parts undergo by belonging to the 
whole There are also all sorts of incomplete definitions, 
expressing merely the effects of single conditions out of 
those which go to make up a whole These form the 
abstract universal judgments of the exact sciences, such as, 
“If water is heated to 212° Fahr under one atmosphere it 
boils.” In all these cases some idea, “ abstract ” as being 
cut loose from the focus of present perception, whether 
abstract or concrete in its content, replaces the demonstratne 
of the judgment which is a perception These are the 
judgments which in the ordinary logical classification rank 


as umversjd „ 

. The gene- 2 It was quite nght of us to consider some tj^pes of judg- 

trjang to define it generally It is hopeless to 
Judgment, understand a definition unless the object to be defined is 
tolerably familiar We have said a great deal about know- 
ledge and about judgment as the organ or medium of know- 


ledge /Now w'e w'ant to study particular judgments in their 
parts and working, and observe how they perform_their 


jlunction of 


Now, for our purpose, w'e may take the clearest cases of 


judgment, viz the meanings of propositions 


The distmctive character of Judgment as contrasted with 
, every other act of mind is that it claims to be true, z e 
W ,pre-supposes the distinction betw een truth and falsity 

Ji^irst, we have to consider w'hat is implied in claiming 
truth 


[ Secondly, by wh^^tfi<^jg,tnith 1 


th IS claimed in Judgment 


TRurn 


IT 
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i^) Thirdly the nature of the ideas for which alone truth can 
be donned. 

/ (L) Cborruog truth implies the distinction between truth What b 
and falsTty I do not saj between truth and falsehood,” 
because falsehood lodudes a he, and a he Is not, fnma faae tmth. 
an error or f^lytlY knowledge . It is, as may be said of a< 
question, altogether addressed to another pieison, and has 
DO existence as a distmct spoaea within knowledge. /Thus 
a he 11 called by Plato falsehood m words" the term 
falsehood in the mmd ho reseirea for ignorance or error 
which be treats oi the worst of the two, which from on 
intdlectual pomt of view it plainly is. 

X No distinction between truth and falsity can enst unless,'^ 

“in the act or state which claims truth, there is a reference to 
something oo tede psyc h icsL ocauacncft. on jhe ccm iae o f 
ideas., Filstty or error are rdations that imply existences 
which, having reahty of one land, claim m addition to this 
another kmd of reality which they have not^ In fact, all 
things that are called false, are called so because they claim 
a place or property which they do not posaeax. y'lTiey must 
enst, in order to be falae.j It is in the non-mlfilment, by 

( thar cnsteiK*, of some claim or pretension which it sug 
gests, that falnty conaista. so it is injfae fiilfrlmpnLof 

such a clai m that tooth ha s « "iq nUTg.- A false com exxsts 
as a pnecc of metal it Is false because it pretends to a place 
m the monetary system whidi its propertiea or history^ 
contradict. 

i. As the claim to be true is made by every judgment m its 

For h U, I Ktppow, todiritfsBy imhr, ertn U orer If sot 

cotoed by tbou who bare the eidmlVtf right to cofak 

N t 
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form, there can be no judgment •without some recognition of 
T_dilTercnce between psychical occurrences and the s\stem 
of reality ^I’hat is to sa), there is no judgment unless the 
judging mind is more or less aware that it is possible to 
ha\e an idea which is not in accordance with reality 

Thus, tf an animal has no real world distinct from his 
train of mental images, if, that is, and just because, these 
are his world directlj, and without discord, he cannotjudge^ 
'I he question is, e g when he seems disappointed, whether 
the pleasant image ^ simplj disappears and a less pleasant 
image takes its place, or whether the erroneous image was 
distinguished as an jclemcnt in “amerejde^’’ which could 
be retained and compared wifli the systematisedjiercgphoiis 
which force it out, as an i^ea with i;eahty_ 

We must all of us have seen a dog show signs of pleasure 
when he notices preparations for a walk, and then express the 
extreme of unhappiness when the walk is not taken at all, or 
he is left at home l^eople interpret these phenomena a erj 
carelesslj They saj “he thought that he was going to be 
taken out” If he did “///;///( that, etc,” then he made a 
judgment This would imply that he distinguishes between 
the images suggested to his mind, and the reahtj of their 
content as the future e\ ent of going out, and knew that he 
might have the one without the other following But of 

1 It vnll be obsened thit wc arc not treating the mental images ns 
being taken for such by the pnmitiac mind It is just in as far as thej 
are «i)/yet taken fat such that they are vicnl^ such Iilr James sajs 
that the first sensation is for the child the universe {Psychology, II 7) 
But It IS a universe m which all is equallj mere fact, and there is no 
distinction of tnith and falsehood, or realit's and unreality 1 hat can 
only come \\hen an existent is found to be a fraud 
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coanc rt 11 qurtc po< 5 fblc that the dog has no distinct 
dpectalion of something different from hli present Images, 
but mcrcl) demxa pleaiun, from them, which be expresses, 
and tuffen and expresses pain when they an. replaced b) 
something dsc. yit Is here, no doabt, m th i- c rmfli ct of/ 
an/t prfr<>ption^ that judgment onpnalcs, ^ 

On the other haod, aiumals, ctpcaall) domestiu animals, 
do seem to tise the imperatn-e, which perhaps Implies that 
tbc} know what they want, and ha\x it dcfinitcl) contrasted 
with their present idtsis as somethir^ to be realised. 

However this ma) be, the claim of truth mari* the nunb 
mam of Judgment There an be no judgment until wef 
distinguish psj-chical fact from the reference to Rcalii) Af 
mere mental fact os such is not true or false. In othcr^ 
words, there ts no judgment onlun there is something that, 
fomiall) speaking is apable of beir^ denied. ^Micn }our 
dog sees you go to the front door he ma) ha\-c nn rniago 
of hunting a rabbit suggested to his mind, but so far 
there is nothing that an lx demed. If be hxs the image, 
of course he has. /'There b nothing that can be derued 
I until t he meaning of this I mag e is^ ruated- m a furtbi*r 
I fart bejond the image itself^ in a sj'Uem independent of the 
momentor) consaouiness m hb mind. Tirtt it b possible 
to say No, the fact does not correspond to j-our Idea,** / a "? ^ 

what we arc ultunately obl^fed to think as a s)‘i.tcm is mcon- 
wstent with the Ida as you affirmed it of the same system 
^ (II) The first thing tlKin in Judgment is that wo must By whal / V 
have a worid of ^efl l|t^ disting uishe d from thc copraq o f ou; ; 

/Thereupon t he claim to tru t h Is actu ally_mado_ly 
afflefamg the meaning ^jnjdca_tt) Jomo po int m _^e_xcQl, 
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world This can only be done where an identity is rgcog- 
nised between r eahl^^ and our meaning 

Thus (keeping to the Judgment of Perception) I sa), 
“This table is made of oak” This table is gnen in 
perception already qualified by numberless judgments , 
It IS a point in the continuous system or tissue A\hich 
■\\e take as realitj Among its qualities it has a certain 
gram and colour in the wood I know the colour and 
gram of oak-wood, and if they are the same as those of the 
table, then tlie meaning or content “made of oak” coalesces 
with this point m reality, and instead of merely sapng, 
“This table is made of wood that has such and such a 
gram and colour,” I am able to say “ This table is made 
of oak-w ood ” v/ 

I This example shows the true distinction between the 
I Logical Subi ec t and Predicate The fact is, th at the ult u- 
\ mate su biect-m-Tudgment-isjib\avs Jlealitv» Of course the 
'logical subject may be quite different from the grammatical 
subject Some kinds of words cannot in stnct grammar be 
made subjects of a sentence, though they can represent a 
logical subject quite well ^ ^ ‘‘Notv is the time ” “ Here 

IS the nght place ” Adverbs, I suppose, cannot be gram- 
matical subjects But in these sentences they stand for the 



logical subjects, certain points in the perceptive senes 
The true logical subject jthen_ is alw ays reality, how ever 
much disguised by qualifications or conditions ^ The logica l 
predicatejs alwirys the meaning, j f an ide a , ai^d the claim 
j to be true consists in the affi rmatio n of the m eanmg-9sJ3g~ 
'longing to the bssue of reahty at t he poi ntjnd icated by the 
Wbject The connection is always made by identity of 


e 
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crmlenl at tHc point where ibi. Uca joinv the rralily w that 
flu /uJj^fnf ahvajt tU rt rtvtljh-^ cf t •^cfhr^ 

xcftuh ti rfl rri/ifr It »rm|J) din-c!op% acrentt, or pim 
accuracy to a rccopu'ctl (pulil) of ihc naL Thi< ii caiQ) 
»cefl in casc< of kiroj Ic qualii) — c x ** *rhjk colour i% >k> 
Uoc" The colour u piv'rrv aral the Ju<I,:mmt mcrrly iilcrv 
tifK-t It inth »lj-lili>r* ami k» rrtraK amrtlw^ element 
bdonpnfftn in idctrtitj- Ihc element of iTinj; kto m ih'* 
»ty on a cliAr daj 

The amt)'>u ii not qurte *0 ca j- whm there Is a ronerrtt 
kab}cct like a pervjn for how cm therr l*c an KJcntiiy 
bdween a |wrrv>n ami aCal? “A-ll pa xJ me in the 
Hrect ihrt afterno on . Ilctwccn what elements ir the 
identrt) In ihli ease? It 1 lietwrcn him, a an mdmdiul 
whom 1 kr>or If) tight m other plarrs ami him as Ive 
appeared this af(err>oon m fanicubr turroundingv lln 
Idenllt) already ettends through a gnrat man) difTcrcni par 
Ifculani of time and placv and this judgment mere!) rccoj, 
niscs one more particular as inclwksl In the ume continuous 
liisuM) ‘'He in this contcit Mongs to him in a former 
context. In this simple case Ihc operatne idcntil) Is 
jirobaldy that of my friend w persona! appearance Imt llk. 
judgment is rtot incrcl> about that but about his wIwK. 
pmonaJit) of Khidi Ids {lersonal ojijicarance Is merely 
taken as a sign 

An) assertion whtdi U incredible liccauso the Idcntkal 
quality is wanting will illustrate llic n,*quired structure 
There is a rtor) commented on liy fliackcra) in one of hh 
occasional luperi, which imjdted that (ho Duke of W cllington 
look homo noteqnjier from a club to which Iw did not 
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belong (Thackeray gives the true explanation of the fact 
on which the suggestion was founded ) The identity con- 
cerned in tins case would be that of character Can we find 
an identity between the character involved in a piece of 
meanness like that suggested and the character of the Duke 
of Wellmgton ? No , and prima facie therefore the judg- 
ment IS false The identity which should bind it together 
breaks it in two But yet, again supposing the external 
evidence to be strong enough, we may have to accept a fact 
which conflicts ^v^th a man’s character as ve conceive it 
That IS so m such a case one kind of identity appears to 
contradict the other I may think that I saw a man inth 
my own eyes, doing something which wholly contradicts his 
character as I judge it Then there is a conflict between 
identity in personal appearance and identity in character, 
and we have to criticise the two estimates of identity—? e to 
refer them both to our general system of knoii ledge, and to 
accept tlie connection which can be best adapted to that 
system 

We have got, then, as the active elements in Judgment a 
uSubject in Reality, the meaning of an idea, and an identity 
jpetween them 

Is this enough? Have i\e the peculiar act of affirmation 
wherever ve have these conditions? 

This IS not the queshon by what elements of language the 
judgment is rendered We shall speak of that in the next 
lecture The question is now, simply, ‘^‘Ts a significant 

idea, referred to reality, always an assertion?" 

* 

The first answer seems to be that such "afi idea is always 

ft 

VI an assertion, but need not constitute the whole of an 
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asserton If we thmX of a sabject m judgment wbich i5 
rcpre*cnted bj a relaUre sentenc<^ it seems dear that anj 
Klea -which can stand a predicate can also form a part of a 
subject The exhibiboo wbich it is proposed to hold at 
Chicago in 1893 ” — has in effect Just the same etcmunts of 
meaning, and just the same reference to a point m our 
world of reohty as if the sentence mn, *'It is proposed to 
bold an exhibition at Chicago m 1893." In common par 
Unct we should sa> that m the former cue wo entertain an 
idea — or conceive or represent It — while m the latter case 
we affirm iL 

Bat if we go on to sajr that the former Tond of sentence 
as tmlj' represents the nature of tbcaght as the latter then 
It seems that we are mistaken Even language does not 
admit such a clause to the nmk of an mdependent sentence. 

If we insist on considenng it m its isolation, we probably 
eke It oat m thought by an unnrticulated affinnabon such as 
that which constitates an irapcisoDol Jadgment m other 
words, we affirm it to belong to reality under some condibon 
which remains unspecified. Thus the hnguisbc form of the 
relotiTe clause, os also the separate existence of the spoken 
or written word, prodacei an illusion which has governed 
the greater part of logrcnl theory so far as concerns the 
BCporabon between concept and jadgment, t e between 
entertain ing ideas and affirming them in reohb In our 
waking life, oil thought is judgment, every idea is ruferred to 
reohty and in bong so referred, is ultrmatcly afirrmed of 
reality ITio leporabon of elements in the texture of Jadg 
ment mto Subjects and Predicates which, as separated, ore 
conceived os pcujhle Subjects and Ihedicates, is therefore 
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theoretical and ideal, an analysis of a living tissue, not an 
enumeration of loose bncks out of which something is 
about to be built up 

Ij (ill ) “ Idea ” has two p rincipal meamngs 
y|(a) A psychical presentation and v- 
/• * (/3) An identical reference ^ 

This distinction is tlie same as that between our course 
of ideas and our vorld of knowledge AVe must try now' 
to define it more accurately 

r («) An idea as a psychical presentation is stnctly a par- 
‘ ticular Every moment of consciousness is full of a given 
I complex of presentation which passes away and can never be 
^repeated wthout some difference For this purpose a repre- 
sentation IS just the same as a presentation , is, in fact, a 
presentation Its detail at any given moment is filled in by 
the influence of the moment, and it can never occur again 
wath precisely the same elements of detail as before If we 
use the term “ idea ” in this sense, as a momentary particular 
mental state, it is nonsense to speak of having the same idea 
twice, or of referring it to a reality other than our mental life. 
The idea in this sense is a psychical image AVe cannot 
illustrate this usage by any recognisable part of our mental 
furniture, for every such part which can be described and 
indicated by a general name, is something more than a 
psychical image AVe can only say that that which at anj 
moment we have in consciousness, when our waking per- 
ception encounters reality, is such an idea, and so too is 
the image supphed by memor}', when considered simply 
as a datum, a fact, in our mental history 
~\ (/3) 1 0 get at the other sense of “ idea ” w'e should think 
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of the meaning of a Trord a very omple case 15 that of a 
proper name: AMiat U the meann^ of ‘ SL Paul t Cathedral 
m London"? h.o two people who have seen it haro 
earned away precisely the same Ima^ of it in thar minds, 
nor does memory when it represents the Cathedral to each 
of them, supply the same image in erery detail and assod 
atron twice over to the same person nor do wc for a 
moment think that such an image is the CathedraL^ \ct 
wc oeitber doubt that the name mwits something and that 
the same to aH those who employ it, nor that it means tho 
Kiroe to each of them at one time that it did at crery other 
time. The psychical images which formed the first nskm 
of It are dead and gone for ever and so, niter crery occasion 
on which It has been remembered, arc those in vhkh that 
memory wu evoked The essence of the idea docs 7 >ot he 
in the pecniiandea of any one of ibeir varymg presentations, 
but i g^tbe ideotkal ref gence that rons thrpagh lheinall,| 
and Ip whirh th^ flTl matcnoL {indjhe content of 

thisjgfq- eoce ts the_pbject of our thought 

In order to distinguish and employ thu reference It Is 
necessary that there should be a sj-mbol for it, and so long 
as it brings us to the object which » the centre of the 
entire system, this symbol may vary within conndemble 
limits. 

The commonest and roost secure means of reference is 

^ When w« are actual^ looking ot the Caibedra] wc Ky ** T%*S U 
tba CalhrdraL" Does not thk mean that we onr moBieotary 
tmage, t wbkh we point, to be the reality of tbe Catbedial ? Kot 
precisely ao. It b that," not crar piedicatloD abont It 

which makes m aocoofident. Tbe that" b tdeotibd byoarjodgwiail, 
hot goes beyood It. 
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the ^\ord or nanie^ So confident arc mc in the “comen- 
tional ” or artificiall) adapted character of this mirk or sign 
of reference, that A\e are inclined to treat it as absolute!} 
un^ar}lng on e\er} occasion of utterance but of course 
It IS not un\ar}ing It differs in sound e\cr} time it is 
spoken, and in context and appearance eier} time Me see 
It in a MTitten shape Our reliance upon it as identical 
throughout depends on the fact that it has a recognisable 
character to uhich its ^a^atlons arc irrele\ant, and uhich 
practically crushes out these aanations from our attention 
Unless Me arc on the look-out for mispronunciations or 
mispnnts, they do not interfere at all m itli our attention to 
the mam reference of Mords We knoM that it is almost 
impossible to detect misprints so long as one reads a book 
Mith attention to its meaning This then is a fair parallel 
to the distinction mIucIi mc arc considering betMeen tMO 
kinds of ideas If the momentar} sound or look of a Mord 
IS analogous to idea as ps}chical presentation, “thcMOrd” 
as a permanent possession of our knoM ledge is analogous 
to the idea as a reference to an object m our sjstematic 
Morld, and is the normal instrument of such a reference 

But either Mith the Mord or Mithout it there maybe a 
sjmbol of another kind Any psychical image that falls 
Muthin certain limits may appear as the momentary vehicle 
|of the constant reference to an object Just as m recog- 
I nising the reference of a Mord mc omit to notice the accent 
1 and loudness Mith mIucIi it is pronounced, or the quaht} of 
1 the paper on mIucIi it is printed, just so m recognising the 

1 “A name is a sound ivlnch has significance according to con- 
\ention,” » c according to rational agreement — de Juterp l6 a 19 
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rdcrence of a p^jrhical image cut alienlton Caili to note 
rti roomcniar} cental, cokrunnj^ and detail If it inclodcs 
something that dcfimiei) iiclcngs to a systcmalk: objiTt in 
our world of objcctis that u enough, unless counteracted b) 
cro« reference^ to dfect the suft,csiion «e ri-quirc ami 
that, and nothing dv. arrests our attention for the moment 
Ulxai I ihinl. of St I auP* Cathedral, it may U. the «c*i 
front, or the dome M.-cn from tlic outwd or the gallcr) seen 
from the inddc, that happens to occur to roy mind and 
further that wluch does occur to roc occurs in a particulsr 
form or coknjnng dictated by the condmon of my memory 
and attention at the moment Hut thc>t pcculianUca arv 
dwarfed by the meaning and unless I convnler them for 
psyxhological purpovss I do not know that they arc there. 
It is the tm wal element only the dcciuit mhith porou 
to the common rc fenmcc m whuJt jn> interest centra 
t l^ foma the content of the idea m thrs sense, taken 
not_jis j traouent ieauirt of the mental complo, but nv 
ddln itdy suggesting a constant object in our co nstructor 
world _ And it suggests thi object liccauso it, the lyjMcal 
dement, is a common point that links togctlier the sarioust 
cases and the surktus presentations in which the object is 
gi\-en to us. In this sense It is a unhusal or an identity 
How can this conception of a logkal idux be applied to 
a perfectly simple presuilation ? It would U, impossible so 
to apply It, but there docs not seem to be such a thing as 
a urople prcscntalKm in the sense of a prescntalkin that has 
no connection as a universal with anything dsc. In the 
image of a partxrular blue colour wo cannot indeed separate 
out what makes H blue from what makes it tbo particuhr 
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' shade of blue that it is But nevertheless its blueness 
makes it a symbol to us of blue in general, and vhen so 
thought of, crushes out of sight all the visible pecuhanties 
that attend every spatial surface Wc understand perfectly 
■well that the colour is blue, and that in saying this "we have 
gone beyond the limits of the momentary image, and have 
referred something m it as a universal quality to our world 
of objects An idea, m this sense, is both less and more 
than a psychical image It contains less, but stands for 
more It includes only what is central and characteristic 
in the detail of each mental presentation, and therefore 
omits much But it is not taken as a mental presentation 
at all, but as a content belonging to a systematic world of 
|Objects independent of my thought, and therefore stands for 
something which is not mere psychical image 

If therefore we are asked to display it as an image, as 
something fixed in a permanent outline, however pale or 
meagre, we cannot do so It is not an abstract image, but 
a concrete habit or tendency It can only be displayed in 
the judgment, that is, in a concrete case of reference to 
reality Apart from this, it is a mere abstraction of analysis, 
a tendency to operate m a certain way upon certain psychical 
presentations Psychically speaking, it is when realised m 
judgment a process more or less systematic, e'd:ending 
through time, and dealing with momentary presentations 
as its matenal In other words, we may desenbe it as a 
selective rule, shown by its working, but not consciously 
before the mind — for if it were, it would no longer be an 
idea, but an idea of an idea. 

Every judgment, whether made wrth language or without, 




LECTURE V 


Judgment 
translated 
into Lan- 
guage. 


THE PROPOSITION AND THE N \ME 

I Judgment expressed m A\ords IS a Proposition Mm 
Judgment be expressed m iiords ? We have assumed tha 
this need not be so MilU Sajs of Inference that “it is ai 
operation iihich usually takes place by means of vords, ant 
in complicated cases can take place in no other va} ” 1 hi 
same is true of Judgment 

We may say in general that Mords are not needed, vhei 
thinking about objects by help of pictorial images Mill d( 
the ivork demanded of the mind, t c -when perfectl) in 
dividuahsed connections in space and time are in question 
Mr Stout 2 gives chess-plapng as an example With th( 
board before him, even an ordinary player does not neec 
Mords to desenbe to himself thenioie vhich he is abou 
to make 

Words are needed Mhen we have to attend to the genera 
plan of any system, as in thmking about organisms ivitl 
reference to their tjqie, or about political relations — a^ul 
anything, that is, which is not of such a nature that the 
members of the idea can be symibolised .m p ictonal f orm 
It ivould be difficult, for example, to comprehend the 
respiration of plants under a sjmibohc picture-idea drawn 


^ Logtc, vol I c 1 , init 


- In Jllind, no 62. 
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from the rc^pimlion of thr higher anImaJ<. The rrbliont 
*hlch con'liiDtc a crnnmrm clcmctiC lielucm ihc ivio pro- 
ccisct do not inHude the mcn-coicnts feelings and aimI le 
changes in ihc circalaior) floid from Khicli t>ur image of 
ammal respiration is chiefly drawn and louhl hard!) 
frame a piciorul idea that would dul) insi t on the rhemteal 
and orpamc conditions on whi h the common dement of 
the process dci>erwlv In a iM: of this kind the word istlie 
symbol which enables us lo liold Copcihcr in a cohcrml 
sj-item, tViough not m a unglc image the rebtirms which 
moke up the content «»f out thoughL 

ords may \k of rtuny lifiermt kind sjolcn, 
wTittcn, indicated li) deaf and dumb sign all of ilwakc arc 
denv'cd from the word as it is m iNrrrh, although witting 
and printing liecrom*. imrticall) independent of Miund, and 
wt read, like the deaf and dumb aliihabct dirrdl) lij tlm 
eju Then there ma) Ik, any kind of conicntwrul ngruli 
either for letters words or sentences and any kind of aplict 
or memona tc^iKxi either for |imalc or for gmcral use— 
in these the “comxjitional luiun of language reaches {is 
dimai, and the rcblion to a ruturai growth of h|>c«:h hai 
disappeared. And finally iIktc arc all forms of iKClur ‘' 
writing, srhich need rx>l, v) far as in ininnsic nature goes, 
ha\-c any connection with apeech at all and whicli «?cms 
to form a direct transition lictwccn jneturL thinking and 
thinking through the written wgn 

All these must bu considered under the head of bnguagt 
as a fijed fcystem of signs for meaning's, before wl can 
ultimately pronounco that we think without words. 

ETcry Judgraent, hosrercr can bu ciprossal In words 
o 
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Proposi- ' 
tion and 
sentence 


Difference 
between 
Proposi- 
tion and 
Judgment 


though not every Judgment need be so expressed or can 
readily be so 

' 2 A Judgment expressed in \sords is a Proposition, -which 
IS one kind of sentence A command question or v ish is a 
sentence but not a proposition A detached relative clause ^ 
IS not even a complete sentence The meaning of the 
imperatue and the question seems to include some act of 
Will j the meaning of a proposition is always given out 
simply for fact or truth We need not consider any 
sentence that has no meaning at all 

3 Almost all English logicians speak of the Proposition and 
not of the Judgment ^ This does not matter, so long as ue 
are agreed about what they mean They must mean the pro- 
position as understood, and this is ■vi'^hat we call the judgment 
In order to make this distinction clear, let us consider the 
proposition as it reaches us from without, that is to saj^, 
either as spoken or as ivntten The w^ords, the parts of such 
a proposition, as we hear or read them, are separate and 
successive either in time alone, or m time and space 
Further, the mere sounds or signs can be mastered apart 
from the meanmg You can repeat them or copy them 
wuthout understanding them in the least, as ^ ^ m the case 
of a proposition in an unknow n language So far, the pro- 
position has not become a judgment, and I do not suppose 
that any logician would admit that it deserved the name 
even of a proposition But if not, then we must not con- 
fuse the attributes which it has before it becomes a pro- 
position with those which it has after 


^ See above, Lect IV 

' So Mill, Venn, Jevons, Boin (see his note, p So) 
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Further in undOTtnndmg a proposition, or m construing 
a sentence into a propos i tion tho scnlenix onlj become* 
a proposition when understood) then, an, man) degrees. I 
read upon a postcani, V meeting will be hekl on Saturda) 
next b) the ^\oracn* Liberal V*socuUon, to discuss tho 
taxation of ground-rents.” The meaning of lucli a sentence 
takes time to grasp, and if the words ore read aloud to us, 
must of nccttsnt) be apprehended b> degree*. Wc under 
stand \er) quickl) that a meeting m to be held next 
Saturda) This understanding is alread) a judgment It 
M something quite differunt from merd) repealing the words 
which we read- I t co n'iisu m nalmnp thorn as mcaning!<,l 
and bnnging thesc _meaDingB-tocelhcrinto axonnected idca,| 
a nd.aj^m 2 ^ thisjrl^^ rnJM»lnnjT to our real mxirld. The 
meaniDgs ore not separate, outside one another as tho mx)rd4 
an. when wu first hear or read them. ITie) enter into cachi 
other modif) each other and become parts of an ideal 
whole. This gradual apprehension of a sentence recalls to 
one the boyish amusement of melting down bits of lead m a 
ladlu At first the pieces oil lie about, rigid and out of 
contact but as the) begin to bo fused a fluid i)'itcm N 
formed in which they gi\-c up their ngidity and mdepend 
ence, and enter into the domett possJUa contact, so that 
their movements and position detemuDe each other lJut 
still some parts, bke words not jet grasped, remain hard and 
separate, and it is only when the mcltiug » complete that 
this Isolation is destro)ed, and then, arc no longer detached 
fragments, but a fluid body such that all it* parts ore m the 
doscst connection with one another 

Thu* then in understanding a scntenco wo hn\-o a judg 
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incnt from the first 'J he rest of the process of understand- 
ing consists m completing the content of this judgment by 
fusing \\ ith it the meanings of the ords not ) el apprehended , 
and m the completeness NMth which this is effected there will 
al\\a\s be great differences of degree between different 
minds, and also between the same mind at dilTercnt times 
Some of us attach a complete and distinct meaning to the 
words “Women’s Liberal Association ” , some of us do not 
know, or ha\e forgotten, exacllj what it is, and what arc its 
aims and historj All of us ha\e some conception of the 
purpose described as “ taxation of ground rents,” but the 
jihrase eon\ evs a perfectly definite scheme hardl) to one m 
a thousand readers Nexerthcless, in so far as we hax e some 
symbolic idea which refers to this jilace or context in the 
world of objects, the content of this idea enters into and 
modifies the total meaning which in apprehending tiie 
sentence before us we affirm of realitj 'Ihc heard or 
WTitten jiroposition (or sentence, if it is not a proposition 
till understood) senes as an instrument by which wc build 
up in our intellectual world a sort of plan or scheme of 
connected meanings, and also, not subsequently but con- 
currently xMth this xxork of building, affirm the xxhole content 
thus being put together to be true of realitj Then w e hax e 
what I call a Judgment It is not that the xxords are neces- 
sanly forgotten , they, or at least the principal significant 
terms, are probably still in the mind as guides and symbols , 
but jet a constructive x\ork has been done, a complex 
expenence has been called up and analysed, and its parts 
fitted together in a certain definite order bj' the operation of 
Universal ideas or meanmgs, each of which is a sj'stem play* 
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jng into other lystems and the whole thoi realised ha5 been 
added as an catcmion to the ngnificana. of the continuous 
Judgment which formi our waking consaousness. Tho in 
conrenience of the term proposition is that it tends to 
confuse the heard or written sentence in its separate words 
with the propostKin as apprehended and intellectually 
affirmed. \nd these two things ha\-c quite different 
charact ensiles. 

4 Thus we must be very careful how we apply tho corv Parti nl 
ception of parts of speech Tlic grammaticnl arulysis 
which dosufiei words as subsiantlvc% adjectives, adverbs, 
verbs, and the like, u not to be taken as telling us what 
words ore b) themselves, bat jast the opposite, vu. what 
thej do when emploj-ed m a significant sentence. Thej 
arc studied separately for convenience m attending to them 
as we may study the wheels and pistons of an engine but 
the work which gives them Iheir names can onl> bo done 
when they are together This truth u oHcn c-spressed b) 

word taken by itself cannot have a complete meaning — 
unless it IS a \ierh, or used with verbal force, for a verb is 
an unanal)wed sentence. If any one uses a lubstantivo or 
adverb by itselii we thmk that he has not finished hu sen- 
tence, and no meanuig U conveyed to our minds. Wo osk 
him, “ ^\ ell, what about it ? TTie same is true, as we saw 
of o relatiTe clause. If wo read in a newspaper such a 
clauso as this, The epidemic of infiuenia, which has 
appeared m England for three succearive seasons,” followed 
by 0 fall stop, we should infer without hesitation that some 
words had dropped out by accident. Of course such a 
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combination of Avords A\ould make us think something, but 
the meanmg AAhich Ave might ascribe to it AAOuld be con- 
jectural , AA e should necessanl}' complete the thought for 
ourselves by some affirmation — some relation to reahty — 
Avhile recognising that no such relation AA'as given in the 
, clause as AAe read it Nothing less than a sentence, or, 

' omitting the Avish and the command, nothing less than a 
proposition, conveys a meaning in Avhich the mind can 
I acquiesce as not requiring to be supplemented conjecturally 
There are toces in Jangu^e that indicate t he^e ntence to 
h^'e been historically pnoj to th e Avord I question AA'hether 
the Avord could be certainly distinguished wnthin the sen- 
tence in early languages that have not been reduced to 
Avnting The tendency of reflective analysis, as in grammar 
and dictionanes, is to give it a more and more artificial 
isolation The Greeks did not separate their Avords in 
Avnting, and they AATOte doAAm the change in a termmal con- 
sonant produced by the initial letter of the next Avord, just 
as if It Avas Avithin a compound Avord Nor had they really 
any current term co-extensive Avith our “ Avord ” ^Vhere Ave 
should say “the AAord ‘horse’” they most commonly use 
the neuter article “the” folloAved by the AAord m question 
as if in quotation-marks (“ the ‘ horse ’ ”) In defining noun 
and A^erb, Anstotle has no simple class name like “ vrord ” 
j to employ as a common element of the definition, but uses 
i the cunous description “ a portion of discourse, of Avhicn no 
'part has a meaning by itself ” 

Of course, single Avords often stand as signs for proposi- 
tions It IS interesting to note the pregnant meaning of a 
single Avord in the mouth of a child Thus “ stool ” Avas 



used to mean (i) UTkto is my stool? (a) My stool U 
broken (3) Lift me on to the stool (4) Hero is a stooL"* 
There is m this nn interesting conflict of form and meaning, 
ormg to the child of European nee basing at command 
only ‘parts of speech. In a less analjtical language he 
might bare at command a sound corresponding to a sentence 
rather than to a noun substantne. 

The verb of inflected languages,* such os Greek or T.ntm, 
in ’rhlch the nommativo case need not bo supplied even 
h) a pronoun, b the tj^pc for us of a sentence not yet 
broken up. 

The beanng of this truth on I^Jgic is to make us treat 
it m two parts arid no t m three. We do not treat of 
Name, Proposition, S>Uogmn, or of Concept, Judgment, 
Inference, but onlv of the two hUcr parts. The name or 
concept has no rcabty m Imng language or living thought, 
except when referred to its place m a proposition or judg | 
ment We ought not to think of propositions as built up^ 
by putting words or names together but of words or names 
as distmguBhed though not Bcpoiablu dements m proposi 
tions. Anstotle takes the simplo and straightforward new 
“ A term is the element mto which a proposition is broken 
up, such os sub}cct tind prcdicata ■ Of course different 
languages sepamte the parts oftho proposition very diflercntly 1 

1 Prtyer quoted In Pijnk 176. 

* In Gennan tod Enffhb Iboof^h llw verb Is InUected custom forbids 
it to stand witboct the p r o oo uo . 

• Amal fritr 14b, 16. The opposito tIcw seani to bo aproBcd 
In the beginning of tbo C^i^np^tai Uut the separate word cerre 
tpoads to the separate Idea. 1 tusTO aUempted to explain this os u\ 
ninilon, p. 73 otKnre. 
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enota- 
on and 
onnota- 
on 


I and uneducated people hardly separate them at all 
, Formal Logic breaks dowm the grammatical meaning of 
“ name,” so far as to treat as a “ logical name ” any com- 
Iplex words that can stand as Subject or Predicate in a 
Proposition (e g a. relative clause) 

5 The doctnne of the meaning of names has suffered 
from their relation to propositions not being borne in mind 
Mill’s discussion is very sensible, but, as alv ays, verj' care- 
less of stnct system More especially it seems a pity to 
state the question as if it concerned a division of names 
into Connotative and Non-connotati\e , because in this way 
we from the first let go of the idea that the meaning of a 
name has necessarily ti\o aspects,- and we almost bind our- 
selves to make out that there are some non-connotatl^ e 
names It is better to consider this latter subject on its 
merits Mill says that an ordinary significant name such 
as “man” “signifies the subjects directly, the attnbutes 
indirectly , it denotes the subjects, and implies or involves 
or indicates, or, as we shall say henceforth, co7inoies, the 
attnbutes ” In short, the denotation of a name consists of 
the thmgs to which it applies, the connotation consists of 
the properties which it ////plies The denotation is made 
up of individuals and the connotation of attributes Deno- 
tation is also called Extension, especially if we are speaking 
of Concepts rather than of names Connotation is then 
called Intension In the German waters it is more usual 
to say that the Extension or Area (Uiu/ang) consists not 
of the individuals, but of the species that are contained m 

^ £i>gic, Bk I c 11 } 5 Cf Venn, 174 and 183, and Bam, 48 
^ See Bradley, p 155 
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the meaning of a gencraj name Thej oppose il to Con 
tent (Aij//), corresponding lo our Connotation."' Thus 
the \rca '' of “ rose *’ would not In, ihL fmln-ldual rosea in 
the world, but rather all the tpcacs of rose In the world 
Caaifta Rom Rmbt^nno etc.). This raitc* a dilB 
cully aj to the dcrrotation of a ».|icnfir name Ijui perhaps 
represents the actual process of thought in iht rase of a 
generic name better than that which Nlill adopts, fho 
difTcrena. H rwl important 

Well, then, according to Mill, when we My *'Thc 
MarMtal Jsid U a yellow rose we refer dirvctlj to a 
grotqi of real or iwssHik obji.'Cts arnl we mean that all 
these mduadoal objects an. yellow roses. TTic allnbutes 
an, onl) mcntioried b) the way or unplKsl. ‘no l)r \cnn 
sa)-* that the denotation Is real, and the ronnotaiion is 
notionaL 

Hut there b another side to thb question. The objects 
may be tr4»7/ you tn«in liut the ottnbutes seem to In. tk( 
meentn^ for how can )‘ou (espcoall) on Mill h theory of 
the proposition) refta’ to ans objects except through thesu 
attributes, unless Indeed )s>u ran point lo them with jxiur 
finger? And so again it seems, especially if wu consider 
Mills account of predication as If the Connotation were 
the pnmary meaning and the Denotation the sccondarv 
meaning. The Connotation determines the Denotation 
and if we "define" the meaning of the name it is the 
Connotation that wo state. And so Mill tclU us two nr 
three pages further on that whenever the rumes gi\‘cn to 
objects have propcrlj any meaning the meaning resides not 
in what they derwte but in what thej connote. In short 
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the denotation of a general name is simply the meaning of 
Its plural, or of its smgular, m that sense in nhich it implies 
a plural, ^^hlle the connotation is the meaning fei se, not 
considered in its instances 

It IS clear then that every name has these two kinds of 
meaning — first, a content, and then instances, whether pos- 
sible or actual, of the content , and the tw'O are ob\aously 
inseparable, although they are distmguishable Ultimately, 
indeed, the denotation itself is an attnbute, and so part of 
the connotation It is one of the attnbutes of man to be 
a unit m the plurality men, / to be “ a man ” It may 
be said that some names have no plural If so, these 
w’ould be non-denotative rather than non-connotative, but in 
fact this is not true The content of a significant name can 
always, unless hindered by a special convention (see below 
on proper names), be privia facte regarded, m respect of 
Its actual embodiment, as a unit against other possible 
units Grantmg that there may be an object, which accord- 
ing to our knowledge can only be real as an isolated case, 
the very consideration of it as such a case is enough to 
distinguish Its existence, whether real or possible, from its 
content Thus, as a real or possible existence, the object 
is tpso facto considered in the light of a particular, and as 
capable of entenng into a plurahtj’ But its nature or con- 
tent, the meaning of its name, cannot enter into a plurality 
Two vteatitngs, two connotations, are alternative and irre- 
concilable Denotation and connotation are thus simply 
the particular, or particulars, which embody or are thought 
of as embodying a content, and the single or universal 
content itself 
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(\. Thcrcfon:* I think tint Mill t *hm hr f:rH^ Hue Iir»- 

on, The (mh rumrA f o!*}r<tv «hirli runrv tr nniliin^ air 
I rojxrr Nanir' ani! thcMr Im tmtlt j "akin^ m t^Tiih 
catKrn."’ If ihr namr lu\ nr> Mpnificaii n, f rr wlui frjwMi 
or In «!iat mean t il alia Jietl I i a |*rtvm »r a jili v? 

^ou mar ur that it i mlv a «T»n\tttlK»n.i! nufk Hat a 
mark. t^hKh ha po»rr to ulrri from all iJ;erii m ihr 
world, *fwl Imn;; to oar minds a |antnjlar airmt ol jri i i 
sard) a npnifiont maik, < rantrtl tlut it » •on\rriJn rul, 

Ati li) what rnwhanism, and for wlial dtto llic 

ctmrmticm operate? 

\Iiir* point, howmr •> rjuric Irar T Iw told i!ir 
name of a prfvan or oh}^ docs n<ii inform u\ d hi rn it 
aitnlnUei. IhrectI) it only «am% u\ l»\ »hai tpn the ump 
piTwJn or olijeet mil l»c recojjnisalilc in bnftuapr a^am ’ If 
a name is changed, tl>c new name tr|! u> nothinp diflctcnl 
from Utc old,* whertar if an olijert flat «ar ralleU vcpctahlc 
now called animal, our conception of it radicallj’ trans- 
formed. \ name capixsMn tlie continued kJeniii) of an 
olijed, and this Implici only a hiUoneaJ mnimuny of atlri 
buter and relations and r>o conrtanl aitnlnJlc shateser 
> C£ ^ erm, iSj iQi] Ur&Jkj 156 . 

' c cannot miLe It a diulsdire but L of proper camei that tbry 
rccir In ilifnnit ud qalle dKcoftoccfrd Mrulo;^ i>ccinc the «onfi 
whldi are Bled u fCBCid mtnci hare thl« tame 1104^11}’ Nor nave 
07 that ■ proper ruBie It i»ot a«ed tn the tarae •ea'e T more thaa noe 
utdeet. kimily umei tad ulloasi niaet mike ihb pUlolf onirae 
Throoth ihete ind simn tTphallyemploTed, Ibne It a clear cndallcn 
from proper to geiienJ Barnes 

TTie n»e of marrtace maj he Breed. Flat a laJj • chance of ouoe 
tloet Dot bf iltelfindkale mirriacv It It « mere {act which mij hire 
rariooi nplaaailocrs The thinge of title (from Mkt to ifrs") 

^ I more *l(foific>Bt Lot h b »ot a chanct of name 
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Thus a pjoper iiamr is a conlrndiction in terms ^ A 
name should ha\e a meaninj( But a meaning cannot he 
proper — that is, particular The mnlc-^\ord is therefore 
like a demonstrate e pronoun, if this \cerc attached, h) a 
special con\enlion, to one identifiable object onh It 
acquires meaning, but its muaning is an e\cr-gro\\ing contra- 
diction Mitli Its usage Jhe meaning is neeessanh general, 
the usage is c\ hypothest particular 

Ihis coincntion of usage, mIiicIi preients a proper name 
from becoming general, / e from being rut loose and used 
simpb for its meaning, isab\a\s on the point of breaking 
down " Christian names usualU indicate se\ fainiK names, 
though now with little (ertainl\, descent and relationship 
Ihcrc arc germs of a general meaning wjihin the se\eral 
usages of names, while a Solon, a Croesus, a Christian, a 
Mahometan, ha\e become purel) general names cut loose 
from all unique reference Still in a proper name, as such, 
wc ha\e no right to build on am general meaning Recog- 
nition IS Its only purpose and the law permits, it has been 
said, that a man should ha\e one name for !Monda)s, 
Wednesda) s, and Frida) s, and another for luesda)s, 1 hurs- 
^days, and Saturda) s The essence of a name is a reference 
'to unique identity it emplo)s meaning only to establish 
'identit) 

What kinds of things ha\c proper names gi\en, then’ 
Alwajs things individually known to the people who gi\c 

1 So, from the complemcntarj point of sicw, is a ^literal name A 
name, it may be urged, is meant to designate a particular thing or 
things And this a name with a true “ meaning ” cannot do 
* See note on last page 
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tbc name, and intercfUng to them for some reason bejnsnd 
gencnc or ipecafic quaUhe*. Pet animals ha\i. name*, 
when other annnals of the same kind ha\'c not The 
peasants throiighout England use names, it is said, for all 
the fidds, although strangers an. not usuall) acquainted 
with them. 

V Proper hame, then, has a connotation, but not a^ 
filed general connotation. It is attached to a Unique 
individual, and connotes »hatc\‘cr maj bo mioUTd ir| 
his identity or m mstnimenlal m bringing it before thd 
mind. 

MTicn wc think of histof> the importance of proper 
names becomes rcr} gnat Thn u the rhanictenjtic logical 
difftawcB between htcorj and science. England" and 

I- ranee” are proper names, namts of individual e.'oi.tcnccs 
m contact with our world of perception, not saentific ab- 
fatmctions. Fven the words, 189a are parti) of tbc 
nature of a proper rumc. Hiej sa) nothing merely general 
or abstract about thu )'ear they assign the )car a name by 
counting forwards from a unique point m the senea of )‘enr8, 
Itself designated b) the namo of a hutoncal personage. 
Everything that is smipl) distinguished b) lU place m the 
senes of events in space and time is in some degree a proper 
name. Thus we could not identify the French Revolution 
by mere saentific definition It is known by its proper 
name, as a unique event, m a particular place and tune. 
^Vhen thus identified it may have oil kinds of general ideas 
attached to iL It would be hard to show that Our earth,” 

Our solar lyitera are not proper names, m virtue of their 
uniqueness. 
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7 It has sometimes been said that Connotation is m 
inverse ratio to Denotation Mill explains the fact upon 
which any such idea rests - If e arrange things in classes, 
such that the one class includes the other — e g Species 
“ Buttercup,” Genus “ Ranunculus,” Ordei ‘‘ Ranunculacere,” 
— of course the genus vnll contam many species besides the 
one mentioned, and the order many genera besides the one 
mentioned The object of the arrangement is that they 
should do so, and thus bring out the graduated natural 
affinities which prevail in the world Thus the denotation 
of the genus-name is larger than that ^ of the species, and 
the denotation of the order-name is larger than that of the 
genus-name 

But further, m such an arrangement the genus can 
contain only the attributes iihich are common to all the 
species, and the order can contam only the attributes 
iihich are common to all the genera, so the genus-name 
implies feiier attnbutes (less connotation) than any one 
species-name under it, and the order-name implies feiier 
attributes (less connotation) than any one genus-name 
under it 

That IS the fact i\ hich suggests the conception of Denota- 
I tion and Connotation as varying inversely 

But in any case it would not be right to speak thus 
^imathematically of an inverse ratio, because there is no 
Imeamng m a numencal companson of attnbutes and mdi- 

^ See Venn, p 174, for reference to Hamilton Venn points out the 
fallacy 

* Logic, Bk I ch vii § 5 

^ Or “than the species,” if we take the denotation as made up of 
species 



omrt nearly all pfopertxa. happens is that tbo gentu-l 

idea represents the general plan on which the speaes arc 
boilt, bat pro\idei for each of iho parts that constitute the 
whole, \'ar)mg in the ipcafic cases within certain limits, 
Th^in the JRanuncubcCT M'tl no petals.^ 

Bat w e do not omrt th <,.,^turoctcr petals * from the gcnus-i 
idea. 'We state the general plan so far os this element isj 
concerned as “Petals fn'e.or morcj^ rarely none | This if| 
read by a botarust to mean that in some groups the petals 
tend to be aborted, and sometimes are actually mudong; Xn 
a symbobc representation of the gcmis-idea such a property 
may stai>d os and its ranous spcciGc forma os Ai, Aa 
A3, etc There is nothing to prcrcnl these ipcaDc phases 
approachif^ and sometimes reaching zero. No doubt if 
the classificatwn is pursued In tho Urrection of imn'crsals* f 
containing fewer and fewor properties, it is possiblo to amvo 
at conceiXs which appear to havo a larger denotation and a 
smaller connotatron than those “bdoiH'' them, Ranun 
culacerc," rHcot>’lcdons, “llant^ Oigarusma.* 

But this IS only because we choose to form out ijitcm by 
that proems of abstraction which consistj m leaving out 
properties. £ g comparing Frenchmen with men in genertd 
* Sec JcTOQi, p. 4a 
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\\e assume that “Frenchman” indicates (a) all the qualities * 
of humanity as such, and (ft) the qualities of French humanity 

f in addition to these But is this so in fact ? Humanity, 
considered as a ider, and therefore as a deeper, idea, may 
have more content, as veil as more area, than Frenchmanit} 
[we do not reall}, m thinking of humanity, omit from our 
I schematic thought all references to qualities of Greek, Jev, 

‘ English, and German, and their bearing and interaction 
I upon one another' It is only that ve have been drilled to 
assume a certain neatness in the pyramidal arrangement by 
■which ve lamly tr)"^ to reduce the meaning of a great idea to 
something that has no system and no inter-relation of parts, 
but approaches as near as possible in fixity to the character 
of a definite image, though far removed from such a character 
m the impossibility of bringing it before the mind 
1 So ve can only say, “the greater the denotation the less 
'the connotation,” and vice ve/sd, m as far as ve arrange 
J ideas by progressive abstraction in the sense of progressive 
1 omission But it is not the only way of regarding them 
!) Thmgs may develop new :._inter-re}ations as their numb er 
/increases Has the community, as Mr Bradley asks, less 
j meaning than the individual person? But we must not ^ 
consider the community, would be the ansver, we must 
simply consider the relation of an idea of one individual to 
any idea that applies to many individuals This is simply 
to rule out those relations that anse vuthin progressively 
larger v holes We can do so, if ve thiirk the exclusion 
necessar)'’ in the mterests of logical punty, but it is only by 
doing so that we can mamtam t he traditional view of conno- 
t ation and denota t ion It is vorth while to thmk out the 
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matter for ourMrls*,'^ m rvUtHin i • ixli fannlur klcai a\ 
ihoM; of nun and animal ll I p!atn tlul Itlca of 
"animal "canne t omit all n-fcicncc Jo InltlhscncT Imt mu t 
m 'omt Tij) all w few tht IrfT'mit of this pn>jK'Ti) 

whtrli run tlmnjplHTtn the atitnul lingtl ini, ami onh find 
a rltmav m nun. \rKl il Ii pUtn a!<^ Ilut ctin if mtilli 
gemx mere mhoHy omilittl, thii mould rw t !ca\-c l«chind, as 
m a wmple ftralificition projicrtics in mhich llic mJioIe 
animal kln^^dom mas the *ame Man* animatiij* is modified 
throughout In a iray corrmponding to Ins rationali!) >o that 
nn general idea could be framed inrludmg him and otlicr 
animals, umpl) by collcrling pmjn rttrs irh>ch arc the wsme 
and omitting thov: mhuh are difTcnnl TTie Idea of "man ” 
reaJI) becomes nclicr mhen consideml In the Iif.ht of a 
comparison * with the rest of the animal world Oar peal 
fyiftcms of futural cbssifiration, rrjrTcacntinh aihmilcs 
graduated bj descent arc wlut pvc the slew which we 
Kssc cntiastil a certain objectisc importance Hut tlic) 
do not establish K as on eadUMs*e lognal doctrine. 

Mfwe to Ut on thming the «h>Je of (hi oxnpuhoo, in rtpltdl 
ttope Into the complrle tJ« of nun. ifcm ih to the 

»ntmd can aiU Dolliioct rvrn ut, ho«eTrr it lotei tv>tUr>£ Uu 
tlniplj bc co raci tbe toow of r bllons kK kcil tt so to sjw L froa 
Ibe other nul 
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LECTURE VI 


Parts of 
tlie Judg- 
ment 


PARTS Ot THE JUDGMENT, AND ITS UNIT! 

I The result of taking the Judgment as one -with the 
Proposition has been to assume that its parts were the same 
as those of the Proposition , ^ and moreover the same as 
those of the Proposition m a vei^' artificial form, viz as 
analysed into three separable elements, “Subject,” “Predi- 
cate,” “ Copula,” commonly represented in the examples 
of the text-books by Substantive, Adjective or Substantive, 
and the Verb “ is ” 

For the operation of Formal Logic it is almost necessary 
to have these parts, because it is requisite to transpose the 
terms (as m Conversion) Avithout changing their meaning,® 
and to get nd of tenses, Avhich do not belong to Scientific 
Judgment, and are very troublesome m Formal Inference 

Thus m Formal Logic we prefer the shape of sentence 
“ Gold IS lustrous ” to “ Gold glitters,” and “ The bndge is 

^ This assumption involves (see Lecture V ) a confusion behveen the 
Proposition as thoroughly understood, and the Proposition as a senes 
of partially sigmficant sounds or signs For obvious reasons, this 
confusion is very readily made. 

® If the “predicate” is a SubstanUve, this presents no difficulty, 
and if it IS an Adjective, it can be done by a httle straming of grammar, 
or the insertion of “thing” or “things.” With a verb it is moie 
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oad-ed’* to “There « a ctack in the bndge.” And prnc 
ncaDy n]I propositions am be thrown mto thu shape, which 
w convenient for comparing theim (The educational iTilue 
of elementary formal logic consists chidl) I am con^nneeti, 
m the eierose of paraphrasing poetical or rhctoncal asxcr 
dons mto this typical shape, with the luost possible sacrifice 
of meaning TTie commonest mistakes m the work of 
beginner*, withm my expcnenco as a teacher consist 
m failures to mterprrt rightly the sentence given for 
analysis. 

But this type is not reoDy ultunale. The judgment can 
bo comeyed without a grammatical subject, and without 
the verb is — indeed without any gramma ticaJ verb at olL 
On the whole this agrees with UiU s mcw in the chapter 
“Of ProposrtJona.'’ ^ He points out (j i) that wu really 
need nothing but the Subject and Predicate, and that the 
copula IS a mere sign of tbeir connection as Subject and 
Predicate. He does not, however discuss the case m which 
the grammatical Subject is absent 

* In analysiag the Judgment os an act of thought we Coimla, 


may begin by dismissing the separate Conula. (It has no ^ 



come to be considered separately because the abstract verb 
is IS used m our languages os a sign of the complete 
enunciation. But there is not m the Judgment any separate' 
significant idea — any third idea — coming m b et w e en the 
Subject and Predicate of Judgment V> e should try to 
think of the Copula not os a link, separable and always 
* Utn' Zjyir Bk. L ch. i 
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Are Sub- 
ject and 
Predicate 
necessary 


intnnsically the same,^ connecting two distinct things We 
should think of it rather as the gnp with which the parts 
of a single complex whole cohere with one another, diffenng 
according to the nature of the whole and the inter-depend- 
ence of its parts Benno Erdmann ” has stnkmgly expressed 
this point of view by saying, that in the Judgment, “ The 
dead nde fast,” the Subject is “ the dead,” the Predicate 
“fast nding,” and the Copula '•'‘the fast riding of the dead" 
'In other words, the Copula is simply the Judgment con- 
sidered exclusively as a cohesion between parts of a complex 
idea, the induudual connection between which can only be 
indicated by supplying the idea of those parts themselves 
j 3 The 6}5)hat.J?xedicate_is more_ necessary_thajj_the 
1 expl icit Subject 

We have spoken of Judgments expressed by one word, 
“ Fire ’ ” “ Thieves ’ ” etc , and also of impersonal Proposi- 
tions, “ It IS raining,” “ It is thawing ” These two classes 
pf Judgments show hardly any explicit Subject at all But 
'we could not assert anything without a Predicate — that 
'would be to assert without asserting anything m particular! 

As these Judgments have, roughly speaking, a Predicate 
and no Subject, I do not thmk it convenient to call them, 
vith Dr Venn, existential judgments It is true that they 
refer to reahty, but their peaiharity is in not refemng to a 
distinct subject And when used for definite and complex 
assertions they become very artificial, e g “There is a 

In a comic Logic, with pictures, meant to stimulate dull minds at 
a Umversity, I have seen the Copula represented as the coupling link 
between t\\ o railway carnages This is an excellent type of the way 
in which we should not think of xt 

- Logik, p 189 
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Bntuh ConstitDhon by which our a ore goaiantccd. 
Instead of organising the content of the Judgment, such a 
form of assertion simply tosses the whole of it into the 
Predicate m a single mass. I 

TTie question is only one of words but it appears to me 
more convenient to reserve the term Existential judgments 
for those highl) artificial assertions which actually empio) 
the Predicate exist or existeiice," t S ^ Matter exists. 
These arc at the opposite end of the senJe from those last 
mentKmed, and arc the nearest aj^iroach to Judgment with 
Subject and no Predicate. That is to sa> Lbeir Predicate 
13 the generalised abstract form of predication * unthoat any 
special content — the kind and degre e of existence asserted 
being undentood from the conlert 
Except, however m the case of these pccuhail) abstract 
and reflective assertions, it must be laid down that a pre«| 
dicnted content is necessary to judgment, while an expha^ 
subject of predication is unnecessary 

4. If It IS possible, in some cases, to throw the whole 
content of judgment into the predicate^ this rather disposes 
us to cnticise the notion that there must be two diitinci 
matters, objects, ideas, or contents, m every Judgmintl^ 
The notion m question has two forms. 

It is thought that the Judgment consists m putting two 
tdtss tog^er ^or *' 


Two li 
oc Thlm 


r 


Expreafcd In Greek by Ibe woi4 co rre ap ooding to k," used with 
an fce nt, which does Dot betong to It In hs ordlonij me. lie k good 
“ ^rr I 11 cikij o frr 

For thk cooceptkn lea Hunlltoo s LtdMrtt m L^c L tXj and 
far * ctitickm on h, MDT L^ttc Bk. L ch. t ImU Mr Venn warn 
to tpchm to rtcnnhwi a rlew bat I do not feel ran thni he Inteodi to 


Two Ideas 


Notion, of 
mental 
transition 
pure and 
simple 
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( That the Judgment consists m comp^ mg_t^ or more 
things ^ 

(a) The notion of “ two ideas ” has .Uo pnncipaLjiiffi^ 
c ultie s 

(i ) In its simplest shape the notion of “ tii o ideas ” in- 
volves the great blunder which I explained m Lecture IV 
It suggests that the parts of Judgment are separate and 
successive psychical states, and that the Judgment consists 
in a change from the one to the other Herbert Spencer, 
as I understand him, considers eveiy relation to be appre- 
hended as a mental change or passage from one idea to 
another This view would degrade logical connection into 
mere psychical transition I do not say that there is no 
psychical transition in Judgment I do say that psychical 
transition is not enough to make a Judgment (The parts 
'of Judgment, as we saw in the last lecture, do not succeed 
one another separately like the parts of a sentence Xhg- 
relation ..^ between, Subi ect and Pr edicate is not a.j : elation 
betvv een ment al states, but is^ ^elf the co ntent of a single, 
though c^tinuous^meataLstate Mill has nghtly touched 
I on this point “ VTien I say that fire causes heat, do I 
) mean that my idea of fire causes my idea of heat ? ” " and so 
^ on The fact is that “ Fire-causing-heat ” is itself the single 
content or meaning represented m my sjunbohc idea , it is 
t not a succession of psychical states in my mind, or a passage 
from the idea of fire to the idea of causing heat 

* discuss the question m the form in which it is referred to in the text 
Sec his Evtpnical Logic, pp 210 and 21 1 
^ See Jevons, pp 61 2 , and Mill, Bk T ch 111 , tnt( , and ch iv , 
inii 

- Logic, Bk I ch V § I 
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(il) But further umientonding now that the Judgment ts Ab*mct 
composed of a single ideal content, and is not a transition 


from one mental ftatc to another there u still a difficulty 
in the concepbon that lU comporicnt elements are nothing 
but ideas. If the Subject in Judgment is no more than an 
i deal content bow b) what means, does the Judgment 
c laim to be true of Reality? The Subject cannot belong^ 
to the content or fall within it, for in that ease it would be 
the idea attributed to lUclf * If the Subject were only ai 
part of on ideal content it would not claim to lx true ori 
Reality and where it apptan to U. only an ideal contend 
there Is much dispute m what sense the Judgmuit does 
claim to be true of Reaht> Violaiions of a law of nature 
are impossible. Tbc three onglea of a trungle arc equal 
to two rigbt angles." All trespasser! wiD be prosecuted." 
In these Judgments we should find it hard to moke out that 
the Subject! arc real things corresponding to emr ideas. And 
yet, if they are not, how can the Judgment attach itsdf to 
Reahty? TTui u the difficult question of the dutmction 
between the cat^oncal and the hypothettcal Judgment, and 
we shall have to return to iL In the meantime, we must| 
adhere to our judgment of p erception as the true underlying 
type. The Subj e rt is here not an idea, bu t is^the. Ctyeni 
rea hty this or tXat^ and t he Jod g ment u not a conhmction 
o f two ideas, bet u present reahty qualified by an idem f 
lay It u very hot, meaning that beat, the general 
quality embodied for us m an ideal content, is true of — ] 
forms one tmue with — the »urroundrngs which here and i 
now press upon our attenbon Or agam. This is red," ^ 
1 BnuDey*! PrbutpUt tf p. 
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Two 

Things 


j/ e the content of the idea red is what my attention selects 
and emphasises within the mass of detail presented to it in 
its owm unique focus which the pronoun “ this ” simply 
points out as though with the finger We shall find such 
a structure underlying all the more artificial forms of 
Judgment 

(/3) Thus it would seem that Jevons and !Mill are much 
nearer the real point when they say that the proposition has 
to do ivith two Things, or with a Thing and a group of 
Things But we must notice in passing that Mill,''- after 
fighting hard against calhng them Ideas, takes our breath 
away by saying that they are states of consciousness (There 
is, of course, a difficulty, ivhich I wall not try to deal with 
now, in the fact that however much we refer to things, we 
have nothing to work with tntellectiiaUy but our ideas of 
them, and in some types of Judgment the reference to real 
things is difficult to trace Mill further emphasises this by 
showing, that what we assert in ordinary a/ Judgment is 
coexistence of attnbutes®^) “Now when we say, Man is 
mortal, we mean that w'herever these vanous mental and 
physical phenomena (the attributes of man) are all found, 
then we have assurance that the other physical and 
mental phenomenon called death, wrU not fail to take place " 
That is, no doubt, a very indirect way of referring to the 
real things w^hich we call men Moreover, he treats all 
conclusions in geometr)' and mechanics as hj'pothetical ® 
All this w c shall have to return to, in order to reconcile it 
with our doctnne , which is apparently coincident wrth 

^ Bk I ch \ § 5 - Ibid , § 4. 

“ Ihtd , IjIv II ch M g§ 3, 4 
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Mill I view in the place firit alluded to that the subject m 
Judgment is always reaht) 

But our point at present 1* onl) the dwahU oscrilx-d toi ^ 
the Judgment b) aaymg that it cuenUaU) dcala with.^ICS’' * 
things or^roups of things. Jerons c>cn aajf ^ that ervery 
Judgment is a c ompan sop of two things — though thiso 
“things” ore really it would icem, groups of thmgs.® Wo 
thus ha\‘Q It impressed upon our minds that there a ono 
“ thing ” corresponding to the Subject word (or clause) of 
the Propositional sentence, and another thing” corre- 
sponding to the Predicate-word (or clause), and that these 
are somehow separate, Idee two rallwny camages, till wo 
bring them together by the coupling-link of the copula. 
This B a very meonvement way of lookmg at the 
matter It a not true that oil Judgment u companson,/ 
m the p r o per and usual sense of the word. It U not!’ 
true that Judgment mvolves two things two or moni 
things may be mentioned in a Judgment, but they canrvot 
correspond respe ct ively to the Subject and Predicate. 
It a a real Companion if you say A,D is taller than 
C.D.," but GD IS here not a term m the Judgment. The 
one person, A.B., is quahfied by the ideal content taller 
than CD.,* and the idea of A.B so qualified is referred to, 
or discnminated within, perceptive reality Comparison b 
a rather complex process, and consisti in a cross-reference 
by which each of two objects u judged according to a 
standard furnished by the other but this complex process j 
11 not necessary to nil Judgment, and cannot bo expressed 
with complete convenience m a aingie Judgment And in ^ 

' EUwmUty Lnsttu in Ltg*e p. 61 * JUJ. p. 6i 
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any case the t^\o objects that enter into the companson do 
not correspond to ti\o essential parts of Judgment 
' It IS far more simple and true to say that Judgment is 
ahyays_the. andysis syn thesis of elements in some one 
Ihing or ideal content “ Gold is yeUow ” has not ■\vithin’ it, 
as Jevons*says it has,^ any direct companson of gold with 
other yellow substances It simply drags to light the 
property “ yellow ” as distmct withm the complex of attributes 
belongmg to gold, while at the same time insisting that this 
property — this meaning of an idea — belongs to, is of one 
piece ivith, perceived reality in so far as gold is given in 
■such reality's The Judgment exhibits the content in its 
\ parts It breaks it up, and pronounces it to be all of one 
tissue, by one and the same mdi visible act We should 
practically have a much fairer chance of seemg clearly what 
TudgmenLis if we began by considenng it as not two things 
or two terms — but as . one thin g . or nne term draivn out into 
^ elements by discmnmatmg selection Even if the paradox 
, that every “Thing” is a Judgment neglects some necessary 
, distmctions, I am convinced that we shall understand 
Judgment much more clearly if we do our best to approach 
, It from this point of view IITienever we look or hsten, and 
7iofice features and quahties in the perceptions that arrest the 
'eye and ear, we are rapidly and contmuously judging 
' “ The fire is crackling,” “ The dayhght is wanmg,” “ That 
' bookshelf is not full,” “ The window-curtain is twisted ” In 
' none of these cases is there any separation other than an 
intellectual distinction between the predicated content and 
\ the perceived reality Tb.e_riidgPlg Rt .is_simplv a distinc t 

^ Loc cit 
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of Judg;Tn^t. 

Therefore, to draw our conclusion as to t he Unit> of the I 
T udgroent it is not a transition fro m one mental state tol 
another the relation of which it consists is not between 1 
ideas in it, but is the content of the idea which forms iL 
T udement 18 not pnmanlv comparison between two things ; 


i t^u a thing or content d ispta\ed aspojyssi ng som edc&nito' 
r clatioo of quality w ithin it* idcntit) E\Tay Judgment is 


the caantent of one idea, but jxm may of course distinguish I 
relation* between ideal element* within this idea. Fho 
causes heat" u a single content or idea, the naturo of fire, 
expanded into one of it* properties. 

5 But then if the whole Tudtrroe e>i U n n.tifw. 

what IS the diilereDce between Subject and Predicate, and is 
It necessary to distinguish Subject from Predicate at 
If ftmw Judgments can be made without explicit Subjects, 
cannot all be made m that way ? , 

Thu suggestion is very useful os cairyiog on the simplest, 
type of Judgment throughout tho whole theory of Judgment! 

By a little torture of expression any Judgment can bo 
t hrowp mtQ_n fnrm m which undefined Reobty is thej 
general su biect *nd the whole ma*3 of tho Judgment is thoj 
Prcd'Catri "WUltain Pitt wa* a great statesman " — Therei 
was a great statesman named William Pitt The three 
angle* of every triangle are equal to two right angle*" — 

There ore fi gur e s known os triangle* with their three angles 
equal to two right angle* All atixens arc member* of 
a moral order — There is a moral order including the 
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relations of citi/cnshi]) ' , ^‘All trcspis'^ers \\ill he pro- 
secuted ” ~ “ 1 lore ,arc ronditions wluch ensure the prosecu 
lion of possible trespassers" Or jou miglit alw.ijs put a 
subject, “Reality is sueli tiiat ’ — “ Rcnlitj is characterised 
by ” 

Thus ^\e see that, as we ha\e said before, in ever) JiKljt' 
iment ll^ uliiniaje subje^ti is Reality, the world in contact 
{with lisas weha\c ahead) (juahlied it b) prenous Judgment 
It IS a less mistake to re*ject the Subject and Predicate in 
the Judgment altogether, than to think that the) arc separate 
things or ideas, and that in judging you pass or change from 
' one to the other Always bear in mind that it is possible 
] to mass the whole Judgment as a single Predicate direct I) or 
^ mdirecll) true of Reality 

Haling said this much, to make the Unit) of the Judg- 
ment unmistakable, we may now safely distinguish between 
the Subject and Preduatc in the Judgment And we shall 
find the safest clue to be that the cviihcit Subject, when 
there is one, marLs the jilacc at which, or the conditions 
under which, Reality accepts the Predicate The natural 
'.Subject is concrete, and the Predicyate abstract ^_thc_Su^ect 
iVeal, and the Predicate ideal, but jironounced to be real 
/iThe reason of this is that every' Judgment is the connection 
(of parts in a whole, and to be a whole is the characteristic 
|of reality' In other words, the natural course of thought is 
to define further what is already in great part defined, and 
i our real world is that which we have so far defined The 
isolated judgments of the text-books make it very hard to 
^ grasp this, because you seem to begin anywhere for no 
connected reason at all But if we reflect on actual thought, 
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irc find that, as Mr Stout verj dtncrh saj^ wc arc alwaj^ 
dc\tJoping a “subject” which Is in our minds (in the 
ordinary sense of a ‘subject of conversation ) and this 
subject u some region or provimx of tlie world of reality 

Now the cxpliat Subject in Judgment or the grammatical 
Subject m Proposition docs not alunjw set out the full 
nature of this, but mcrtly some mart or point in it which 
wo wish to insist upon So that we roaj find in Judgment 
almost onithing ien*ing as cxpliat Subject Thus, as 
Aristotle said quite plajnly and sensibly it u natural to say 
“The horse k white," but wo iwir ha\i. occasion to say 
“This white is a horse U depends on the waj in which 
the Subject come* into our minds.’ Usual!) the Subject 
tnJl be what Dr Venn calls the hca\iCT term i f the term 
liHlh more conrtotatlon. MTicn there ts r>o dilTerencc of 
concreteness between parts and whole, the Judgment be- 
comes reversible as in the equation 7 + 5-ia There is 
no dtstincttbn here between Subject and Predicate, The 
real underlying unity or Subject is the numencal system. 

Thcrefore b) recognising Subject and Prctlraito wo rcpre-| 
Bent the organisation of knowledgi, and the connection of 
mhttcncc or consequence within the content of our know I 
ledge. If we do not recognise this distinction wo throw the! 
whole of Judgment into on undincrentiated mass of fact, run-/ 
rung all assertion into the same mould, “ It it the ease that,H 
etc. One difficulty itill remaina. If the relation between 
Subject and Predicate is within on idea, and not between 
ideas — that Is, If the whole exphat content. Subject and 

’ See ProC Bain, p. 56, npoo liie ■Uoirene and U Itoto of DH- 
ewuee, / t the fcctenl wbject wUeb you hire In jroer mind 
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Predicate together, can be regarded as predicated of reality, 
— ^^vhy IS the act of predication expressed by a verb, r r a 
sign of activity within this content? Why is a verb often if 
not ahiays the form of predication ivhich connotes Subject 
and Predicate? Not because it is a time-word On the 
contrar)’, we i\ant to get rid of the tense in Logic The 
time of a Judgment ought to be determined only by the 
special connection between Subject and Predicate, not by 
tense, because tense is always subjective, merely relativ^e to 
the time of speaking, and is accidental to the content of 
Judgment Action seems nearer to i\hat we want , the veib 
expresses both action and predicate But the tdea of action 
again does not make a predication, and the verb “is” does 
not leally indicate action Perhaps it is the demonstrative 
element in a finite verb that makes it the vehicle of predi- 
cation, t e m 0. finite verb you have a meaning referred by 
a demonstrative element to something else Originally the 
meaning was always an action, “is” of course meant 
“ breathes ” But now the verb has lost vitality by wear and 
tear, and only refers something to something else The 
puzzle is that the Judgment is not referred to us who make 
It, but is expressed as if it was accomplished by something 
outside us That puzzle points to the essential eatuie 
which we insisted on, viz its objectivity, in predication ve 
refer what is mentally our act to a subject that represents 
the real world, not to ourselves at all When I say “ Glad- 
stone comes to London this iv eek,” the verb which expresses 
Gladstone's action also expresses that my real world in his 
person accepts the qualification “coming to London this 
week ” Because of this objectivity of thought, I attribute to 
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the real wmid and net to the connection which ii 

ptcscnttxl to mj miml, ami n» ii taVr^ its pUrc a an art of 
the rca! wotI L l!ul I nii^ht ihroiv iljc whole Tintmt mi 
the I rvdicatc lij Mpnp, The hltil r« nimt t Inlsi m 
coming to London ihu wn-\L ii a pr -tJi an hi true 
RcaJilj " Tlim though the di^tioeii m Ijctwetm Sul j m and 
l*nnlKalc best exhibits the Imng ktnicturr of Inow Unl^e, * 
must beware of tire notion that two ideas or two things are 
needed for Judgment. 
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cism on the 
ordinar) 
scheme 
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need an 
arrange- 
ment 




THE CATEGORICAL AND mPOTHETICAL CHARACTERS IN 

JUDGMENT 

I We ^\lll first consider why we want to examine the 
tj'pes of Judgment, and then what arrangement of them best 
fulfils our want 

(a) If we attended purely to the propositions in common 
use, we should get an unmanageable \anety of forms, 
though the reality of thought would be fairly represented 
■\Ve cannot quite do this, we must try to select the forms 
which for some reason are the most fundamental and 
constant 

On the other hand, it is possible to think simply of what 
is convenient m logical combination , and then for working 
w'lth syllogistic Logic we get the well-known scheme of four 
propositions, each with Subject and Predicate , and for work- 
ing with sjTiibolic Logic we get the existential scheme in 
which Subject and Predicate disappear, and “All S are P ” 
turns into “ There exists no S which is not P ” , or w'e get 
Jevons’ Equational Logic, m which “All A is B ” stands as 
; A = AB Now ever}' Judgment has a great many aspects, 

^ Read Mill, ch iv (Bk I ), on Propositions, Venn, 
cli IX , X Cf Kncnuledge and Reality, pp 57-8, and Venn, p 264 
Ordinary statement, Jevons, p 60, ff , cf p 163 



trcT Ml ;iik:mi:nt vs i_\rrrv \o\ nj 

bnn;; rratlr a ^rry romj rx \\ a 1 rf tnmJ, am! a 

lojipcal m^hoj can i mivJol <n anr « f llw » j^-r* 
xrhi h X'< n<-ntl) cm taw in ♦Ut 1 f f th Ju l-rrmi. 

\<ru <an ulc “ \!l wrn atr tnftu! Ionian lljrtr ate 
no not nr-^rtal nif^" cT Mm — *o*nc m "tuK 
tKnrr- tnofcm«ntn*v n>** nttirfatr artifiojl m ( »tTa,l 
cmolUnr-v ft rm iJh- natural jut -onml rrjnrMWtn^ i! f t 
t^rmr Imt ormttin^ a prrai |>ari f n» natural rr-ran 

in l"hr) tell )t«i nr } tn^ aKn,l a i jtj n of tau alrty 
Ixlurcn ihr mn mt of man ant| il*'* jn nofUl ami 

ihr^ il^trrrr all mi| It "ajuan of tn i n< c m il r **ut jt i man. 

\\ lut x»c want l> ncitlvrT lr» ft H » nftrryxf} U) Un^jgr 
nf>r Ir* puticd If) mrfc mnxrntmir < f 1 Kal t nilnnatn ii 
^\c tsan to loot at tlw jud,nt'rni tm it mmtx •iih nrfet 
cTV*c to in jBj»cT<f <.nj fr-v mj. ilif* jrnmiiul Lmd ff our 
cxi>cTtcTKc wlttch m fact arc <»m trwinl m il»r nieilium of 
Judgment llic pfcat Ltn^donriof intcUrflual cxj^nicnrn 
an. Iciec^rtlon Hi t<iT) arul SnoKv an 1 of thr«* Hirer 
Saence, inrluilm^ llulirtrijiln it il*** form l r»aril »liH-h all 
knowltnl c proxc-» on, am! iii Jmlpmmi mu t tlirtcf Kr !«? 
rtHi^ulrrcd a\ llw niost connilcir 1)1^ 

(/3) Mith thU jiuqinsc m miml, Irt ux 1 <m 1. at Hie ira The 
ditionalMlnrmr umiltmp Hie ntvainc Judpmrtit of which 
we hax. not jrt rjmVcn Me nuj ih mi i live IndcfinUc 
Judpmmi ^ Men arc mortal ax im|>rtfecl l>j ivii Itcuip 
quantified, and we have left axCatrponraJ Judgments tire 
Partirular MTirmaUrc ^ Some mm art mortal " tire Unlvcml 
Airtrmatlvc All men art. mortal,** ami the Singular Afiirma 
thr "Socrates it mortaL" The Singular Afiinuathe Ivow 
ever Is rwt treated of an) rurthcr under the old idvctne 
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IjecAuse in it the bubjcct is tal-en in its full extent, 'ind 
therefore the Singular ,\(rirTnat!\c judgment is rarihcd ■with 
the Unncrsnl -\hirmaii\e So ns Categorical Judgments 
jwc ha\c left the Partuuhr Aftirmatne and the Un^iscrMl 
! Afilrmainc 

Outside the account of the Categorical Judgment find 
the II\pothctical and Disjunctne Judgments touched on as 
a sort of Appendix, standing as "Conditional” The his- 
torical reason of this is that the) ^\ere not recognised h) 
-\nstotle, and haxe never been ineorporated in the diagram 
of judgments emplojed m traditional I^gic Then on the 
ordinary scheme x\e have — 


Categories! 


Particular Universal 

fudgments Judgments, 

including 
Singular 
Judgments 


Conditional 


Iljpotlictieal Disjunctive 
Judgments 


The defects of this scheme from our point of v levv arc — 

(i ) Ojrg j2?pcrsona^I and Demonstrative Judgments are 
ormtted They be classed under the particular, which / ' 
also has an undefined element in the subject 

(ii ) The Singular Judgment (of which the chief instance 
IS the judgment with proper name) is rightly classed as 
Universal, but )et is wrongly absorbed in__the abstract 
universal, from which it ought to be distinguished 

(in ) In the treatment of the Unmersal Judgment there 
are two defects — 

(i) ThejCoPective Judgment, resulting from enumeration, 
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dnrct or indirect, is not dtstm gol^ed jroiJi.llie_Qeiicric 
Jodgmeot, restm g on aconnection of content or presumption 
nf_ fnnci 1ity All the* papers ha\-e been looked m-cr^ 
should be distinguished from “ \11 tnangks hare their three 
angles equal to two nght angles. 

(a) The nature of the Lmvcnal Judgment is not exammed 
'^nth a Mcw to the distinction between Categorical and 
HjpotheticaL The common Logic docs not go behind the 
granunatical form, which on this pomt is not deosiN'c. 

(tv ) The Hypothetical Judgment * is said to consist of two 
categorical propositions, or to be “ vm/^cx * But of course 
It ts a simple judgment, fnma faae expressing a rebtton of 
reason and consequent. Its pans ore not Judgments, for 
they ore not such os to stand alone. 

(t ) The Disjunctive Judgment a often (e-f by Mill and 
Bam) said to be equivalent to two Hypothetical Judgmcntf.1 
The strange thing u that both of these writers take the wrong' 
twa* If we allow conversion of a HypothctKnl Judgment 
two arc enough, but of coarse they must be tho two which 
cannot be got from each other by conversion, viz. the two 
b^imung, ^'If Axs B and “If \ is not B ” respect- 

ively If wo do not admit conversion we must have all 
four Let tho disjunction be, This agnal light is either 
red or green " In order to know this wc must know not 

1 “Tile'* n here tatd Indeed practkaHjw these, so that , by oar 
malyiii, nch s jxidf^ment has n cUfan to umk es a gn l i eisa ljBdcrfaqit. 
It is ££ailt to bod a plainly coUectlTo jodgmeot 'whkh has not some 
affinity to jodgment with dsmonstrodTC pT OPc on or proper name, A 
In which All it P s'* staods as lobject has affinity with 
tho 

Eiln, p. 85 I Jercat, p. |6«X 
* inn, ch. It I Bain, p, S6. 
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.'jOul) tint, ‘ If It IS rt,(l It is no* i,ri>n' (with its cnt.iml'.nt, 
|“lf It IS grcun U IS not rul ), hut thni, "If It is not r<_il it 
jis gricn {^\uh Us cjuiv tlc'U. "If it is luU gn'>_n it is urr) 
I’J he former In itself kiv* s oi>i„n tin pos,ih)ht\ tint il tun 
I he not red or grem, hut hiue or jellon , the* htter hv 
(the pfissibilit) thit when U is red it nui) a! *0 at the smie 
■time be green I ne fo.mer secures tint the two terms 
I cM'Uule emh otner , the laUer, tint, take‘n together, ihe\ 

' exclude all other jirednates 

5 In an) ( nse, the oisjutn tue is more than an> comhimtion 
of H\potheti(als, and reall) tends to he Categornal, and 

i 

^ought not to he chimed as Conditioml 
Which nrc 2 \\ e will now look at these Judgments m order, consider 
C^-itcRon jmnmng, and ahn a.sreriain the limits of the 

Categorical ludgmeiit, mt that whith alVirnis the* existence 
ofjts bubjecl,_or m othe'r words, resserts a fuel, 

TIic IMr I (i) The I’artieulnr Judgment of common Logit, "Some 
I^gmcm 1’ has^difTerent meanings accordingiis it is understood 
^natunllj, of tied down to be* a-resull of uiumeration 

In any case it is an im perfect, un scicntTie Judgment, m 
jwhich the mind cannot rest, because it has jui_underined 
Umiitat ion imposed, upon the Subject 
Its imiural (a) I* or the natural meaning, take tlie example, “Some 
meaning^ engines can drag a tram at a mile a minute for a long 
/ , distance’^ Ihis does not mcari a certain number of 

■* j* 

/engines, though of course they ore a certain number It 

^ To be accurate, the Judgment would demand the insertion of precise 
details about tram, distance, and other matters But this illustrates the 
point of the text, because the assignment of such details would naturally 
extend to the Subject, and then the " Some” would be displaced 
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mrfini certain cngmci of a poiticubr inal,c, not ipccified 
in the Judgment The Judgment is Categoncal, became 
the undefined resenalion implies a reference to something 
tmanajj-sed, but merely touched or presented in eipcnencc- 
If It iras a mere idea it would ha%c to be clear and if the 
full description or definition were inserted, the Judgment 
would cease to affirm the existence of the engines in 
quesbom AmJ tke Jtidsnmtt itself chaUtnf^ts this comfleiten 
j (jJ) A more artificial meaning is to take the Judgment A 
as not formed by irpperf’c t (iesari|>tmn, but li> imperfect ° 
emimeiatKm (understanding it almost wholl\ in denotation) 
“Some Consen-atives an. in favour of womens suffrage 
This means or ma> mean that we ha\e emmted a certain 
number large or small, who are so, and wc may or may 
not know about the other*. Ti/rs understood flu fndt^eni 
cAal/enga eompkU tnuneratiffn it contains of course the 
elements of a fraction — half most, nmc tenths ofi and 
so on 

This agam is C sjegori tgl not n>erel> because it implies 
counting but because it iropbei counting imits separately 
giv en to cxpenence. 

The Particular Judgment does not include our Impersonal 
and DemonstratnT Judgments the> are not classed m the 
common text-books. But as refemng to perception they 
too are categoncal and assert facts, whether the) have ideas 
to help out the perceptive reference or not. Arid there is 
no reason ngomit lududing them under the Particular 
JudgraeDt. The assertion, "This engine can drag a train a 
m3e a immrte," is much the some kind of Judgment as, 

" Some engine* can, etc. Either of these would be false 
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if no such engines existed These Judgmeuis aie of ihe 
essence of peiccphon The) ha^e the connection of content 
and the undefined complex of presentation struggling to 
gether in them They assert fact 
Singular ( 2 ) The Singular Judgment of the common Logic is prett) 
Judgment Judgment iMth a proper name, ■which I call Indi- 

\idual, and ■which, as we saw, is in part rightly called unnersal 
' — because the Subject extends bejond perception, and the 
’ Predicate follows the Subject Bu t it is a concrete or in- 
( dmdual Unnersal, not an abstract Unnersal, and therefore 
, asserts the existence of its Subje^cL The reason wh) it is 
' taken to assert the reality of its Subject must be, I sup 
pose, that it caji assert this, its Subject being a name for 
an existence that has limited reality ■\nthm the temporal 
senes, and cannot assert anything else, not haMng an) 
general fixed content or connotation -which could imply a 
general connection of Subject and Predicate The general 
connection of content ■which is so fatal to the asserting of 
fact does not exist m this case We see this m INIill’s 
instance “The summit of Chimborazo is white” When 
the Subject is a unique name ivith precise connotation, 
“The centre of graMt) of the matenal unnerse is xanable,” 
then we are passing into the abstract Unnersal, and I think 
we may take such a Judgment perhaps as one of the best 
examples of conjunction of categorical and hypothetical 
meaning, / ^ of a connection of content ascribed to a Sub- 
ject affirmed to exist But usually one meaning or the other 
IS uppermost 

These Judgments, called Singular or Individual, corre- 
spond to the region of histor) or narrahie The realities 
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with which they deal have thar definite position m a singlo 
system of time and space, and this is often made emphatic 
by the use of tenses. But these change with the date 
relatme to the speaker »o that a Judgment with real tense 
most Once have been false, or most become false by 
lapse of time. Thus the Judgment of fact may be not 
absolutely true. Nothing is genmnely true which a change 
of date can make false. The permanently true time-relations 
between Subject and Predicate ore deteimmed bj their 
content, and the copnla a not a tense, but a mere sign of 
affirmation. TTio Singular as Cotegoncal is sharply da- 
tmgmshed from the Abstract Umvcisal, with which common 1 
Logic dasses iL 

(3) Down to this pennt the judgment states &/aa When 
we come to the ordinary umvenol affinnative, we see at once 
that it may express very difieient meanings. In its natni 
meaning it strongly {mfhes that its Subject has a poitK 
OQStenca wi thin the senes of time and space, but 


Unlrexw] 

JoJpneo 


Mm, for example, says ‘ the objects ore no longer indmdw 
ally designated, they are pomted oat only by their attnbrates H 
“ most of them not known mdindually at aH.** That means 
that the expliat Subject is not made of individnala. 
natural meaning is disputed I mclino to think with Vi 
that the Subject 11 natomlty tnken pmrr in Denotation (m 
solely which 11 immeauingX and the Predicate wwrt in] 
connotation. But dearly in literal form fh" S nbJ<irt is 

u rmt affirmed though it mayjiejttTondY implied . Hamilton 

^ LtsiMra toL UL p. 337 
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CATEGORICAL AND HYPOTHETICAL 


LECT 


says quite calmly — “ ‘ Rainy Tveather is wet weather ’ is a 
Categorical Proposition , ‘ If it rains it mil be wet ’ is 
Hypothetical” Between the tv\o I can see no distinction 
I of meaning at all If indeed we take the Universal Affir- 
1, mative in the pure sense of aggregate formed by enumeration, 
i and therefore finite, it Majf be said that we assert the exist- 
ence of the individuals composing it , but this is a very 
unreal \aew of the meaning of the Judgment (though 
suggested by its customar}’- form), and e\ en then it would be 
I hard to prove that v e continue to think of the Subject as 
j individuals This reference to a finite aggregate makes 
• the Colledwe Judgment or Judgmejit of Allness It cannot 
^ really exist in the case of a class like man, of unknown 
I extension, and is confined, at its mdest, to such cases as 
' “All present Members of Parliament have to take a line on 
the Insh question ” This might be Categoncal, but need 
not be so 

^ Others\use, t he Universal Affirmative of common Logic is 
‘l iterally Hypothetical, though in some cases it maj strongly 
pmply the assertion of reality Dr Venn has discussed this 
jquestion - He says the implication of existence is much 
stronger vith a single-vord Subject than mth amany-vorded 
Subject, i e perhaps mth a natural than vith an artificial 
conception But in any case, the expressed bond with per- 
ception is lost, and in pure form the Subject is a mere 
abstract idea, so that the relations of content entirely 
predominate over the implication of existence 

Thus the Unixersal Affirmative in its full meaning fairly 

^ Contrast Jevons, Ehmentai y Logic, p 163 

- Empirical Logic, pp 25S 9 
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representJ the saences of classification, combining a sub- 
ordinate meanujg of AHness or nnmencal totality mth a 
pnmaiy meaning of connotation of attributes or presumed 
causality Mlien ve say “ All the Buttercup family have an 
infenor corolla,” of course ttc mean that there is a reason for 
Often we omit the term oil, os m Heat is a mode of 
motion.” In doing this we wipe out the last trace of Q reference 
to individual objects, and we para to__tbe pure hj’pothetical 
form which absolutely neglects the emtence of objects. </ 

(4) * ^e simplest typ e of this Judgment is, if V is B it Ilrpo- 
ijlC- ^bii jadgmemt corresjxiDds ta abstract saence, but 
It 13 only r ooking exphat wbat w as implied in the Universal 
AfijTTnative^ Tbfft expressed a presmnption of cansahty 
opnSa a dear Reason and Consequent or lacntific 
I necessity The pomt of this form is (L) that it dnjps all 
I reference to mdindaal objecti^ (u.) that it chaDenges jou to 
j explam kaw the Subject-content is tied to the Predicate 
[content '^atcr boils at sia is a statement we should 
generally pass in so-called Cat^ncol form, because it docs 
not challenge any great accuracy of connection But If 
water boils, it is nt a temperature of la"" puts us upon 
asting, _Is the condition adecruate .? and we see at once 
that we must at least say If water bods toiler fmsurt ef 
me aimespkere, it is at a temperature of 1 a or else the 
Judgment is untrue. Of course wo may apply the form 
nghtly or wrongly os you may fill up jour census pap«;r 
ngbdy or wrongl) ■\\ e can only say that jt calls upon you 
to put m an adeq uat e cond itiotL Therefon; I rather object 
• to the form “If \ is, B is, because it adds irry little to 
the so-called Categorical shape. ' 
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We ha've now to ask how the Hjpothet'cal Judgment 
connects its content with reaht), i c. how it is a Judgment at 
all ? And the same explanation must appl) to so-called 
Categorical Judgments, which can be thrown into this form 
without change of meaning 

The point from which the explanation starts is taking 
hjpothesis as supposition This is much more true, I think, 
than connecting it with doul>/ In Dr Venn’s Empirical 
logic the connection of H^pothetlcal Judgment and doubt 
to mj mind disfigures the whole treatment of the Scientific 
Judgment Supposition is distinct from affirmation' — tint is 
true — but just because it is distinct from affirmation, it can- 
not indicate doubt. It probabl) arose out of doubt, but as 
' a method of science it does not implj doubt, but onl) the 
accurate hmitation of attention What doubt is there when 
we judge “If equals be added to equals, the wholes are 
equal ” ? V e are attending to one particular thread of the 
nexus 

I Hypothetical T udgment. then, is Tudgmen t that starts from 
I a supposition .. JLx ery supposition ps .niade upo n a certain 
' basi^_^pf_Realit) Take as an extreme case, “If )OU ask 
permission of A B , he w ill refuse it ” This is a supposition 
and Its result, on the basis of the known character of A B 
And the full judgment is “A B is of such a character, that, 
supposing you ask him for permission, etc.” The Hypo- 
thetical Judgment may be true, as an assertion about A B ’s 
' character, though you may never ask 

Here, then, is the clue to the ^?i\ys^_oPjili_Al>stiact 
> Like Perceptive Judgment, they affima some- 

5 thmg of Realit), but they do this indirectly and not directl} 
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Underlying them them la the implied Categorical Judgment, j 
“ Reality has a character such that, supposing *o and so, / 
the consequence irill be so and so ” iVnd if this implied 
assertion it true, then the Hypothetical Judgment a true, 
although iti terms may be not onl) unreal, but impossible. 

If a microscopic object lens with a focal length of in, 
were used, its nuignif)‘ing power with an A cju-piccc would 
be so manT diameters." Thu u a mere matter of ralnih 
tion, and a unqueitiottabl) true, depending upon the cfTccti 
of refraction upon the optical image. But I do not suppose 
that such an object lens could be made, or used- Docs 
such a Judgment, although true, express a /a^f Ko, I 
should saj not, although common usage \-ancs. 1 remember 
a /h/? A/ff// leading article which said, It h on absolute 
fact, that, if Mr Gladstone had not done something — the 
Govemment would hai’c committed — somemiqult) or other 
Is this what we call a fiict? A\e obserre that iho content 
actually mentioned was never real at aU- The implied 
connection with rcalit) ts “There cnited m reality a condi 
tion of things (unspecified) m which tf Mr Gladstone, etc., 
etc.® Are mathematical truths (irels, and in what sense? 
Abstract truth need not, and perhaps cannot express fact, 
but iraplita fact indirectl} 

(5) The Disjunctn'o Judgment A is ei ther_B or C," is Diijtuxct 
agam not a judgment of doubt bat a mode of Knowledge. 

It may be taken os numerical then it give* nsc to thc^ 
statement of Chances. But m its perfect form it is appro- 
priate to the expositioa of a content as a sj’stcm, and it 
ma> be taken as ret u rning to the Cotegoncal Judgment, 
and combming it with the H)'pothetical, b*causf* its 
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!conteht is naturally taken as an indnidual, being necessarily 
'concrete 

The peculiar point of the Disjunctue is that it makes 
negation positnely significant 

“This signal light shous either red or green ” Here ue 
have the categorical element, “This signal light shoi\s 
some colour,” and on the top of this the two Hypothetical 
Judgments, “ If it shows red it does not show green,” “ If it 
does not show red it does show green ” Yo u cannot ^make 
it u p out of the two Hyp othetical Judgmen^ alone , they 
do not give you the assertion that “ it shows some colour ” ^ 

Does this state a fact I think At_ajji.ph.es_a factjn^r 
more distinctly than the hypothetical does, but of course it 
IS a question whether an alternative can be called a fact It 
seems a precise expression of some kinds of reality, but it is 
not a solid single momentary' fact It is very' appropnate to 
the objects of philosophy as the higher concrete science, 
which are conceived as systems of facts bearing definite 
relations to each other , ^ “ Society' is a structure of 

individual characters, having positions v\hich are not inter- 
changeable ” Taken all as a mass, they are conjunctively 
|Connected, but taken in distinguishable relations they are 
disjunctively related A human being as such has some 
position and no other, and this is ultimately determined by 

1 The example in the text, cliosen for its simplicity, may be objected 
to as involving perceptiv e concreteness by the pronoun “this” You 
can have a disjunction, it may be said, dealing with “ the triangle” as 
such , and why should this be more “ Categorical ” than the assertion 
that the tnangle has its angles= three nght angles? Still, it might be 
replied, the development of a single nature into a number of precise 
and necessaiy alternatives, always gives it an implication of self- 
completeness. 
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the mtorc of the tocul whole to which he belon;;^ He is 
if this, nothing clx^ and if nothing cl^ then this. V mon. 
artiftcul oampk which illuitraics the degree In *hifh 
actual alrtlracl knowledge and purpose can l«c cmliodted l»^ 
man in machincrj h the interlocking fc)ktcm of point* and 
signals at a great railmuy station. I suppose that the osence 
of such a s)ftem lies in arrangements for ncccAsanl) closing 
ever) track to all Iml one at atimc of anj tracks whtcli cross 
it or constTgc into it. The track \ recciirs trains from 
11, C, I) if the entrance for those fmm A is open H C, 
and L) an. t/so fid closed if \ It, and L an. closed, I> 
IS open, and so on. This is a disjunction i onsaousl) and 
purpose!) incorporated in material Cici, and dilTen from a 
EhsjunclKc Judgment only In so tar as eii tence n s.cswmly 
diffen from ducunlrc thooghL 

The dajuxwnion xetrms to complete the s)-M m uf Judg 
menu mcludmg all the other* m lUclf and ii is wrong m 
pnnapic to dulinguish, c jf between a bjpothetical and 
categoncal disjunction or to conswler how a disjunction 
can be denied hor dujuriction In itsdf Implies a kind of 
indhiduolity which Is be)x»nd mere tact and mere abstract 
truth, though allied to lioth and all intuHigiblu negation 
u under not of a Unjunctlon Jsepallon of a t^j^M^on 
would mean throwing aside the whole of somt, dcflnito 
group of thought* as DUlaaous, and going back to begin 
again with a judgment of the *uiiple*t kind. It amounts 
to saying, None of )*our dutinctlons touch the point )*ou 
rauft begin afresh. 



LECTURE VIIIi 


Distinc- 
tion be- 
tween 
Contrary 
and Con- 
tradictory 
opposition 


NnCATIONj AND OPPOSITION OF JUDGMENTS 

I The only important point in the traditional diagram of 
the opposition of Judgments is the distinction between 
contrary and contradictory opposition, the opposition, that 
IS, beh\ een A and E, and the opposition betw een A and O, 
or E and I 

In Coni) ary Opposition the one Judgment not only denies 
.the other, but goes on t o_deny„or^ assert soj nething mor e 
besides 1 he mere grammatical shape “ No man is mortal ” 
conceals this, but -we easily see that it says more than is 
necessary' to deny the other, “All men are mortal ” 

In Coni) ad) dory Opposition, the one Judgment does 
absolutely nothing more than is involved in destroying' 
the other 

4 

The Coni) ary Negation has the advantage m positive, or 
at least in defini te imp ort 

The Co)it) adtdo)y or pure Negation has the advantage in 
the e\hausliye (^sjpjicjtiomvhich it imoHes 

This IS plain if ive reflect that Contrary Negation only 

^ Read Bain, pp 55 on “Negative Names and the Universe of 
the Proposition,” also on “Negative Propositions,” p S3 ff , Venn, 
Empirical Lagic, pp 214 — 217 , Jevons, Ehmcntary Logic, ix , on 
“ Opposition of Propositions” , Mill, ch iv § 2 
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rests on ihc Law of Conlradictton \ is not iKrth A ami 
not A.” 

Ordinary Di cf Of/aii/ian cf JuJpncnfs 


Contrar^r OppohKion 



Sub contrary OppoKition 


\ — Umrersal AfRrraatnx 
E ■» Umveml Iscgalnx- 
I - Particular AfTiniKitnx 
O - Particular N^tnx. 


All mi.n ojx mortal 
No mun aix mortal 
Some men an, mortal 
Some men ore not mortal 


Sub-contrar) Opposition has no real meaning iIk. Judj, 
mcnti io opposed arc compatible. 


It IS not true both that ‘^All Mia an, wise and that 
"No M P 5 are wise, but both may be false while Con 
tradiciojy Negation implies the Ijjw of Pidudcd TTiJrd or 
excluded Middle, \ Is other A or not A, the principle 
o { dtsl unction, or rather the Umplcit case of it. It is not[ 
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\frhe both that “ All M P ’s are ^v^se ” and that “ Some M P s 
are not inse ” The point is, then, on the one hand, that in 
ConJradid;i0m^:ouj^ni£O_from falsehood to truth, ^ while in 
Contrariety you can piil}’’ go^ from truth to falsehood , ^ut 
' also that in Contradiction the Affirmative and Negative are 
I not at all on a level in meaning, while in Contrariety they 
Care much more nearly so Then if ue leave out the relations 
of mere pluraht}, of All and Some, which enable you to 
get contraty negation in pure negative fonn in the common 
I Logic, w e ina} sa} generall} that in contrary negation son ie- 
j thin g IS assprted. and in contradictory negation taken quite 
|literall} nothing is asserted, but we hav^e a “bare denial," a 
|predicate is merely removed In actual thought this can- 
not be quite realised, because a bare denial is really mean- 
ingless, and we alwa)s have m our mind some subject or 
universe of discourse within v\hich the denial is construed 
definitel} But this definite construing is not justified by 
the bare form of contradiction, which consists simpl) in 
destrojing a predication and not replacing it by another. 
In as far as j ou replace it b) another, defined or undefined, 
)ou are going fon\ard towards contrarj negation 
1 2 Thus, Contrar) Negation in jts _essence _js_affi rmation 

[w ith a neg ative intention, and we may take as a tjqie of it in 
jthis wider sense the affirmation of a positive character with 
fjthe intention of denying another positiv^e character E g 
jjiwhen )ou denj “This is a right-angled triangle " by asserting 
.'“This IS an equilateral triangle,” vou have typical contrary 
negation It is not reallv safe to speak of contranes ex- 
cept with reference to judgments, intended to deny each 

^ I e Contradictor} altermtn es are exliaustiv e 



Mil 


1 tl I 1 H Nr \Ml t Nl> \I ^ 


oiIkt Imt n I tt minnrt l» i*cal <f j no f th sir 
pmu a » nlnn 1*1 i'll! mto \ tau»<- l’ i. onic 
cannot !«• 1 th * 

\\ c mu l ihctcfjfc 0 Tn«; bj ft m Ji' ijal (»( 

nnirv, ihr nmc thin^ nr «tmtrnt ha man) I'l/Tmrni piali 
IK'S and cwn iom1rr>o rlui «r arc aj^t 1 all 

nmlraT) i»f ifiij^nnc Iln a 1 latu «a» fonl ol | intm^ 
out a ihin^ onnot lu\c diffctml m rpj nmp jualiiK-v to 
the vinvc rtlatioo, Ilut u t » ItI mpin^ I > the oror 
)trt Uf«l T the umc r ndiii m ll» nnir thinp rtuy I 
hliK In one |»ari of rt and preen m anmh t and the ome 
jiirt of jt ml) l>c I lac 1 V dajhptit atvd pren 1»> tandlcli^hu 
Hut the wimc surface cannot I-- 1 luc an J pern at ortre l») 
the unie hp,hl to the •uirur or Uk Linp tn the sime direct lun 
J)if(rtnt ijuahtio iKcuflic /tW/^Airruhcn ll)c> iLami to land 
in the umc rcbtion tu iltc kamc tul )cct Kiplit angled 
trunjo arnl c»iaibteTal tfunpio d » not ilcny each other if 
»c lca\c them In jr-arc »hIc Ii) »ide Tht 7 aic then mctrl) 
difTcTmi »pccio of the unic pcnui, or diilmmt c mlmulion 
of the fcamc anpular »|uce. IIutir>ouu) Thi> irunpl n 
rrphi anpled, and I wiy It 11 t^ailaieral, llien they den) 
each other and bmrnic true ronirancv 

n>en the mtatttrig of denial i\ alira>-s of the niiun. tif 
omtrary deniaL As wt atwa)** kfieal. and ihinV. within a] 
peneral luhj -ct or unnL'T>c of di>cuum. it fuUoWi that c\rr) 
denfal hubsinutc^ acme afUr ma tiun for the jud^nii n^whtrhl 
it den tes. Ilic onl) judgments in which this is not the casc^ 
an, those called by an unmeaning tradition Infinite Jutlg 
menu, { t judgmenu in wJifch the ncgalit'c jircdicatc ^ 

• hiin, p. 55 C 
R 
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includes ever) determination ^\luch has applicability to the 
Subject This is because the attribute denied has no appli- 
cability to the Subject, and therefore all that has apphcabiht) 
IS undiscnminatingly affirmed, in other u ords, the judgment 
has no meaning “ Virtue is not-square ” This suggests 
no definite positive quality applicable to ^nrtue, and there- 
|fore is idle You may safely analyse a significant negative 
'^judgment, “ A is not B ” as = “A is not B but C,” or as = “ A 
]is X, ^vhlch excludes B ’’ For X may be undetermined, " a 
^colour not red ” But then if the meamng is always affirma- 
Itive or positive, vhy do we ever use the negative form? 

3 In the first place, we use it because it indicates exclu- 
' siOD, and ^vithout it we cannot distinguish between mere 
differents on the one hand and contranes on the other If 
you ask me, “ Are you going to Victona, London Chatham 
and Dover station?” and I answer, “ I am going to Ahctona, 
London Bnghton and South Coast,” that wall not be satis- 
factor}’ to you, unless you happen to know^ beforehand that 
these stations are so arranged that if you are at one you are 
not at the other They might be a single station used by 
different companies, and called indifferently by the name of 
either To make it clear that the suggestion and the 
answer are incompatible, I must say, “I am not going to 
Victona, London Chatham and Dover,” and I may add or 
not add, “I avi going to Victoria, London Brighton and 
South Coast ” That tells you that the one predicate ex- 
cludes the other, and that is the first reason why we use the 
generalised form of exclusionj i e negation 
J But in the second place, it can give us more, and some- 
thing absolutely necessary to our knowledge, and that is not 
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Sligc of 
Significant 
Negation 
Combin- 
ation of 
Contrary 
and Con- 
tradictory 


Different 

Affirm- 

ations 


CojUraty 
p^posi- 
tion, ~c\- 
clusu e. 


if you knock dot\n the negatne, the original affirniatnc is 
left standing Sigt\art and B Erdmann say this 1 think 
It monstrous I do not bclie\c that )ou must find an 
affirmative standing before }ou can den) 

4 Well, then, the point a\c ha\e reached is this "W hat 
VC mean in denial isalvajs the eontrarj, somethin g positne 
What ve say in denial — in other words, the literal form 
which we use — alwajs approaches the contradictor), t c is 
pure exclusion 1 he Contrary of the diagram denies more 
than It need, but still its form is that of exclusion Now we 
ha\e seen that in denial, as used in common speech, we get 
the benefit of Iwth ajfftnnaiion and exclusion^ but in accurate 
(thought we want to do much more than this we want to 
get the whole benefit of the negatne form — that is, to get 
la posUue meaning together with not onl) exclusion, but 
(exhaustion 

I will put the three eases m one example, beginning with 
mere affirmations of different facts 

(1) “ He goes by this tram to da) ” “ He goes by that 

train to-morrow ’’ This conjunction, as simpl) stated, gnes 
no inference from the truth or falsehood of either statement 
to the truth or falsehood of the other 

(2) “ He goes by this tram,” and “He goes b> that train, ’ 
W'lth a meaning equivalent to “No, he goes b) that” If 
it is true that in the sense suggested b) the context he 
goes by this train, then it is not true that he goes by the 
other, and if it is true, in the sense explained, that he 
goes by the other, then he does not go by this Each 
excludes the other, but both may be excluded by a third 

[■alternative If it is not true that he goes b) this tram — 



vm 


TiiE rosnrvT negation 


J33 


nothing folloKs. Then, mn) Ik, ony number of tmins ho| 
might go b) or he tmght gi\i. up going j t your UniNcrse 
of diico\ir»c, jour imp\ic\t meanings not cxpTc»l> Imxrted, 

If It u noi true to aar No, he goe* by that — taking the 
whole meaning together and not aepamUng its parts, for 
thn combination is essential to the “contrary — nothing 
follows OS to tho truth of the other statement He ma> not 
bo going at all, or nuy be going lij some thnxl train, or li) 
roaiL 

Birt if jxm limit jour Universe, or general subject, then 
jou can combine tho toIuc of conitarj and contn^dtrtorv 
negatKm Then jttu say, 

(3) Ho goes either hy this tram or l>> that Phen jou Combiactl 
can infer not only from He goes hj this train that He 
does not go liy that, but from He doe-s not go b\ this iradici ry 
tram” to “ He does go liy that" 

TTie alternative between \ h 11 and \ is not 11 ” 
remams cshaustive, but not U has been given a positnx 
i-olue, hnr* hmtfed the fomiUUtn <*i 

Jtniyrvitdc f The processes of accurate thinking and-obsen 
atjon aim almost ontiixly at giving a positi\-c raluo C to 
not B and a positive ralue B to not-C, under a disjunction 
liecauso it is tlien that you define cxactlj where and within 
what conditions C which Is not B passes into B which 11 ^ 
not C Fake the disjunction Sound is either musical or 
noise. If the successn-o Nibrabons ore of a uniform period 
it is musical sound if they arc of irregular periods it is 
noise. This is a disjimcllon which assumes the form 
A IS either B or C That Is to taj If it 11 B it is not ( 

If It IS not B It 18 C, 
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Therefore I think that all “ determination is negation ” — 
of course, ho^\c^er, not bare negation, but significant nega- 
tion , the essence of it consists in correcting and confirming 
our judgment of the nature of a positue phenomenon b) 
showing that jt/sl uiJien its condition ceases, ihev some- 
thing else begins, and when )ou ha\e exhausted the whole 
operation of the system of conditions in question, so that 
from an> one phase of their effects you can read off what it 
is not but the of/tos are, then you have almost all the know- 
ledge we can get Ihe "Jiist-vot” is the important point, 
and this is only given by a positive negation within a definite 
. system You want to explain or define the case m which A 

becomes 11 You want observation of not-B , but almost 
the whole world is formally or barely not-B, so that you arc 
^ lost in chaos What you must do is to find the point 
' w'lthm A, where Ai w'hich is B passes into A^ which is C, 
and that will give you the just-vot-V> which is the valuable 
negative instance 

Negative 5 You will find it said that a Negativ'e Judgment cannot 
cKof^s^inn- ^‘^’■^press fact, c g that a Judgment of Perception cannot be 
fact j negative This is worth reflecting upon , I hope that what 
has been said makes clear how far it is true The bare form 
/ of Negation is not adequate to fact , it contains mere empti- 
ness or Ignorance , we nowhere in our perception come 
'upon a mere “not-something” No doubt negation is in 
'this way more subjective than affirmation liuj^then as it 
I fi lls up in mean ing, the denial beco mes more and jnpre_Qu. 


I 




a level w ith the affirmation, till at last in s^ stematic know - 
ledge both become double-edged— e very affi rmativ e denies, 
and every negative affirms When a man who is both a 


vni 


A^AL^'SIS OF NEGATION 


ns 


rausicun ood a phpimt tays, compound tone A « a 
discord \ * he tnOTfs exactly bow much of a discord what 
ratio of \TbTation makes it »o much of a discord, horr much 
It would hare to change to become a concord (\ which is 
not Y), axHi what change in the vibration ratio from a, to aj 
would be needed to mate it a concord. To such knowledge 
os this, the accurate negation is just as cxprcssiro as the 
afTinnatjon, and it does not matter whether he raj’s A is 
^ ” or A M by so much not V." It becomes, os Venn 
says, all but impossible to distinguish the affirmation from 
the negation. No doubt affirmative terms come m at this 
stage, though the meaning is ncgalise. Observe m this 
connection how wc sometimes use the nearest word we can 
think oti knowing that the negatno gives tho posittvo mdi- 
rectl) — He wa,s, I won t »> insolent,* meanlDg^itr/ Mf or 

aU htt insolent or again, That was not nght,® rather 
than sajing bluntly wrong " 

6 Ever) significant negation \is not H” can be analj-BetPOperaUcia 
as A. H \ which excludes B ” Of courso \ may not bo 
a distinct C / ? wo may bo able to see that A u not red, 
but we may not be able to nuiko out for certain what 
colour It IS then the colour \ w“nn unknown colour 
which excludes red.* 

How does the rejected idea operato m Judgment? I 
suppose It operates b> suggesting a Judgment which os you 
make it destroys some of its own charactensbes. It ii 
really an expression of the confinnatory negatn’c instance or 

Just-rot.'’ /vst when two parallel straight Imes swing so 
that they can meet,/*!/ then tho two interior onglea begm 
to bo less than two right angles, which tells us that tho 
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straight lines are ceasing to be parallel Just in as much 
as two straight lines begin to enclose a space ^^e become 
a\\are that one or other of them is not straight, so 
that A m turning from Y to X turns pan pa^su from Ai to 
An, and ^^e are therefore justified in saving that A, i\hcn it 
IS Y, cannot be X 

This lecture may pave the iia} for Induction, by gning 
some idea of the importance of the negatne instance mIucIi 
Bacon preached so assiduousl} 

In a real system of science the conceptions are negatne 
towards each other merelj as defining each other One of 
them IS not in itself more negatue than another Such a 
conception, ^ is that of a tnangle compared vith two 
parallel straight lines iihich are cut b) a third line If the 
parallels are sMiiiig so as to meet, they become a triangle 
•which gains m its third angle what the parallels lose on the 
two interior angles, and the total of two right angles remains 
the same Thus in saying that parallels cut by a third 
straight line cannot form a tnangle, and that the three 
angles of a tnangle are equal to two right angles, we are 
expressing the frontier which is at once the demarcation 
between tw'o sets of geometncal relations, and the positue 
grasp or connection of the one w ith the other The negation 
IS no bar to a positive continuitj m the organism of the 
science, but is essential to defining its nature and constituent 
elements This is the beanng of significant negation when 
fully developed 
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T hf Problem of InfeiCTCC nf a pararlmc. TnCm^f.. 

Inference con^istt in averting fact or troth, on the ground. 
of certain giv en facU or truths, something irhich w not 
included m those data. \\ e have not got mfenmeo unles'' 
the conclusion, (l) Is necessar> from the pn-mtaei, and (ii ) 
goes beyond the pretmoe*. To put the pemdox quite 
roughly — we hare not got inference unless the conclusion is 
(i ) m the premisses, and (u ) oucndetho premukses. This k 
the problem which exercises Mill so much in the chapter 
“Function and Value of the S)Dogisni." M c should notice 
especaiuiy his j 7 “ the uni ieisa l type of the reasoning 
process." TTie point of it u to make the justice of mference 
depend upon relations of content, which ore judged of 
by what he calls mduction. That is quite right but the 
question still returns upon ui, “WTiat kind of relations of 
content must w© have, in order to realise the paradox of 
Inference? This the type of inference nither shirks. 

Sec MBPa remarks when he is brought face to face with 


Re»<l for Leciaic^ IV *iwt \ MUI, Bt IL di. L 11 UL j 
Bt. Ill ch. L and IL at le»U Venn ch. i xr : Tcruot, 

XT andnlr De Morijin • .^*4^11' 
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Induclion, 31k HI ch i § 2 An InfercncL, as he there 
recognises, either does not hold at all, or it holds “in 
all cases of a certain description,"’ it it depends on 
nnnersals 

I ought to ^\arn you at once that though a\c maj ha\c 
no^elty in the conclusion of Inference (as in multiplication 
of large numbers), tlit_ne,cesstt>_js jnorc^c&sejitiaLiliAnjhe 
nmelt) In fact, much of Inference consists in demonstrat 
ing the conueciton of matters that as fads are pretty familiar 
Of course, hoA\e\er, they are ah\ajs modified in the process, 
and in that sense there is al\\a)s no\elt) You obtain the 
most ^ ital idea of Inference by starting from the conclusion 
as a suggestion, or c\en as an observation, and asking \ our- 
self how It IS proved, or explained, and treating the whole 
process as a single mediate judgment, i c a reasoned 
affirmation v^'lake the observation, “'Ihc tide at new and 
full moon IS exceptionally high ” In scientific inference 
this IS filled out by a middle term We ma) profitablv think 
of the “ middle term,” as the copula or grip which holds the 
conclusion together, made explicit and definitclj stated 
' Thus the judgment pulls out like a telescope, exhibiting 
fresh parts within it, as it passes into inference “1 he tide 
at new and full moon, hang at tlusc times the luitai tide fins 
the solai tide, is exceptionally high ” This is the sort of 
inference which is really commonest in science Such an 
inference ‘ivoitld no doubt give us the conclusion if we did 
not know It by observation, but it happen s in man) c ases 
that vve dp know it by. observation, _and what thc-inference 
' giy'e'Lusps the co nnectio n, which of course may enable us to 
correct the observation 
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In the itnctcit fonnal scn<u: then, can be no mferena. Co(nlitk«ni 
from paittcubm to_particular<. MTicn Ihcn. veems to be 
sxich inferemx it m mcrel) that the ground of inference lotmwr. 
1 ^ not mentioned, sometimes because U is otn-kms, tome- 
times because It M not clcariy specified m th mmd 
Suppose SCO ta\ “ Moricy and Ilarcourt mil ^o for 1 >tn 
establishment, and I think therefore, that Cladstonc mlL 
I do not cxfrrts anj connecting link, mcrel) Iwcause ciety 
one sees at once that I am inferniig from the intentions of 
some Liberal leaden to those of another If IJkj lerms 
art reall) particulars, \ Is \ \ is U / is C, one is htlji* 
less they do not point to nn)ihuig further at all liiefL is 
no bndge from <m<. to the other 

In ference g umot-Dcw^ibl) takupbec except through thef 
r nodium of an fdentil) or__um\'cml ^'hicli acts as a bndge 
from one ca se or relation to another If each particular 
was shut up within itself as mthc letters taken as an instarKc 
just now jou could mn-cr git from one uhudi is gnen 
to another which w not gu'cn, or to n connection not gniiij 
between two which arc giren.x 

Taho the simplest concenaUccasc, which hardl) amounts 
to Inference, that of producing a giren straight hnu How 
Is it that this IS possiWt? JJecausc tho direction of tlie 
straight line h univcrMl and self identical os against possible 
directions m space, and it acU os a rule which Carnes )‘ou 
beyond t >c gnen portion of lU Hiis might fair!) In. called 
an “immcdiaie inference. So I presume that an) curve 
an be constructed out of a sufHdcnt portion of the cun-c 
although, excqit with a drdi this « more iliaii repeating 
the lanH) lino om-t ogam. ITic content lias a nature which 
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System llic 
wllimile 
conchtion - 
of Infer- 
ence 


IS capable of prescribing its ossn continuation A cune is 
not a direction j a truth %\hich is a pU77lc to the non- 
mathematician — It IS a law of continuous change of direction 
3 Wtiviatcly the ^condition _of injer^ncc js a 

And it will help us m getting a \ntal notion of 
inference if we think, to begin with, of the inlcrdependcnce 
of relations m sjiace — m geometneal figures, or, to take 
a commonplace e\amj)le, in the adjustment of a Chinese 
puzzle or a dissected map Or anj of the propositions about 
the properties of triangles are a good esample How can 
•one propert) or attribute determine another, so that )0U can 
saj, “Gnen this, there must be that ’’ 'J'his can oiil) be 
^answered bj pointing to the nature of a whole with parts, or 
a system, which just means this, a group of relations or 
properties or things so held together by a common nature 
that you can judge from some of them what the others must 
be Not all si stems admit of precise calculation and 
demonstration, but whercicr there is inference at all there is 
at least an identity of content which maj be more or less - 
(developed into a precise relation between parts For 
example, we cannot construct gcomclricall} the life and 
character of an induidual man, we can argue from his 
character to some extent, but the connection of facts m his 
personal identity is all that we can infer for certain, and 
even this iniobes a certain context of facts, as in cir- 
cumstantial evidence Yet this simplest hnking- toge ther of 
occurrences by per sonal identity is enough to gne lerj’ 
startling inferences Fhackeraj's ston of the priest is a 
good instance of inference from mere identitj “An old 
abbd, talking among a part} of intimate friends, happened 
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panson or Recognition are more like immediate inferences 
Comparison means that ve do not let ourselves perceive 
freely, but take a particular content as the means of ap- 
perception of another content, / e as the medium through 
v\hich v^e look at it I do not merely look at the second, 
but I look at It with the first in my mind And so far I 
may be said to infer, v\ithout the form of proof, from data 
of perception to a relation between them “You are taller 
than me,” is a result obtained by considering your height 
from the pomt of view of mine, or vice vetsa Recognition 
IS somewhat similar It is more than a mere perception, 
because it implies reproduction of elements not giv en, and 
an identification with them I recognise this man as so- 
and-so, t e I see he is identical with the person who did 
so-and-so It is a judgment, but it goes beyond tlie primary 
judgment, “He is such and such,” and is really inferred 
from It It IS a matter of degree Almost every Judgment 
can be broken up into elements, and recognition fades 
gradually into cognition — we “recognise” an example of a 
law, a nght, a duty, an authority, not that v\e knew ?/, the 
special case, before, but that in analysing it w e find a principle 
vshich commands our assent, and vMth v\hich v\e identify 
the particuldr instance before us 

FuinbcuaQ 5 The difference between guess-w o rk and dera onstration 
'rests on the difference between a detached quality or rela- 
tion striking enough to suggest something to us, and a 
s) stem thoroughly know n in its parts as depending on one 
another This is so even in recognising an individual 
person, it is necessary to know that the quality b) which 
you recognise him is one that no one else possesses, or else 



NU'im K OV I^ST^^CI"' 


1\ 


ii u guo^*orL Still more i\ Ihn the case in attcmixinf a 
wncnlific connection. \U sdcniiric connection i reallx h\ 
itj-stem as bctwcxm the pant of the contimL \ gualil) i I 
often fetreej on ou r attention jc;"HcU a. prcatj 

puny limes in >>omc - naQK~tibjr_^nd of oc curTcncs, I>ul_a 
l oop as w e tin r wt kn ow il tattsal crmnectiun with the 
pronerttrs ami T rbiions tn\t Ur«l {n the cxmiTcnrc it is] 
onl^ pK^svwo ri. to tri:a t .them as essenitallv ronmTtnLl 
This IS a matter wt) ca \ to cunfuM* and ser) important. 
It rs cai\ to confus*. Uraosc a numU?r of mslatKca docs 
hdp us reallj in infcrcrrcr as it alwos"* inscnsiltl) ritl-s us 
an immense cumniarKl of content iliat >s to u) snlhoui 
knowing It u-c correct and enlarge our Wra uf live iimlBl4e 
connection a little »nh civt) instance S> the ronneetton 
lictvecn the propefltes that strike us Kromes much larger 
and aUo more corre’Cl than it »> to |>cop)t mho hare only 
seen a few imianco. iJut this is liecauv. the in lances are \ 
all a little difTciyn t^ and m> corresH ladi other ami show J 
transitions from more olrnous forms to li-. olnkms forms! 
of the properties in question mhich kad us up lu a truL j 
understanding of them. If the loNtances mere all eaarll)| 
the same tlic) would not help us In this wav but our gue-ssjl 
would still be a puevs, homeser man) instances might havei! 
supgQtesi lu 

1 remembcT that a man) )cai> ago I hardl) bellen si 
m the htoneogc look Ixnng rvall) tools made b) men. I 
had onl) seen a few lad speamens, one or Imo of mliiLli I 
still think Were jutt ncodentalljr broken DmU whidi an old 
country cJcrg)inan took for stone ago tools. This mas to 
me then a mere guess, vu. that llie cultlng vhape iirostsl 
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' the flints to have been made b} men And obMOUsh, if I 
liad seen hundreds of specimens no better than these, I 
should have treated it as a mere guess all the same But 
1 happened to go to bahsburj, and there I saw the famous 
Blackmore Museum, where there arc not onl\ hundreds of 
specimens, but specimens arranged in series from the most 
beautiful knnes and arrow-heads to the rudest Ihere one s 
e}e caught the common look of them at once, the better 
specimens helping one to interpret the w orse, and the guess 
was almost turned into a demonstration, because one’s e)es 
were opened to the sort of handwork which these things 
exhibit, and to the way in which they are chipped and 
flaked 

Now this very important operation of number of examples, 
in helping the mind to an explanation, is alwajs being con- 
fused with the effect of mere repetition of examples, which 
does not help you to an ex-planation, r a repetition in 
Avhtch one tells }ou no more than another But these mere 
repetitions operate puma facto in a different wa), iiz bj 
making ) ou think there is an uuhimvn cause in fa^ our of 
the combination of properties which recurs, and lead up 
to the old-fashioned perfect Induction and the doctrme of 
chances, and not to demonstration ^ 

On the road from guess-work to demonstration, and 
generally assisted by great experience, w e hav e g uess^^ 

1 Ultim-xtely the calculus of chances maj be said to rest on the 
same pnnciple as Induction, in so far as the repetition of examples 
derives its force from tlie (unspecified) vanetyof contexts through which 
this repetition show s a certain result to be persistent Jlut in such a 
calculus the presumption from recurrence m such a a ariety of contexts is 
only estimated, and not analysed. 



,x ruLSWorK \v» iroor ms 

wot);, th<- firU vtJR'- of discover) Thi^ depends on the 
caparitjr for InltinR upon <p»aluiir< »hicJi unr connixlcd h) 
caumkm, thmifih lltc conneclion rcmanis to l»d prmrH, *vi 
a countrynwn or a vailor pets to Judpc of the weather U Js 
not mcTcl) that he has seen m> many in tanrr*, Iml he has 
l*cen laupht b) a preat \am-ij of insLan cs to n-mpni’^ the 
essential iKJints, arul lias formed probahl) a much more 
romplcs judpmenl than he can jnrt into word So agam a 
iloctor or a nurse ran fccu how ill a iiaiicnl is though tt 
d>n not follow llul they rould alwaii mj »hjr this appear 
ance goes with this degree of ilIrK-ss. In proiiortmn os j-mi^ 
nicrcl) freSMme o causal conncriton it is pucs work or pur 
diwroits) In as tar as you can enahte a causal conm.-ctifwi| 
it IS dcmoTurtrallon or proof ond for 1 /ipK disccncry 
cannot 1 m. troted apart from iiroof, cxcqn os skilful gu»s 
work. Jm at fir at thcti. Is ground for the guess, hi far it 
approaches to jiroof At at far at there is no ground, it 
gniai nothing for Inpic to ge-t hold of is mere caprre \ 
good scK*ntific guess reall) depends on a whrevrd eye for the 
cssuntul pointt 1 am not mathematician enough to gii-e 
the hlitor) of the discoixty of Neptune by I.cs'cmcr and 
Adam*, caknibling a planet into cxistcricc b) enormous 
heaps of^ algelmi, ^ but it must liasa be'gun os a guess. I 
should suppose il seas suggested beforo Adams and I^xirler 
took it up, on the ground of iho anornaloui mcn-erncnii of 
Unmas indicating on attmctlon unaccounted for by the 
known soUr ij'stcm And I wpposc that this guess would 
gradually grow Into dcmonstratioti as it became clear that 
nothing but a new planet srould explain the anomalies of 
‘ Po Jlorgan, IhUpttf I'anUstt p. 53. 
h 
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the orbit of Uranu*? And at Jast the calculators v> ere able 
to tell the telescopist almost exactly where to look for the 
unkno'mi planet The proof in this case preceded the 
observation or disco%ery by perception, and this makes it a 
Jitpry^ -dra mabc exainple, but if the observation had come 
earlier, it would not I suppose have dispensed with the 
precise proof of Neptune’s effect on Uranus, though it 
might have made it easier 

Figures of ( 6 In illustration of this progress, frojrL_guess-4v:Qrk-_to 

Sy^lo^sm j gjyg example of the„three_Anstotelian 

’ figures of th e Syllogisnu I omit the fourth I assume that 
the heavier term, or the term most like a “thing,” is fitted 
to be the Subject, and the term more like an attribute to be 
'the Predicate The syllogistic rules depend pracbcally on 
the fact that common Logic, following common speech and 
thought, treats the Predicate as wider than the Subject, 
which corresponds to Mill’s view (also the common scien- 
tific view), that the same effect may have several alternative 
causes (not a compound cause, but different possible causes), 
and that consequent is wider than antecedent- It is this 
assumption that prev'ents affirmative propositions from being 
simply convertible, / e prevents “All men are mortal ’’from 
being identical with “All mortals are men,” and but for it 
there would be no difference of figure at all, as there is not 
for inference by equation 

This progression is here merely meant to illustrate the 
universal or systematic connection of particulars in process 
of disengaging itself But I do not say that the first 

» Cf Plato’s Rcpubhc, Bk. , end 
- See p 141, note 
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TUI ncuRiis 


«47 


figuru 'Mth a prcmhc w a natural form for all 

arguments 

I lake the »chcTt>c of ihu f«U three figures from Jc\‘ons 
ami mgRcsl tlxnr mcanirvg an follo«« — 


\ the major t m 

\ mt<VIIc term. 

7 „ minor tmn. 


M }or rrtTril«f 

Minor 

Coochulon 


U I V r*I Tif 

\ \ \ \ 

7 \ 7 \ 

7 \ / \ 


r-Jr< 

\ 

\ 7 
/ \ 


He j. Ah rMfrm/jrfi an djt 
\ oterda) it rair>ctl !(i tire c%cnlng 
\H jiateTday the anwke tended to unk 

The wnokc kinking / \ a xign of ram 

® \H jometunci/ ® 

The concJibKm cannot be general In this ftgur*. l«au$c 
nothing general hai been kaid in the iiTLnii'jea about the 
fub}cct of the coTKluMon, So It h very suiiablL for a mcru 
jtuggekicd connection gnen in a tingle comcnl— tlut of llw 
time yesterday lmpl)ing moreosTT that both tin, i>omti 
in question han. fonielhtng to do »ilU the ktalc of the 
atmoqJicre on that tingle day 
1-jg 7 _A icRtattvt jntfifioitK'n 
Smoke that goes doimwards i\ hcastcr than air 
I articles of moisture arc heancr tliaii au" 

l*arUcle» of moisture may be in the descending smoke 
V um%-eita\ conclusion m this f^urc srould bo formally 
bad. Hut we do not care for that, because we only mean 
jl to l)c tentatnx, and we do not draw a unit-crsal afSrmalitc 
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conclusion "We express its badness by querjung it, or by 
saying “may be” The reason ^^hy it is formally bad is 
that nothing general has been said m the premisses about 
the middle term or reason, so that it is possible that the 
ti\o Subjects do not touch each other ^Mthm it, x c that the 
suggested special cause, moisture, is not connected ith the 
special effect, the sinking of the smoke The general reason 
“heavier than air” may include both special suggested 
cause and special suggested effect ^\^thout their touching 
Smoke and moisture may both sink in air, but for different 
and unconnected reasons Still, vhen a special cause is 
suggested -which is probably present m part, and t\hich 
would act in the way required by the general character of 
the effect, there is a certain probability that it xs the opera- 
tn e cause, subject to further analysis , and the argument 

has substantne \alue, though bad in form The only go od 

| arguments,m .this,figure hax&jgeg ative con clusions, eg — 
Smoke that is heavier than air goes downwards 
Smoke on dry days does not go downwards 
Smoke on dry days is not heavier than air 
This conclusion xs formal, because the negative throws 
the second Subject altogether outside the Predicate, and so 
'outside the first Subject The one content alw^ajs has a 
charactenstic which can never attach to the other, and 
consequently it is clear that some genuine underljing 
difference keeps them apart Such an inference would 
corroborate the suggestion previously obtained that the 
presence of moisture was the active cause of the descending 
smoke on days when ram was coming 
Fig I A comphtely leasoxxed jxtdgmexit 
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^Vn parikdcs that iink irt the oir 3n wx'ailjtr ntoru 
than in dr> arc lanJcd ^ih moisture ^hen (hej sink- 
Smoke that descends before raui Is an ciamplc of jiar- 
tides that sink m the air Jn damp weather more than m 

Smote that descends bcfoiv ram i* loaded with 
mouturc when it descends (and Ihcrdbre jls sinking w not 
ocadentally a sign of rain» but is rcailj connected with 
the cause of nun). 

The major premist. Klongt onl> to ihi* ngurc. In the 
other It 18 mere tradition to call it so, and their tifo pie- 
nusses ore the same in kind, and contribute equailj to the 
conclusion, and for that reason the aiBrmaUie condusjon 
was not general or not formal. If tour general conclusion 
IS to follow b) mere form )ou must show 5*our pnncipli. 
as ucpliaUj coiering jtjur conclusion. Hut if jou do this, 
then of course )ou ore charged with begging the question 
And, hi a sense, that a what jou mean to do, when >tm 
set out to make j^nir argument complete b> iw men, form. 
If }-ou hate ficftA fide to construct o combination of jour 
data, )-ou cannot predict whether the conclusion will take 
this form or that form Using a major premise meant, 
l\c hare got a pnnaplc that comis the conclusion, and 
80 explains the case before us. Gmnting that the major 
premise mixiU'es the minor iircmbo and conclusion, that 
15 just the reason why it is imperatne to express them 
rhe mean ing of the Svhogzsm is that it analr»eJLth u-wbQk 
actual t hought the fault is to suppose that noieUj is the 
point of infurncc. Tbt SjHogism shows j-ou how }ou 
must undentand either premise m order that it may corer 
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j the conclusion Or, starting from the conclusion as a 
current popular belief, or as an isolated observation or 
suggestion b\ an individual observer (and this is practically 
the va) in which our science on anj subject as a rule takes 
Its rise), the eharactenstic process through the three stages 
described above consists in first noting the given circum- 
stances under which, according to the puma facie belief 
or observation, the eonjunction m question takes place 
(“ jesterda),” / e “m the state of the atmosphere }cster- 
day”), secondlj in analysing or considering those given 
eircumstances, to find within them something which looks 
like a general propert), a law, or causal operation, which 
may attach the conjunction in question to the systematic 
whole of our experience (the presence of something heavier 
than air in the atmosphere) and thirdlj, in the exhibition 
of this ground or reason as a principle, in the light of which 
the pnmarj belief or observation (probabl) a good deal 
modified) becomes a part of our sjstematic intelligible 
w orld 



LECTURE 


iKDucnoN DLoucno’^ \NU CAUsvnos 


I Induction has alwa}*8 m^nt some process that starts lodnctKm. 
froro mstap ecs the Greek trord for it is used by \mtollt. 
both In his own Logic and m dcscnbing the method of 
Soautes. It meant either bringing up instance after 
instance,® or canning the hearer on by instances. And 
idU m speaking of Induction we think of some process that 
consists m doing something with a number of instances. 

But we find that this notion really breaks dowTi, and the 


contradiction between Mill and other wnters (jevons, ch. u) 
shows e.Tactly how It breaks down ThcJiuestion is whether '{J , 
one eipcnment will est ablish an mductne truth, ^\cwlll 
review the meanmgs of the term and shew how they change. 

(«z) Induction ^jnmjilq enumeration was what Bacon was iDdudioo 
always attaebng, and saying, quite ngbtly that it was not 
baentifir- It is the method which I stated m th e Third. 
klgurc of the syilogism, almost n jnnw nmlinnnrrnethod 


the mere beginning of obscnuboru I am sure the in-j 
fluenra. is a tenous illness all my friends who ha>*e had itJ 


have been dreadfully pulled dowtL 


* Rend N Lockyer's EUm^ids 0/ AtireHMj Abney’s CW«w 
Introdncdcxi to /Wi/rri#* ^rKoiw ElemaUary 

LftmtJ 0M Oherati*0H Md EsfieHmat/ p. aai, and 00 lRdKCti0n 

FK ai4 (sboot inU). 
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Enumer- 

nUon 

ilwajs hns 
1 ground 


Perfect 

Induction 


A 3i C ha\e been serious]) ill 
A ]I C ha\ e had influenAa 
InflueriAa is a serious illness 

Noa\ this popular kind of inferem c, as ]Jacon sa\s, “Prt- 
cane concludit, et penculo exponitui .ib instanlia fontra- 
dictoria ’ Suppose }ou come neross one slight ease of 
influeniia, the conclusion is upset 'J'his t)pe of reasoning 
really appeals to two quite opposite principles, one the 
pnnciple of counting, which leads up to statistics and the 
old-fashioned perfect Induction or the theory of chance, the 
other the principle of scientific s)stcm 

{li) In counting, we do not think of the reason win wc 
count, but there ab\a)s js a reason, _w Inch is j^iycn jn. the 
nature of ^the whole whosji parts we are ,counjljng If I 
count the members of this audience, it is because I want 
to know how many units the w hole audience consists of I 
do not ask why each unit is there counting is different 
from scientific anal) sis, but )et the connection between 
whole and part is present in 7ny reason for counting So 
reall)’-, though I onl) sa), “One, two, three, four, etc,' 
each unit demands a judgment, “This is one member — 
that makes two members, that makes three members, ’ etc 
Counting IS the construction of a total of units sharing a 
common nature, measurement is a form of counting in 
which the units are also referred to some other standard 
besides the whole m question, e g the standard pound or 
inch 

(c) Merc counting oi “enumeration’’ onl) helps )oii in 
induction b) comparison with some other numencal result, 
and, if imperfect, only to the extent of suggesting that there 
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IS a common cause or there is not a common cause. £ ^ 
if }ou throw a su with ono die fiflj timcH runninj^, you 
infer that the die u probably ioadetL Thw is because jou 
compare the result with that which jou lape'ct if the die 
IS lair ^'^z. a six opce m every stt throws. ^ ou infer that 
there is a special cause favouring one sidu The pnnaple 
IS that ignorance is impartuL If you know no reason for 
one ease more than another )ou take the^n as equal 
fractions of realit) if results arc not equal fractions of 
reality you infer a special reason lavounng onccase.^ l*ure 
counting cannot help you m Induction in anj way but this, 

Ptrferi JuduchoH simply mtans that the total is limited and 
the limit 18 reached you have counted loo per cent of 
the possible eases, jLnil_tb«,.chancc becomes certainty Fhe 
result IS a mere coUcctivu judgment 
i/) The pnnaple o f socntilT&jVKUan.4s (luiic a difftawt^yttera. 
thmg Eaienually It hfis nothing to do with number or^ 
withjijeneralis ed con clusion. It u merely this, UTiat isj 
once true is alwavs true, and what is not true never was 
true." The aim of scientific Induction m to find out UTmt’ 
ts true, i < what is consistent with the given system. Ue| 
never doubt thb pnnaple if ire did we could hare no 
science. If observation contradicts our best-established 
saentific laws, and we cannot suppose an error m the 
observation, we must infer that the law was wrong!) ; e 


untruly stated. Therefore, as Mill says, one case i s enough^ 
i/’ j’pn mn fiqd tht. tnit h abo jt it. 1 eople object that you 


sanTiOi mske s jr.We scsorirt of cm. caje, Jimi iherv 


fore you must have a number of instances. 


> See Lcctore IX p 144 
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Anstotle, 
4 n Post 
87, b 28 


[practical point to be borne in mind, but it has no real 
^'scientific meaning “Instance” cannot be defined except 
as one observation, which is a purely accidental limitation 
1 he point IS, that you use your instances not by counting 
cases of given terms, but by ascertaming •\\hat the terms 
really are {t t modifymg them), and i\hat is their real con- 
nection This IS the simple secret of Mill’s^struggle to base 
scientific Induction, on Induction by simple Enumeration , 
'the latter is not the_eMdence,j 3 ut the ^eginnuig_of. elicfirng 
j the. evidence— so that the Scientific Induction is far more 
\ certain than that on which Mill bases it Aristotle’s statement 
IS the clearest and profoundest that has ever been made 
“Nor IS it possible to obtain scientific knowledge by v\ay 
of sense-perception hor even if sense-perception reveals a 
certam character in its object, yet v\e necessarily perceive 
\ilns, Iteie, and nmu The universal, which is throughout all, 
It is impossible to perceive , for it is not a this-now , if it 
had been it would not have been universal, for what is 
alwajs and everjwvhere we call universal Since then 
'‘Idemonstration (science) is universal, and such elements it 
jis impossible to perceive by sense, it is plain that we cannot 
! obtain. s cientific kn ovvledge by way ofj)ense But it is clear 

that even if we had been able to perceiv^e by sense [<? p 
by measurement] that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, we should still have had to search 
for a demonstration, and should not, as some say, have 
know n it scientifically (w ithoiit one) , for w e necessarily 
perceive in particular cases onlv, but science comes by 
knowing the universal "Wherefore if we could have been 
on the moon, and seen the earth coming betw een it and the 
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tuii, WL khould not (l>y that ntcTc ptrcvjrtion) Iwm Amctcm 
the cause of the cdijtM. Not Init wlul h) xxnnj, ihu 
frcqucnll) liap]>cn sIkkiW Imc jaasjtctl the univcfial, 
and obtajned a deinonstTalion for iJji.^jaumaaLba.'wtnes^ 

_ttf *1 jarticular^ and the unnx’mlj 

H \-aluabk 1_> g ntr>c it rctxa ls the oust and ojpun,’ “ \ml| 
that the search of souicx is for the middle term !>. made 
jibm m those casii In which the middle te-rm le peTcei>* 
til)k to semse. 1 or we wrarch wheTc we have hail no iter 
ception, — for tin. rvavin (or middle term) of an cchjise — 
to lr>ow if iliLTe IS a reason or no! !lul if we had Ktm 
iijwn the riHxin me should not havx had to inquire if lire 
]trortrN5 (of an cdijise as such, and not some othi'f liml 
of darkness) uke-v pbcv or for mliat reason, but IxMh 
would hare lievn jibin at once fhe jicrrejition mould 
havx l)e*en, The eanh Is now romtnj^ Ixrtmceii camnni, 
mith It the obvious fact, IIh. moon Is now kuJTennj, an 
eclipse and <v// (hit the universal (conneiiton) mould 
havx artseTX 

(<■) I siKjwed j ou a nKilKxI on the wa) to ihi In the shajx ^natua y t 
of \nsio ili-s Nfnnd lltnir^ which we niaj call 
The pbm Ni,n of it is that }xki j,ive up counting the in* 
slanee-s and Ivgin to weigh the-m >o that the altnlmtes 
which are inx-dicntcs bll Info the middle lemi or rvasoiu 
In the former infenmce alxnit influcn/a wo dul not suppose 
that )-ou had any idea tikr mOuenza was a se-nous Illness 
but m analog) there is some Mtggestion of this Liml, so that 
the connection is examined Into Ile-rc at once vou l^n 
to get su gg ested expbnatl ons arul confirmation from tlio 
• \rUtodr An Ptst 90, a 14 
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I system of kno-\\ ledge You cannot have analogy by merely 
counting attnbutes 

I begin from Enumeratroe Suggcs/ion draun from obsen- 
ation of Butterflies 

1 1 hree species of genus x closely resemble three species 
oly 

2 The species of a, would be protected b> resembling y 
(because j’ is distasteful to birds) 

.* d he resemblance may be a “ protectn c resemblance, ’ 
^ a resemblance brought about by survival of those thus 
protected 

On this there naturall} follows Analogy 

1 Protective resemblances naturally increase through 
senes of species from slighter to closer resemblances 

2 Ihe resemblances in question increase in genus v 
through series of species from slighter to closer resemblance 
to_)’ 

i he resemblances in question show important signs of 
being proteetn c resemblances 

Y hen we get thus far, a single syllogism wall not reall} 
represent the argument It can only analyse with con- 
\enienee a single step m inference But now' we ha\c 
connected the reason of the resemblances with the whole 
doctrine of natural selection, the gradual approximation of 
the species is most striking, and we could set up a corro- 
boratn e analogy on the basis of e\ erj feature and detail of 
these resemblances, the tendency of which would be to 
show that no cause or combination of causes other than 
that suggested is likely to account for the obseiwed re- 
semblances 
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I giTc a conrirmatory negatire analogy 

I No protecti\-e resemblance can grow up wheix, there 
IS no initial tendency to resemblance. 

The non-resembhng species in the genua s show no 
iDitiai tendency towards j 

The non-resemblances observed are such oi could not 
produce protective resemblances. This is a formallj bad 
argument from two negatrvo premisses Juftified by its positive 
meaning, which nnphes that jnst whert the alleged effect 
ceases, the alleged cause ceases too. 

If you looh at the case m the Natuml History Museoiu ' 
you see the normal Pienme down one side, not approaching 
Euploirue. Tbej are the pootive examples, ncgatrvcl) 
confinning the explanation of those which do approach 
Enplomfie. These latter all start from some form which 
ran^ slightly by accident we preinme, towards Euploinm, 
and then thu porbally resembling senes splits into three 
sets, each leading up to a different and complete proteedro 
resemblance. 

I said m<re number was no help m laenhfic Inducton/ 
But do not these three sets of rescroblances make a stronger 
proof than any one would ? Yes, because wo need a pre- 
sumption against accident. You would not want this if 
you could unveil what really happens m one case, but os 
infimte conditions are opemtive m such matten, and it u 
impossible to experiment accurately ’ this cannot be done 

^ TbcK cutset In tlw cntrsace-buD of tbe Natnnl OlsloTy lIoKnin 
tt Sodh Kertaiaf^oa tSord cioelfenf pmetioi EbatiatioaM of Indactln 
itclhod. I ftrodcly aiQe Ute Loodoo ttodent to tiy Ut bood at 
forunltting 

* Ullimatcly no oiperimciiti ore alwilatelf tccnnle There b 
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and it might be said that otic such resemblance was an 
accident, t e that it ■was owing to causes independent of the 
I'protection But as the cases become more numerous it 
jbecomes more improbable that different circumstances 
produce the same effect, which itould then be a mere 
coincidence, in so many different cases If, howe\er, 
Me knew^ by positive and negative analysis -what circum- 
stance did produce the effect, this confirmation "would be 
useless 

{/) In order to show exactly what circumstance produces 
a given effect, a system must be brought to bear on the 
phenomenon through negation The only test of truth is 
that it IS that which enables )0u to organise your thought 
- and perception. 

The first means of doing this is O bservat ion, then Experi- 
ment, then Classification and H'v pothe sis, which takes us 
into Deduction 

^ Observation is inaccur ate, until. .you .begin to d^sting_msh 
what is con nected from what is not connected When you 
^o this, you are very near expenment, the use of which is to 
introduce perfectly definite and measurable changes into 
what you are observing^ There is no absolute distinction 
'between observation and expenment) Looking at a tissue 
through a microscope is observ^ation , putting on a polari- 
^cope, though it changes the image altogether, is observation , 
if you warm the stage, or put an acid on the objectj that, I 
suppose, IS experiment, because you interfere with the object 


always an unexhausted background in which unsuspected causes of error 
may be latent 

1 Jevons, loc at,, esp quot from Herschel (p 234) 
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itself \\'hat should kc saj for cample, as to spectroscopic 
anal)TO of the Sun t corona ? 

Thff mgment pm befpn nccumt^ ntwrrn^ing ynn get 
pgjjaav p with pfvtitT Yfc-Yalue, which is rcallj’ the converse b/ 
negatron of your positive observation, a, is bj , bj (which « 
juit not b]) ts ai (which is jtat not-a,). I'hus the two nu\ 
be represented os the wime judgment m posimvi and nega 
trve forms, which confirra one another “ \ ellow 15 a com 
pound of red and green ” — m Rvpenmcnt, il^ and as far as 
you tote awny the red or the g r e e n you destroy the > ellow " 

TTiat describes an experiment with the colonrdxrc. I have 
inverted the order in the converwonii m corophanco with tha 
rule of common Logics that Predicate w wider than Subject 
ljut in accorate matter it b a false rule, and May inconvcni 
enL The common rule means that a man who is drowned 
rt dead, but a man who is dead need not have liecn 
drowned but of course if ho has the signs of death by 
drowning then ho has been drowned. 

(p) Cyaro/fcT/itwr iiaconsequencoorallsystcmaticiheoTy Clasilfica 
it is not a separate method of science. It u merely the Ocoeu^ 
arrangement of positive contents negatively reblcd. No^^doo. 
doubt where we have a kmd of Gunily relations between 
mdmduals classification is more prominent, and m the 
I theory of continuous roatter or operation whero individual 
ities are not renurknble — m geometry — it ts less pro- 
mmenL But both ore alwa)-* there — daisiCcation and theory 
Cbsmficntion which expresses no theory is worthless, except 
that intended for convenient reference, such os alphabetical 
classification. 

Under classification I may say a word on g enembsatiotL 
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'^rhe common idea of inference from many cases, because 
they arc many, to all cases of the same kind, is quite without 
justification 'Ihc onl) genuine and fundanieii^Maw^jjf 
I genemlisation is “Once true alwajs true” hut this might 
’fail to suffice for our p rai.tic al purposes, because it might 
save Its truth by abstraction Jxt us take the example, 
“Water is made of o\)gen and hydrogen ” If that is true 
once, It IS always tnie tn ilie same sense If }OU find some 
fluid of a different composition which jou are inclined to 
call water, then }ou must identify or distinguish the two, 
and this is a mere question of classification Pjacticalh, 
jhoweier, we could not get on unless our knowledge had 
some degree of e:\hausitvums^ i e unless we knew roughl) 

I that most of what we take foi wafet w ill lia\ e the alleged 
properties hut no Induction or analysis, how ex er accurate, 
can assure us against confusion and error, vi7 assure us that 
everj'thing we take to be water will be made of oxjgen and 
hydrogen, nor that xsater will always he found on the earth 
^I call this accurate anal) sis, xxhich may he made in a single 
instance only, and is the only perfectly scientific generalisa- 
tion, generalisation by mere determination Its classification 
' IS hypothetical, t t in it the indmduals are merely possible 
jindividuals 

hut this passes into another kind of generalisation, which 
may be called gejiejjffisatiojEjjyjcqncrete—System, as when 
we attach scientific analysis to some extensne induidual 
reality, e g. to the solar system or the race of man 1 hen 
our judgments have a place in the real world, and our classi- 
fication IS categoncal classification The generalisation in 
this case does not follow from the judgment being extended 
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dver a great plurality of possible similar subjects, but from 
the subject to Trhich it applies having as on organised totality 
a large place m the world , e ^ “ The human race alone 
gives moral interest to the hlstorj of our planet" These 
Judgments come by making cxpltat the rcalit) which under 
lies such hj’pothetical Judgments as all men arc capable 
of moralit) ” It means that wo aciuail) \'cntUTo to assign 
a place m the universe to the system we ore speaking of 
Then, though it Is an indiMdoal, and unique, its name has 
a meaning, and is not a mere proper ruimc. The solar 
system a good instance. Judgments about it or parts of 
it are unu-crsal but not purclj hj'polbctical, and as our 
k/iowledge of this kmd increases it becomes even a httJo 
exhausdve. 

^f*era/tsa(i at ^ mere /liftuu cr aftalcjy on the other 
hand, is precano ui. It u what popular theory has in its 
udnd m speaking of Induction, \‘it. o conclimon from a 
truth to Judgments concerning all similar cases, t g from 
“^\ater is made of Orygen and Iljdrogen to All liquids 
which we choose to take for water ore made of Orygen and 
Hydrogen." No sdentific method can possibly give us this 
result In as far as it has value it ddpends upon our guess- 
ing ngbtly by analogy It may be replied, that the signs 
of recogmtKm are set down in the law or tnUh. ^\ eU, if 
they are certain, generahsotlon by mere determination is 
enough if they are doubtful, no Induction can wa r rant your 
judgment of them m particular cases. Practically of course, 
we get them right pretty often, although wrong very often. 

(A) Hypothes is is merelv-siipposiH»n , 
yetting tt lact as if it were real, whcnjtJs the only way ofP 
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\completing given facts into a consistent system If the 
hj'pothesis IS proved that is a demonstration It has been 
said that “ Facts are only familiar theones ” If a bell nngs 
in the house, I say unhesitatingl) , “Some one rang that 
bell ” Once in ten years it may be rung, not by a person, 
but by some mechanical accident, in ^\hlch case the “some 
one ” is a h)'pothesis, but one ah\a}s treats it as a fact T^he, 
only proof jif a h}'pothesis^isjte_bemg the only one thatjvill 
fit. Jhe .. facts, ? e jnake our system of reality_ relatively self- 
consistent We beheve many things we can 7ie7ier \enfy by 
perception, e g the existence of the centre of the earth, or 
that you have an idea in your minds, and if ve go to ulti- 
mate analysis, perception itself involves hypothesis, and a 
fortiori all expenment involves hypothesis Every expen- 
mental interference with nature involves some supposition 
as to a possible connection v\ hich it is intended to confirm 
or disprove 

Dfidufe 2 Classification and hy'pothesis bnng us into Deduction, 
which is not really a separate Lmd of inference from Induc- 
' tion, but IS .a name given to science when it becomes syste- 
matic, _so that .It goes from the whole to the parts,jind_not 
* from the parts to the whole In Induction you are finding 
out the system piecemeal, in Deduction you already have 
the clue , but the sy'stem, and the system only, is the ground 
of inference m both Induction is tentative because v^e do 

I 

^not know the system completely T heir relation ^may be 
^fairly represented by the relation of the first figure of the 
j Syllogism to the second and third The difference is merely 
Ithat in deduction we are sure of having knowledge which " 
covers the whole system If a man observed, “The differ- 
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ence b et we en the dark blood in the \'ara ami the bnghti 
blood m the arterie* calls for eiphuutlon " that is the 
beginning of Induction. If a man state* the arculaoon' 
of the blood as an explanation, that is Deduction Really 
Induction I* onl) a popular name for such Inference as 
deals with number* of instance*. MUTs expcnmental 
methods do not depend upon number of mitancei, but onl) 
upon content they presuppeae the instance* already broken 
up into condition* A, B, C, and consequent* a, b, c. 

I must distinguish subsumption and construction as two 
form* of deductioiL Onl) the former frvptrij employs 
Sjllogism m the first figure. 

(a) Subtumption Is argument by sub}ect and attribute Sabmmp- 
; t when we do not know the fj'stem »o a* to construct the * 
detail,— < s a man i character — and can onl> state in what 
mdindoal system the details occur Then wt rrcUj want 
the ma}of premise to lay down the piopeitic* of the system, 
and all deduction an therefore be cmploj-ed with a major 
premise, a mathematical argument might ultimately 
take the form, r/ucr ir xsefA Ma/ two parallels cannot mecL* 

But (^) when the nature of the subject is very obyjous, Ccwime 
and the combinations In it rcry definite, then the major 
premise t* superfluous, and add* notbuig to the elements 
of the combination, 

A to light of B B to right of C. 

A to right of C. 

This 13 dear but it is not fonnol os a syllogism it has four 
terms. It is simply a construction in a senes of which the 
nature u obvious. And If you insert a major premise it 
would be, “ What fa to the right of anything fa to the nght 
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Cause 


Complete 

conditions 


Law 


of that ^vhlch the former is to the nght of,” and that is 
simply the nature of the series implied m the inference 
stated in an abstract form “Inference is a construction 
followed by an intuition ” ^ The construction, I think, 
however, must be a stage of the intuition I am therefore 
inclined to suggest that a factor of general insight into 
principle is neglected m this definition, from vhich much 
may undoubtedly be learned 

3 I have said very little about causation The fact is, 
that in _Logic,the cau se ne cessanly fades away- into^the 
reason, _thatJ.Sj-the_eyplanation If we follow Mill’s account, 
we see how this takes place I vull put the stages very 
briefly 

(a) We start, no doubt, by thinking of a cause as a real 
event in time, the prionty of ivhich is the condition of 
another event, the effect Pull the tngger — cause — and the 
gun goes off — effect 

{d) The moment we look closer at it, we see that this will 
not do, and we begin to say ^vlth Mill, that the cause is the 
antecedent which includes all the conditions of the effect 
The plurality of alternative causes breaks doivn, through the 
conditions defining the effect Pull the tngger? — ^yes, but 
the cartndge must be m its place, the stnker must be 
straight, the cap must be in order, the powder must be dry 
and chemically fit, and so on, and so on, till it becomes 
pretty clear that the cause _is_a ^system of. .circ umstances 
which ^incl ude the effect 

{c) But then our troubles are not ended Only the essen- 
tial and invanable conditions enter into the cause, if the 


^ Bradley, Pnuaplcs of Logic, p 235 
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caaic 1$ jnx'amWe Thu to rat a»ay the panicuUr 

ararauiancc* of the caic \oti nctxl not use the tr^ir 
nor even the cap )-ou maj ignite powder in many «jjs. 

\ou niay hare many kimlt of opltHives. \ll (hat u 
s^scntttl u to hare an cvpioiion of a certatn force and 
not too great rapiduj* Then jtni wifi get ihu |uradot. 

Whit Im mcreij* essential to the effect, U alwasi wmcthing 
Jess than any combination of real “things" which wjJJ pro- 
duce the effect, because cscry real thing has many propcftics 
urdcrant to this particular effect. So, // the ^nu rronj/ 
something real as a material obyect u real, it cannot !>• 
invariable and esscntiaL If it is not somethini. real, and is 
essential, It fines down into a reason or law— the antecedent 
m a hypothetical Judgment 

(<f) \\e can only escape thu b> identifnng both caoscrnjBwl, 
and reason with tlw compfcse ground , that is, the nature of 
a syitctn of reality within which the cause and eff •« lath •Ith 
be. But ercrt then, though the ground is reaJ it is not Uw^ 
dJitccedcnt In time. I'c sec, Indeed, that the conditions of 
an effort must be continuous through the effect If iho 
process were taken os cut in two nt any point, Its connection 
would be destroj'cd- If a cause and / effect were really 
detached events, what differcnco could U make instead of 
a i preceded h ? 

4. The postulate of Knowledge, then b vct) badly stated, 
as Lnifomuty of hafure. That was duo to the vu^ar 
notion of Inducrivt generalisation-'* Jt mutt lie staled In 
two parts “ Once ttu o iU5ayi_lrtiC " and secondly, 

Our truth is enough for ui, that u, it coven enough of 
the untverse for our practical and theoretical needs. 


IPcwobie 
«f Know 
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two parts may be put together by saying, “ The universe is 
a rational system,” taking rational to mean not only of such 
a nature that it can be known by intelligence, but further of 
such a nature that it can be known and handled by ojir 
intelligence 

5 These lectures have been unavoidably descnptive 
rather than thorough, and yet, as I warned you, descnptive 
of properties which are in a sense not at all new, but quite 
familiar, and even trite You will not feel, at first, that the 
full interest which I claimed for the science of knowledge, 
really attaches to these .^ry-relations of abstract thought 
You will get no permanenT'^od unless you carr>' the study 
forward for yourselves, and use these ideas as a clue to find 
your beanngs in the great world of knowledge 

And I would give you one hint about this I do not 
suggest that you should neglect philosophy but yet you 
should remember that philosophy can tell you no new' facts, 
and can make no discovenes All that it can tell you is the 
significant connection of what you already know And if 
you know little or nothmg, philosophy has little or nothing 
to tell you Plato says, “ The synoptical man, the man who 
has a conspectus of knowledge, is the philosopher , and the 
man who is not s)moptical, who cannot see two subjects in 
their relation, is no philosopher ” By all means read good 
logical books , but also and more especially read good and 
thorough systematic books on science, or history, or politics, 
or fine art — I do not mean on all of these subjects, but on 
some, wherever your interest leads you You cannot learn 
the nature of inference, of systematic necessity, of the con- 
struction of reality, by-readmg logi^ "exclusively, you must 
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feel it and posses* it by working m the world of concrete 
knowledge. I gtve one cmmple in passing If you study 
j social questions, test for yomselvea tho \alue of statistics — 
; ( sets of enumerutivc judgments. Consider what the 
causal analysis of any problem demands lem ember that all 
enumeration implicfl a ground or whole, on which its value 
depends and contrast the exhaustive examination of an 
instimce thoroughlv known, with the enumeration of ihon- 
sanda of cases lumped under a general predicate. Determine 
always to know the truth welcome aU information and all 
suggestion, but remember that truth is always systematic, 
and that every Judgment, when you scrutinise it, demands a 
falter and fuller connection with the stTUdure of life. It is 
not cleverness or learning that inak« the philosopher it is 
a certain spint openness of mind, thoroughness of w o rk, 
and hatred of fuperfioahty Each of us, whatertr his 
opportunities, can become m a true sense, if he has the 
real phhosophic spint, m Plato’s magnificent words, The 
spectator of all time and of oil existence. 
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Dnyaodav rnoda reqaeat that this favour bo giasted him, that 
God tboold give Hia attention to this book 50 The G7/a li 
a temple studded with jewels the topmost jewel chapter 18 
Is the ChintSmant (a jewel that snpplies all wants) and that 
is what symbolizes the purpose of the Gita^ 31 There Is a 
aaylng among peo{^e that tf the dome of a temple ts teen from 
afar, the divinity inside the temple is thereby seen 32 
So it It m this case. Reading this one chapter alone gives 
the whole of the Bhagavadsita end of the Shastrct 33 For 
this reason 1 have colled this chapter the pinnacle of the 
Bhagaxfadiita temple. 34 After placing the pinnacle on the 
temple, there is no farther work to be dooie. So this eighteenth 
chapter means the completion of the Bhagavad^ta 35 
Vyasa hrmself was by nature a very clevei artist ond ho 
qoamed a jewel moontaJo in the form of the Vedas and dog 
cotblodaof atone m the form of the Uponishads. 36 He 
dog oot three kinds of stone, small and great and bnllt a wall 
aroand the temple in the form of the Alahabharata 37 In 
this enclosore he very cleverly chiselled blocks of stone ant 
form ID size in the form of the knowledge of the soul and 
well smoothed consisting of the conversation of Krishna and 
Arjon about earth and heaven. 36 Then with a mason 6 
plumbllne in the form of NIvTitti 8 teachings and drawing m 
the ground stakes in the form of the meaning of all the Shat 
ira$, he gave the boddlng its special shape in the fourfold form 
of salvation.* 39 Thus the building gradually rising in the 
fifteenth chapter reached the top floor of the temple. +0 The 
elxteenlh chapter is the base of the temple dome, and the 
scvontoeath chapter completed the dome. 41 At the top of 
the dome a pinnacle was erected and to it Vyasa fixed a banner 
m the form of the Bhaga^d^ta 42 So what we see m all 
the former chapters of this book is the temple rising layer by 

That U i a l o k otM $am tarJipttM tmjHjfotm S*« 

Chapter xxrl aootlon S 
10 
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layer, and the eighteenth chapter shows the completion of the 
temple. 43 Such a work is not for concealment, as this 
pinnacle clearly shows So that this eighteenth chapter sets 
forth the complete meaning of the Glia from the beginnings 
to the end 44. Thus did Vyasa very skilfully erect this 
temple of the Bhagavadglta and in many ways give pro- 
tection to men 45. There are some who walk around the 
temple while repeating God’s names ( i. e., by com- 
mitting the Gitd to memory ) Others under the pre- 
tence of listening, find m its shade protection from the sun. 
46 Some listeners, taking with them the pdn-supdrt and 
money of attention, enter into the mner shrine of its meaning in 
the form of the knowledge of nature 47. Some by know- 
ledge of the self quickly meet with the Soul of the World, ShrF 
Han. Yet in the temple of salvation all have equal share- 
48. As m a banquet given by some great personage, the first 
and last diners have the same kind of dishes, so every one can 
obtain salvation by listenmg to the Gita, by meditating on its 
meaning, and by committing it to memory. 49. So the Glia 
being the temple of Vishnu, the eighteenth chapter is the pin- 
nacle clearly seen by all. This distinction of chapters I have 
made purposely 50 How all the different chapters were formed 
up to the seventeenth, and all their connections, I shall now 
make plain, 51 just as the waters of the Ganges and the 
Jumna are different as streams, yet they are one from the 
standpomt of water.* 52 Without destroying their forms, the 
half-male and half-female form of Shiva become one body and 
appear in the form of Nateshwar, half .male and half female 
53. As the days go on towards full moon, its phases follow one 
another , but these changing phases are not what really belong 
to the moon itself 54 Just as the four parts of a shloka show 
the divisions of the verses, so the division into chapters gives 
an appearance of a division in their contents. 55 But from 
the point of view of its meaning, the Glia contains no vana- 
* Bankatswami and Sakhare here disagree in verse order 
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tions jtut as there a only one atnug that runs throogh tho 
vanoos pearls. 56 By naitiog many pearis one necklace of 
pearls Is formed, bat the beauty of each pearl is one and the 
same. 57 When flowers are need to make a garland, their 
numbers can bo counted bnt th«r fragrance carmot bo coimtod. 
In the same way are the ihlokat and chapters of the Oita to bo- 
considered as one message. 58 There are seven hundred 
shJokas and eighteen chapters in the Gita bnt what God said 
has only one mffinmg there are no dlflerences there. 59 And 
I not deserting that same method, have made the Gita plainly 
onderstandable, and nsing that method I ask you now to listen. 
3 Arjon Talks With Knahna On Faith & Works 
60 At the close of the seventeenth chapter the very last 
thloka is what God said 61 Oh Arjon 1 tf without faith 
m the Divine Essence you depend on actions, they are all m 
ram. 62 Hearing what God had said, Ar;)an approved by 
the nod of his bead, and reirhed. You have condemned those 
who place thmr &ith in the value of actlans. 63 Such per 
eom are blind throogh ignorance and therefore cannot see 
the All Pervading God. Then bow can the value of bchef 
m God suggest itself to them in any of their thoughts ? 
64 Unless the two gurtos raja guna and tama suna* 
leave a nmn his huth ramams small. How can it 
upon the Divine Name ? 65 But to be without bith m God a 
Name Is like embracing the blade of a lance, or IiVh running 
on a tight rope, or like playing with a scorpion. 66. Tbua 
dependence on the law of works is very harmful for it Is not 
only harmfnl but the eflfect results m rebutba. 67 If religious 
actions are properly p erformed (by one trusting to God s name) 
the performer of them acquires dlvme knowledge. But if one s 
faith is on these religious actions, then their improper peifor 
manco wiU take him to hell 68 When one has epent much 

See Appcod x to Htcttr From Iniimn Sminit ooder Qmma 

^ 443 
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time over the performance of rclic^ious action'; v hicii did not 
lead to salvation, lion can his mind be sure ho mil obtain it ’ 
69. Lettinp rro therefore the lame doctrine of the law of works 
and discardin/? it cntirclj , pay your reverent devotion to the 
healthy doctrine of the abandonment of worldly possessions and 
affections 70 So I must try to acquire that knowledge of the 
soul which IS free from fear about the results of the law of works 
71 Tlicy arc as it were the charms of knov ledge, or the good 
field in which it ripens, or the string by which knov ledge is 
drawn 72 The right thing c\ idcntly is that the world should 
'practice both srruuyds ( indi/Tcrcnce to the results of actions ) 
and iya^ (abandonment of w'orldly things) Let me now 
request God to c\plain these clearly'. 73 Thinking thus in 
his mind, Arjun put the questions in order to know the e\act 
meaning of iyaQcr and sanityas. 74 The reply which Krishna 
gave to these questions, and m making the meaning plain, is 
contained m this eighteenth chapter 75. According to the 
law of one thing causing another, each chapter has dev eloped 
from the previous chapter Listen now to Arjun’s question 
and the answer 

4. Arjun's Doubt And His Longing For Fellowship 

76. Arjun, thinking of what God had said at the close 
of the seventeenth chapter, felt a certain doubt 77. In reality 
he Was convinced regarding the innermost meaning of what God 
had said, but be could not bear to have God remain silent 
78 Even after a calf has satisfied itself, it does not wish the 
mother cow to go far away This is always so in the case of 
devoted love 79 By such love as this one desires to speak to 
the loved one even if there is no special reason for doing so 
Having seen him once, the desire is to see him continually* 
Having enjoyed a thing once, the desire to enjoy it again is 
doubled 80 Such being the nature of love, and Arjun being 
one in whom it was exemplified, he began to feel sad regarding 
God’s silence. 81 In personal fellowship it is possible to enjoy 
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that which b impossible to mere aense^perceptKm just os one 
looks in n mirror to see hts face which he cannot see witbont a 
mirror 82. For when convtrsatioa ceases, the enjoyment which 
was being eojoj'cd also ceases. How then conld Arjun 
who had once lasted that enjoyment endure the silence ? 83 
Therefore with the pretext of wHshing to know the difference 
between fyog and sannyas Arjun asked God to open up the 
teaching of the Gtta as one opens out a garment. 84. This 
eighteenth chapter therefore is not really on eighteenth chapter 
it is the whole of the Gtla in one chapter just os when a 
calf tucks a cow the latter gives her milk oil at once, not bit by 
bit. 85 Although the conversation had really been finisbcd 
God again paid respects to the Gila by resuming the conver 
saUon Would my Swami refuse to converse with bis disciple? 
86. SulHaent of this I Arjun said to God, I especially ask 
you to listen to roe, i e. O Htghty Armed One I msk 
lo inav the meamng ef tannynt Also O Lord of 
the Heart Destroyer of the Demon hesht I vdsh to 
know the meaning of iyag 87 Ob roy Lord Krishna 
though tannyas and tyag are separate words, yet both are 
closely connected In meaning just as are the words san 
ghata and sangha ( mulPtude and a collection of men X 
88. I anderstand that the words tyag and sannyas 
simply indicate tyag ( abandonment ) 89 Bnt if there is any 

difference In the meaning of the two words, may God moke it 
plain. Then Shn Mnkunda ( Krishna ) replied. There is a 
difference 90 But oh Arjun, just as it has seemed to you 
that tyag and tannyas have the same meaning so in a way 
I regard this as true. 91 Both these words certainly indicate 
tyag but the reason for a difference in meaning is as follows 
92. To discard actions absolutely is called sannyas and the 
abandonment of the pride and fruit of action Is called t^g 
93 So listen attentively concerning what results of acUons 
shonld be discarded, and what actions oj such should be dts> 
carded. This I shall plainly tdl you 94 In jungles and on 
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mountains, trees spring up of themselves, but rice, irrigation and 
beautiful gardens do not flourish m that way. 95 Grass grows 
without being sown, but nee will not grow in that way for rice 
fields do not develop without planting the nee 96 The body 
comes in the course of nature, but the ornaments put upon 
it have to be prepared Water is obtained from a river without 
special effort, but a well has to be dug 97 . So the regular 
works (such as bathing), and those appointed for certain occa- 
sions (such as ancestor- worship) arc actions performed naturally 
because so prescribed , but one who desires the result of such 
actions cannot have them without special effort. ’ 

5. Shri Bhaga van’s Message To Arjun 

ShiT BItagavaii {God ) replied that the abandoning of 
such actions as ptoducc ccitain desired results is called 
*sannyds' by some witfets, and some xotse men define 
*tydg’ as abandoning the fruits of actions. 

98 ShrT Bhagavan ( God ) continued ‘ Some desired re- 
sults are the cause of the horse-sacrifice and the like, and 
various offenngs , 99 such as the sinking of wells, tanks, plea- 
sure gardens, and the grants of land, founding of towns, and 
other such like religious acts , 100 all of which are really 

desired and therefore are the root cause of the desires, and com- 
pel the enjoyment of the results of those actions 101 And, 
Arjun, when one arrives in body-town, one cannot refuse the 
experience of birth and death 102 Whatever has been written 
on the forehead (by Fate) cannot be avoided, do what one may ; 
just as a fair or dark complexion cannot be washed away. 
lOS Just as no one is free from a debt until he has paid it in 
fuU, so an action done from a desire for its fruit compels one to 
receive the fruit ' 104 Oh Arjun, if one does an action 
supported by a desire even unwittingly, it compels one to receive 
the fruit even if he did not wish for it , just as when one goes on 
a battlefield casually and is pierced by an arrow shot at random. 
105 If raw sugar is put in the mouth without knowing it to 
be so, it will cause a sweet taste , or if one should step on 
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btinlnff coals thmldo? them to bo dead coals, they will scorch 
jost the tame. 106. This being the natural power residing 
in those acts that produce fruit be who is desirous of final deliv 
erance (from rdnrths) sboald fuid no pleasure in them. 107 
On the contrary O Porlh (Arjun) Just os one vomits poison 
so he should get rid of all fratt producing actions. 103 The 
doing to ts popularly called xannyds ( discording of all actions) 
So said He who tees the inner thoughts of men ( Krishna) 
109 Ho added Just as fear of robbery is avoided by ditcar 
ding money so if those actions that prodnee fruits ore discorded 
the desire for them goes away 110 The riles that are 
obsm'cd at the time of lunar and tolar eclipses, and the ntes 
obser^xd on days de\*oled to ancestral worship, 111 and the 
rites to be obser\*ed when a guest amves, all these are the 
everyday works, 112 Just ns m the rmtry season the ohr U 
fUled with angry dotids, and as m spring the forests double their 
beauty and as the beauty of youth shows itself m the youthful 
body 113 or as the moon stone sends out its lostre through 
the moan or as the sun lotus blossoms out from the sun s rayr 
the cause being from within not from the outside 114 so when 
the regular routine has added some ol the occasional obsef\'ance9 
they receive the higher name of Occasional Rites. 115 
And as for those daily ntes wbich have to bo performed 
morning noon and night — just as sight is not to be considered 
as snpenor to the eye 116. or os ooe does not gain 
without effort the ability to walk with the feet or as 
brightness Is in tb6 lamp light itsdf 117 or as xandolwood has 
fragrance of its own and no other Imgnmce Is needed because 
fragrance Is its predominant character so all of these get their 
ability from within themselves. 118. So these ntes popularly 
called the Regular Rites O Pnrth ( Arjun ) I have explained 
to you, as well as the occasional ones. 119 Because these 
regular and occasional rites must be performed there are 
those who spook of them as being barren. 120 When one is 
satisfied with eating hanger departs so also the producing 
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of fruits IS automatic in the regular and occasional ntes, 
121. When impure gold is put into the furnace, the impurity is 
taken from it and its lustre increases, so also is the result of the 
regular and occasional rites , 122 faults at once vanish, and 
the predominant character of the soul shines brightly forth in 
the one who is to enjoy a good and happy end 123 Although 
the fruits of regular and occasional rites are so enormous, still 
their roots should be lopped off, just as one abandons a 
child bom under the Mula star (because inauspicious). 124, 
Just as the Spring grows creepers and gives new foliage to 
the mango tree, but the Spnng passes by without touching it , 

125 so, without violating the rules of actions, give your 
attention to the performance of the regular and occasional 
rites, but regard ihe fruit of these actions as you would a vomit, 

126 This rejection of the frait of actions the knowmg ones 

call tyag. And now I have caused you to hsten to what- 
tyag and sannyas are. 127. When sannyas is performed 
by one, he is not affected by works arising from desires , and 
actions that are expressly forbidden, do not harm because being 
forbidden they are not performed 128 By rejecting the 
fruits of actions the regular and occasional ntes vanish, as 
when a head is cut off the body penshes 129 When the 
grain has ripened, what happens to the stalk is the same as m 
the case of actions , and then the knowledge of the Atma (soul) 
of its own accord seeks entrance, 130 When therefore these 
two, tyag and sannyas, are performed they become fit for the 
knowledge of the soul 131 But if this union with the 
knowledge of the soul is missed, then if tyag is performed 
only casually it is really not tyag, and one falls into increased 
entanglements 132 Medicme that is taken without any 
knowledge of the disease is like poison , and if food is not 
taken, will not hunger end the life ? 133 Therefore do not 

reject that which should not be rejected , and do not desire 
that which should not have our love. 134 When the real 
purpose of tyag is missed, then the tyag that is performed 
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merely becomes a btnrdeii to also one who has lost his desires 
has nothmg to do with forbidden acticns 

Some wise scholars say ihai the doing of actions it 
xpTong and therefore should be abandoned others say 
actions like sacrifices giving of gifts and ausisnttes should 
not he abandoned 

135 Some cannot resist the desire for the fruit of actons 
and therefore they call actions mjanoos just as one who is 
told he 18 eallq others qaarrelsome. 136 A slnttonous 

ack man O Dbananjay ( Arjon ) blames harmful food and 
a leper instead of venting his wrath on his own sore nlrin 
vents it on the fly 137 So those who are unable to nd them 
sdves of the desire to have the fruit, declare that the action 
itself is wonn*eaten and give oot their opinion that all actions 
should be abandoned 138. There are others who say that 
actions l(ke sacrifices and so forth must certainly be peiformedr 
and ttwr without them there U no way for the purification of 
the heart 139 Those who wish quickly to accomplish the 
parity of tbeir hearts, should not be dilatory m the use of those 
actions that are powerful m purifying 140 When gold is 
to be purified one fthould oot neglect the use of fire and for 
pnliqbmg a metal mimor one must collect sufficient matenaL 
141 If one wishes to have clean clothes, one should not con> 
aider the washerman s cleansmg matoials as unclean. 142 
Though the performance of ncbons may be burdensome they 
should oot be abandoned for that reascn one cannot get 
dehdous food without the labour of cooking it 143 Throogb 
v ari o u s reasonings, vonoos opiniocs are held some are for 
actions, others allow them to be neglected- 144 To end such 
diffierances of opinkm, and create definite ideas on tydg I shall 
make a clear explanation. 

6 Renimciabon 

Listen to me atteniivdy Bharatsattam (.Arjun) Tyag 
0 man of might is declared to be of three kinds 
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1 1-5. * 0 Arjun ' You mu';! consider tyap, to be of three 
kinds. I shall csplam the three m detail 146 Although I 
am to describe them clearly, still first rccogm7e the one prin- 
ciple underlying them 1 17 First, therefore, listen to those 
fixed principles that my omniscient mind firmly holds to 148 
So the seeker after final dcli\erancc \\ho is a\\ake to his desire 
for deliverance, must do this one thing in all its particulars. 

Sacnficcsy acts of ptvtftp, austcntics and such hkc 
acltoiis arc not to be abandoned, but performed. These 
sacrifices, pifts and austcnlus arc the purifiers of men 

149. They should no more be abandoned than a traveller can 
•cease to place one foot before the other. 150 Until v hat is lost 
is found, its search should not be abandoned , until one is satis- 
fied, one should not push his plate aside 151. As one should not 
abandon the fcrr> -boat before reaching the other side, nor cut 
down the plantain tree before the fruit appears, nor extinguish 
the lamp until that which was lost has been found, 152. so 
until one has a clear and fixed understanding of the know ledge 
of the soul, he should not be apathetic about sacrifices and other 
actions 153 All the more should you use your right and 
perform sacrifices, giving of gifts and doing of austerities 
154 When a person xvalks quickly, that very quickness leads 
to rest , so the excessive performance of actions, helps towards 
-the abandonment of actions 155. In proportion as a man 
takes medicine with regularity, does he become free from his 
disease , 156 so when actions are freely and properly done 

the laj a z.nd tarn a punas are swept away 157. By the fre- 
■quent use of acids, gold is made pure , 158 so when actions 

are performed wnth intense devotion, the raja and tama punas'^ 
are swept away they appear before the eyes in their pure 
state 159. So, O Arjun ' in seeking for the purity of good- 
ness, the actions used for t|iis purpose reach an equality with 
the bathing m sacred waters 160 Sacred waters cleanse only 

* See footnote on verse 64, p 147 
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the outiida, whereas by actions the heart Is puriOed so that 
Rood deeds ore to be considered os cleansing waters. 161 It 
IS as if a thirsty person in the desert land of Marw^ sboold 
find a spnng of nectar or os if the sun sboold come to a blind 
mans eyes 162 or as if to saxe a dro w ning man the nver 
Itself rushed to save him or as if m falling the ground itself 
felt pity for him or os if death itself gave length of life to a 
dying person 163 So It is that those bound by actions ore 
rd eased. Just os a poisoned nnd dying man is revived by that 
same poison gix'cn m another chemical fonn 164 so, O 
Dhananjay ( Ar]ua ) by one stroke, actions are the chief means 
of freeing the man bound by those very actions 

7 How Actions Are To Be Performed 

165 l^ovr Arjun I will IcU you dearly bow actions destroy 
the effects of actions. Uttmyflrmopimon OParih thaiaohont 
are to be per/ormett but with the rejection of any desire for 
the fnnti of those aciions 166. He who performs the great 
sacrifices without any failures, be feels no pnde in so doing 
167 One who is paid for going to sacred bathing places, he 
cannot have the joy of betog able to my " I am on pilgiimoge 
163. An officer wbo on the strength of the king's seal, arrests 
another long he cannot have the pride of saying I have con 
quered this king ” 169 Ho wbo floats on the water by bolding 
on to the waist of another he cannot have the pnde of being a 
swimmer j a royal pnest cannot have the pride of giving for 
the kmg since he gives his patrons wealth. 170 So be who does 
not pnde himself in having performed acbons, be so acts that 
they are properly carried out. 171 For ho does not allow his 
affection O Pandav (Arjun) to go to tbe frmt of his action. 
172. O Dhananjay the moment that the desire for the fruit of 
one s actfoQs disappears, that moment those actions should be 
commenced just in the way that a nurse looks on the child of 
another per son . 173 Just as one waters a pimpal tree wl^ 
out any desire (oc lU fruit, w one should perform one s actions 
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with no desire for tliGir fruit 174 Just as a lierdsman puts 
aside his desire for milk and herds tlie village cows, so one must 
do in reference to the fruit of actions 175. Anyone who acts 
according to this idea is sure to acquire sclMcnowledge. 
176 Therefore to abandon the desire for the fniit of actions, and 
drop all association with bodily appetites, this is my good 
advice. 177. The person v, ho is weaned by the bondage of 
rebirths, and who is anvious to be free, should not do otherwise 
than I have described , there is no other way 

8 Imperfect Self-Denial 

Pi escribed actions should not he omitted The abandon- 
ment of actions thiough some other desnets called a tdmas’' 
abandonment, i e , marked ■with evil qiiahiics. 

178 Just as if one should dig his nails m his eyes because 
he cannot see in the dark, so is he ivho abandons actions out of 
dislike for them 179 I call such abandonment of actions as 
of the tdmas quality'. It is as though one were angry at his 
headache and so cut off his head. 180 If a path is difficult, yet 
one’s feet can traverse it Or should one cut off one’s feet because 
of the faults of the road ? 181 When food is placed before a 

hungry man, whatever failure he may see in it, if he kicks the dish 
away he will have to fast ' 182 So the man who is misled by not 
understanding the tdmas quality of wrongly performed actions, 
must by actions conquer that evil side 183 A man often 
abandons those actions that naturally come to one in his station 
m life, but do not thou fall into the error of the tdmas quality 

Assuming that actions are a painful burden, he -who 
abandons them through fear of bodily suffering, hts action 
has the rdjas ’ quality, and he cannot receive the fruit 
of that abandoning. 

184 Understanding his duties and knowing the prescribed 
actions he avoids them because they are difficult 185 The 
beginnings of many acts are difficult , even the carrying of a 
lunch bag is at first a burden. 186. lust as at first the 
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nunb tastes bitter and the m>Tobalan tastes astringent, so the 
beginnings of all actions ore dlfficnlt 187 A cow may be good 
but her horns are sharp for hooking the shevantf 0ower is 
fragrant but it has its thorns a good meal glN ei joy but there 
IS the burden of cooking IL 188 So flndtng the begmnings 
difficnlt a man wearies o\er doing them agom and ogam 
189 As a matter of fact he begins the actions because they 
are prescribed, but when he reoUxes their difiicnlties he tosses 
them away as one does the cools that scorch him 190 He 
explains, “ It is by my great good fortune that I have obtained 
this body \Vby sboold I trouble it by doing actions as sinful 
mendothem? 191 \Vby think of the fruits Imig/jtget? 
Is it not better to enioy those that I already posaesi ? 192. 

From fear therefore, O Arjun of giving his body pam the man 
drops all actions. Such abandonment bas the quality of the 
rSJa* 193 There is here an abandonment of actions, 

but xf It ta not joined with the abandonment of the fmita of 
actions, then it Is like what is accidentally spilt over mto the 
fire and IS therefore no part of a buTOt-offenng 194 If a man 
is drowned it should not be said that be drowned himself in 
shallow water in order to have a water bunal, for the death was 
one of misfortune. 195 So be wbo out of love fc^ bis own 
body drops all actions, be abandons them it is true, but be does 
not thereby receive the fruit of actions. 196 It happens 
indeed that when self knowledge dawns, like the sun it dims all 
the stars at sunrise 197 so, O Arjnn, when actions together 
with their causes are abandoned the fruit of final deliverance is 
the result. 198 O Arjun those fruits are unavailable, however 
for those who abandon action in ignorance; so such abandonment 
Bhodd not be considered os true abandonment. 

9 True Renunciation And Final Debverance 

199 But through what kind of abandonment the fruit of 
final debverance comee into one s possession will now be told 
you. Listen 1 
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Those aettous ihai a)c not p) escribed as duties, O 
Arjun, when all connection with them is abandoned, together 
with then frint, such abandonment is one that has the 
‘ sdtvik' {good) quality. 

200. Those actions that come to one naturally because 
of one’s position in life, he 'performs them m honouring the 
scriptures which he tlius adorns 201 A man must abandon 
the thought in his mind, “ I am the doer, ” and put away all 
desire for the fruits of his actions 202 O Arjun, if a 
mother is paid disrespect, and if she is looked at wnth lust,, 
both acts become a cause for a fall into hell 203 Both 
these faults must be rejected, and the mother be honoured just 
because she is mother Because a cow’s mouth is dirty must 
the whole cow be driven away ? 204. Because in our fondest 
fruit ( mango ) there is the uneatable skin and core, does any- 
one reject it for that reason ? 205 So to the pride of having 

performed the acts, and to the desire for the sweet taste of their 
fruits, the name of “ bondage ” is given 206. Just as a father 
does not look at his daughter with a lustful eye, nor feel weari- 
ness m caring for her, so it should be in reference to all pres- 
cribed duties. 207, Such abandonment of actions is like a 
Wish-Tree , its fruit is final deliverance, and it is known every- 
where as good {satvik) abandonment. 208 Just as one bums 
the seed and so causes the tree to be without a descendant, so 
he who abandons the fruit of actions, abandons the actions 
themselves 209 And just as when there is the contact of a 
touch-stone ( jjarJs ) with iron, the iron’s rust and blackness 
disappear , so when the actions and their fruits are abandoned, 
both the raja and the tama qualities of the man disappear. 
210 When by the pure satva gtma the eyes of self-knowledge 
are opened, then there happens what takes place with a mirage 
at eventide 211 J ust as space, though infinitely great, cannot 
be seen, so through the eye of self-knowledge the illusory world, 
is not seen. 
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10 Tbe WUe Are Freed From Doubt 

Th9 xns» xoho are fret from douhi and veho abandon on 
the adtvtb batta they do not hate acitona usually hated nor 
do they become attached to tkoseseenungto he adoaniageous 

212 Therefore, altboogh there comes to one, throtigh the 
power of the deeds done m a former birth the pleasant and the 
unpleasant actions, the^ can mdt away as do tbe clouds in the 
sty 213 From his point of view all actions are good, Arjmi^ 
and so he u not elated by pleasure or depressed by sor r ow 
214 To recognise some acbons as ansptcioQs to be done with 
pleasure, and to recognise others os inanspiaooB and so difih*te to- 
do them this is not the good {adtvtk) tydg 215 There 
should be no doubt about tbe Uhtsory nature of these acta, any 
more than when a man awakes, he pays no attention to tbe 
pleasure or pom he had m bis dream. 216 Therefore where 
there is no idea of an act and its doer that, O Ai^on u the 
sdfrfA ( good) abandonment 217 O Faith (Arjon) ifactmiis 
are abandoned In this way then they are absolutely abandoned 
but if acdoos are dropped m any other way they ennply mcrease 

a TTinn 8 ffnhjng l wmwTTt R , 

11 The Natore Of True Rennnanrioo 

No man ta able to abandon acttona com^laialy still hs 
who abandons both actions and tha dasira for the fruit qf 
thosa actions ta apaben of aa ona who has abandonad them, 

218 O Arjnn, those who after detaining a human body 
yet feel a dislike for performing actians, they are like Ignorant 
villagerB. 219 What can a jar do by despising clay ? What 
can cloth do by despising the threads that form it ? 220 
There bemg heat in hre, wiD the hre despise the beat? Will 
alight hate Hs bnghtneee? 221 Supposing any iH odour Is 
disgusted with its sroell where can it get fragrance ? How 
can water exist if it loses its fluidity ? 222 So while living 
m the fllasKsi of pniw tM iring a body of what use is the craze of 
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abandoning actions ? 223 Because one applies the fragrant 

paste to the forehead he can frequently ivipe it away, if it 
appears crooked , but if the forehead itself is crooked can he 
change it for another ? 224 Supposing one pays respect to 

the actions prescribed in the scriptures, that is no reason for 
abandoning them How can we separate our body from the 
works of which it forms a part ? 225. The function of 

breathing goes on even when one is sleeping, and other func- 
tions also go on automatically. 226 As the body is the mstru- 
ment of action, all actions attach themselves to it, and while 
it IS living they cannot be stopped 227. Listen ! There 
IS but one way of abandonmg actions, viz , while perfotmmg 
prescribed actions, not to be m bondage to the desire for the 
fruits of actions 228. Offer to God the fruits of your actions 
and by His grace enlightenment will take place, just as fear 
disappears by the knowledge that a rope is not a serpent 229. 
By means of the knowledge of the soul, action along with 
Ignorance is destroyed O Parth (Arjun), when actions are thus, 
abandoned, that is true abandonment of actions 230. There- 
fore anyone performing his actions in this way I consider as 
one who has abandoned actions , otherwise it wpuld be like 
regarding a man in a faint as merely resting. 231. So if a 
man is wearied by certain forms of actions, and desires to get 
rest from them by performing another type of actions, it would 
be like adding a blow from the fist to a wbund made by the 
stroke of a club 232 But this explanation is sufficient That 
man is to be known in the three worlds as one who has truly 
abandoned actions, who has earned his actions to the point of 
includmg the abandonment of the fruit of these actions ’ 

12 Three Kinds Of Fruit 

When one who has not abandoned action dies, he 
receives three kinds of fiuits of his actions the undesirable, 
the desiiable and mixture of the two But this does not, 
happen to a true sannydsi 
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233 So, O Arjcm, tfa® tliree forma of fruits of 
actions bave to be experienced by tboio wbo do not abandon 
dasiros. 23+ When a father says at the tune of giving hia 
daughter She is not mlne^ he Is then free from having to 
show ajffection, and it fa norv for the sod in taw to hU m the 
anaros of her love. 235 Tbote who cultivate a fieJd of poison 
oua plants (poppy and thelQce), tdl the product of the field 
and live happily on what they gam but those who spend their 
money in taking that product, they die. 236. So If a man 
performs the action saying I am the doer or if ho performs 
it with the idea ^ I am not a doer " and also abandons the idea 
•of detinng the fruit of the action, the action alone cannot lead 
to boodags. 237 He who hat a desire ftx the iruit along the 
highway It is he to whom It is harmful so ha who feels the 
desire for the fruit of his actioos be is the one to suffer 238. 
He who performs octioas but does not desire the fruit of 
he k not overcome by rebirths, because the three worlds are 
themselves the fruits of actions. 239 God, rnan and inanimate 
matter are called the unirerse^ and these forms of actioos are the 
fruits of a ct ion s. 2f0 One is undesirable, one is desirable and 
one ts a mixture of the two. 241 Those who are sensoall^ rmuded, 
accordingly engage In forbidden acts. 242. When anyone acquires 
the body of a worm an insect, or a clod of earth that is an 
undesirable fruit. 2+3 But when one pays resi>ect to his anth 
■ority (the Vedas) and cousuKs it, he performs gopd deeds. 24+ 
O Arjun, they receive such bodies as Indra and other gods, 
and that is known popularly as the desoable fruit of actions 
2+5 But when sweet and sour /uices are mixed together a diff 
erent kind of a Juice is formed which ov er po wers the other two. 
2+6. Just as by the yoga method one of the vital airs becomes 
static, so by the mixture of the true and htise a combined force 
IS fo rm ed which conquers the true and the 2+7 So by 

the performance of the good and the had in equal proixutions a 
mire d fruit results, namely manhood. 248 So the three forms 
•of the fruit of actions exist in thi* world, awi those who con 
n 
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tmue m desiring these fruits of actions never leave the cycle of 
rebirths. 249. When the tongue becomes gluttonous, eating 
seems delicious, but the final end is death ( through indigestion )» 
250 The friendship of an honest man with a thief is all 
right so long as they are not alone in a jungle. A prostitute is 
all right so long as she is not touched 25 1 So when one performs 
actions by means of the body, he may attain great prosperity, 
but at death he immediately experiences the fruits of his actions. 
252. Just as a powerful money-lender comes and asks his debtor 
to pay the promised amount, and will not go away until paid, so 
anyone must experience the fruits of his actions. 253. A ker- 
nel of gram falls from the cob ; after it germinates and grows 
It produces another cob from which grains again fall, and they 
again grow 254 While experiencing the fruits of actions, other 
fruits are ripening, just as in walking one foot advances beyond 
the other. 255. On which ever side the ferry raft stops, that 
IS its “ this side ” , so the one w'ho enjoys the fruits of actions- 
never gets to the “other side”. 256. In like manner the 
experience of results continues through the tram of cause and 
effect, as he who does not abandon actions gets involved in 
earthly affairs 257 Just as the blossom of the jasmine has 
the name of wilting immediately, so one who performs no- 
action under the guise of having abanddned actions, it is really 
as if he had not performed them. 258. If all the gram is 
used for food, nothmg is left for continuing the planting , so- 
by the abandoning of the fruits of actions the actions them- 
selves have their use ended 259. So by the help of pure 
goodness, and the spray of the guru's nectar favour, the pros- 
penty of knowledge drives away the poverty that comes from 
dualitj'. 260 When the three forms of frmts of actions are 
destroyed which rise out of the conception of the universe, the- 
idea of an expenender and a thing to be experienced naturally 
disappears. 261. So, O hero, one who is a sannyasi of 
that kind m which knowledge is pre-eminent, he has not the 
suffering that comes from expenencmg the fruits of actions. 
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262 Aud when one « eyes Bee God in one’s own bocI will thoso 
eyes see the works differently ? 263 When a wall falls, then 
the picture sketdied on that wall becomes mere dost bo when 
the dawn comes alter ^e night does the daikness remain ? 
264 Where there is no form, bow can a shadow be cast? 
Where there is no mirror how am one s face &)d any 
reflection ? 265 Where sleep is finished where is the opportu 
nity for dreams ? And who con say that the dreams wonld be 
tme or false? 266 If the root ennse of ignorance does not 
exist then how can its effect, namely nctions, exist ? 267 
When actions are abandoned will anything be done belonging 
to achOQ? Bat when ignorance exists In anyone, 268 
throagh the Loflaanca of the idea **1 am the doer” the »ool 
rushes into doing actions both good and bad, and the sight is 
fixed on the Idea of daali^ 269 Then O AiTnn the seal Is 
as separate from actions os the West is from the East 270 
jost as space is separate from a dood as the son from a 
mhage, and the earth from air 271 When the water of a 
river c overs a rod: stQl the sand remains in the nver and 
yon can roadify 9ee the difference between the two. 272 
Although the moss may be near the water it is very differoit 
from the water and becaose the lamp-black is near the lamp, 
can it bo called a lamp ? 273 Tbongfa the moon has hVi-t 
spots they and the moon ore not tbe same so the physKsl eye 
and sight are not the same 274 fust as there is a difference 
bet w e en the road and the one walking on it, bot^veoi the water 
of a river and the nver bed, between a mirror and the face 
that kxaks Into it. 275 In that very proportion tbe actions 
are different from the soul, but through ignorance both seem, 
alike 276. The lotus by blossoming out suggests that the 
sun has risen, and it causes the bees to enjoy its honey but 
why not think of tbe lotus as rather formed from the lake ? 
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13. Five Causes Of The Acts Of The Soul 

* 0 islsphty Ofc * I fJir f'o’ue to dc'cnbi to ^nu il c fii.c 
xi’hict arc rtz/jurt / jnr fti.r/ori.‘it r tf t cctiovx aCi-Ord- 
itifl to thi. dcdai (it.oti oj tin i:>atJ ! ye: /»/ tlo-o^d y 

277 ' \tMm inJ .'i^-un I in;c told jou, O rnicrhtj 
Avjun, that, the acts of the ha' c a cait=c outside of 
itself. I V til describe ft.c cai sc- 273 Perhaps >ou 
already 1 nov lliesc lae cause-, v hirh the scriptures v,itn 
hands nphflcl (opcnlj) ha^e dc-ertbed. 279 In Ktnp 
Veda’s capital, the palace of the Vt. /re. SdtiU yet, that philo- 
sophy ts bcinrr prodatmed with the nrcompanvirur sound 
of drums, 2S0 that in all thcvorld the accomplishment 
of all actions is founded on that principle , and one should not 
place the Ktnet At//:d (soul) as the intcri cnintr cause 231. 
O Arjun ' lhrou(?h that proclamation it has become public 
hnowlcdpc, so let it lod^c itself tn jour car 2S2. And nhj ha\e 
the burden of hstcnincj from others’ bps, when that jewel of 
Icnow ledge, IS already in jour hand’ 233 \\ hen a mirror 
is placed before one, why should one request another to tell 
Inm how he loohs ? 284- Whereier a hhahla loolvs, there he 

sees I\re, and I have as it w’cre your plaything. 285. Thus 
while God ivas speaking by the swift flow’ of His lo\e, He 
was lost in thought iMean while the other (Arjun) was 
simply earned away by his joj. 286. Just as avhen the light 
of the full moon falls on the Somakant jewel-mountain, the 
■mountain may wash to melt away and become a lake , 287. so 
the wall of happiness and of its experience was broken down, 
and joy itself took the form of Arjun 288. Then the 
Almighty God had time to come to Himself, and from His 
heart He rushed to the help of the one w'ho w'as drowning m 
his joy, 289 Great as Arjun was, be was drowming along 
with his knowledge, so great was the tide of his joy. So 
clrawmg him out, 290. God said to him, ‘ O Arjun * Come 
back to your right mmd.’ Arjun then drew a long breath and 
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vTicged his head 291 and said, * Yoa knov’ 0 Giver of good 
that being disgusted b> my efforts eien to approach Your 
penonohtj (in a state of duality) I was looking to see whether 
I could enter into oneness with You« 292. If You truly 
have love for me, why do You put anything m the way of it 
(by the state of birth)? 293 Hero Sbn Krishna replied 

I^ow is it that yon do not yet know yoo foolish fellow 
that the moon and the moonlight are never sepamted ? 

294 And 1 am fearful obont expressing my feelings, because 
sulldog only increases the Ime, and so our love gets stronger 

295 Since we have our individual characteristics we can 
lt\*e os we are doing So no more of this discussion on 
absorption 296. Vow what were we saying about the 
difference between actions and the soul 0 Arjun ? 297 Arjun 
replied God wus telling me what I naturally bad in mind 
regarding this subject. 298 But You promised to tell me the 
five causes which are the causes of all actions. 299 And also 
to ten me farther regarding my fixvoorite subject that there is m 
tha no coanectlon with the soul 300 lu reply to this the 
Lord of the universe said I am very pleased, for there is no 
one your equal m persisting for an answer 301 But I will 
explain them to you, Arjun, to easy mystic language, though it 
makes me a debtor to your love. 302 Arjun then replied 

God has evidently forgotten His former promise, for why are 
you still keeping to the snbject of 1 and Thou ? 303 Here 

Shu Knshna jQjdt Js that so? Well now give good attention 
and Itstsn. 304 Now Arjun it b true that the causes of 
actlona are quite oatssle the * five canses. 305 But by the 
combination of these ** five causes " the purpose foe which 
actkms are started numbers five. 306 Now the soul as a 
substance is neither the material nor the subjective cause, nor 
does it take to haelf the completing of attions. 307 The 
good and the bod originate in tbe same way as the night and the 
day ongnmte in tbe sky ( the sky not bemg a cause ) 
308 Water beat and vapour, when in contact with the air. 
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form clouds m the ski', the slcy itself knows nothincj about it. 
309 A boat is built of many pieces of wood *, the boatman 
pushes it into the stream, and the wind drives it along; the 
water IS only the witness of this deed 310 A potter puts a 
ball of mud on the wheel, and whirling it with his stick a vessel 
IS formed 311. Now think Aside from being the mere 
material from which the vessel is made, what part does it play ? 
312 Well, while men arc performing their daily toil, what of 
all their action which is directly caused by the sun ? 313. So 

by the union of the fu e causes, the planting of the action-vine 
takes place, but the atma ( soul ) is separate from this ’ 

14. The Body, The Doer And The Deed, The Func- 
tions And The Deities 

314. ‘ Now' just as pearls arc weighed so I shall e' plain 
each of the five causes 

‘ The Body, the Doer and the Deed, the Fiincttons of the 
sepaiate seiise-oi gans, and the Deities presiding over the 
senses, these are the five causes' 

315. ‘ Now listen to their characteristics. My assertion 
IS that the body stands first as a causer of actions. 316 
The body is called adhishthdn (the place) because the 
experiencer of joys and sorrows resides here with them. 317 
The joys and sorrows are by one’s nature connected with the 
body through the functions of the ten sense organs 318 A 
parson has no other place for their experience, and there- 
fore the body is called adhishthdn ( place of experience) 319 
The family of the twenty-four elements ^ have their home here, 
and it is here that deliverance and the bonds of bondage 
reside. 320 Moreover, O Dhananjay, where the three conditions 
exist (waking, sleep and dreamless sleep), there the body gets 
its name of adhishtdn. 321. The doer is the second cause 

* For the ' 24 elements ’ see Poet Saints vol 10, Stones Of 
Indian Saints, vol. 1, p 445. 
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of actioQS, and U callad tho reflectloc of life. 322. In the 
■Knmft way the skies rain down water and form pools m the 
earth there Its form is reflected. 323 \Vhen overcome with 
aleep, a king does not know himself and in his dreams he 
himself as bemg on the level of a subject 324 So 
forgetting itself life thinks itself in the form of the body 
325 Life when it forgets its tme self is called sool and that 
son! has promised to the body to be connected with it. 326. 
When nature does on act the son! mistaldngly says “ I did it 
and it is this doer that is called the sool 327 Through the 
hairs of the eyelidSt there is one sight bat to one looking at the 
eye it seems divided like the hairs in a whisk broom. 328 A 
single light shines throogh the many openings in the wall so 
it looks os if many lights were shining 329 or 330* The one 
knowledge of the mtelligenca is diflerently seen through the 
diferent organs of sense such as the ear and others. 330 or 
331 * These diflering forms of organs that give knowledge are 
the third cause of actions, O Nnpanandan I 331 or 332* 
Streams commg from East and West unite into ooe flowmg 
river and as such and in small and great rivers alike they flow 
into the one ocean. 332 or 329 * When a man in a drama 
assumes many guises, heueems to be so many different persons 
333 So that vital Impenahable air which has the power to 
produce action when it functions in different iilaces in the 
body is known by different names. 334 When It operates in 
^he voice it is called speech when m the hand it is the 
•opoiadon oi giving and receiving 335 When It operates m 
the feet it is the act of walkhig when in tho two bodily 
openings It is the cleansing operation. 336 From the naval 
to the heart is the locsdon of the vital air and that Is called 
tho “life (pran) 337 And farther up in the breathing that 
aame power IS called wdan ( or vocaliratJan ) 338 The gas 

issuing from the lower opening is apart and as the air per 

Avate ■ the BiDVifTwamTi toxU differ from SiUure • text is the 
order of vereei 3S to 351. 
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vadinp the uliole body it is called vyirii ( Mtal air) 339. 
Through food the uhole body is equally filled uith all its 
various liquids , all the joints arc supplied, not omitting one* 
340. And after these reguhr functions, O KirTti, it is called 
samaii ( equally distributed ) 31-1. And v.hcn the pov.cr acts 

in yawning, sncc/ing, etc , it is called serpent, tortoise, ct cetera ^ 

342. But, O Arjun, tliough these are the actions of a single 
vital air, its name changes according to its varying functions. 

343. And when the powers of the vital air arc considered separ* 
ately according to its functions, they form the fourth cause of 
actions. 344. Of all the seasons the autumn is the best, and in 
the autumn it is the moonlight nights that are the best, because 
of the relation of the full moonlight to the ordinary moonlight. 
345 In the springtime a garden is a delight, and in the 
garden we meet with those who are dear to us, and in that 
meeting happy opportunities occur. 346. And, 0 Arjun, when 
the various lotus flowers open, at the time of opening the honey 
IS the best. 347 In forms of speech, poetry is the best ; in 
poetry, that is best which has the most pleasing words, and in the 
most pleasing that which has the touch of the supreme spintual 
riches 348 So m the glory of all these functionings it is the 
mind alone that is the best, and the mind is a an organ supenor 
to the other nine. 349 And just as deities preside over the 
locations of the different functions, so m the place of honour 
among the sense-organs stands the pure mind. 350. There- 
fore over the ten sense-organs such as the eye and so forth, 
there are vanous deities such as the sun and others. 351 So 
Arjun,’ God said, ‘ this collection of presiding deities makes the 
fifth cause for actions. 352. So now I have made you under- 
stand the storehouse from which these action-producing causes 
are derived.’ 

15. Five Forces Underlying Men’s Actions 

353. ‘ And now 1 shall open up to you the five underlying 
forces that enlarge the storehouse of these causes, and give 
universality to actions. 
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The adtont whteh men ptrjorm through their bodies^ 
their speech and ther nitnds vhether they be right or 
wrong have five underiytng/on^ 

354 When tho spnogtime suddenlf comes it is the 
force that produces the new leaves the leaves then 
blossom into fiowert and the Bowers into fmlt. 355 The 
rainy season brings the doods, the cloods bung the fall of 
raln^ and by the rain there comes the joy of garnered gram. 
356. The East brings forth the dawn the dawn the nstng of 
the SOD and when the eim looks over all the day has begun 
357 So, O Arjon, the mind is the cause of the determination 
to perform octtorys, and that determination kindles the lamp of 
speech. 358 Then that lamp of speech shows the way to 
every class of dieds, and then the doer begms to perform bis 
deeds. 359 The groop of the physical sense argons becomes 
the cause of physical adtSr ftist as any work in iron has to be 
done with Iron tools. 360 When the warp ts placed within 
the web, the fibre-threads become cloth. 361 Jnst as a 
jewel has to be used In cnttmg' a jewel so the mind u the 
cause of the actions of the human body 362. If anyone 
raises the qaesUon how con the cause of bodily action be its- 
own cause, then kindly listen 363 Just as the sun is the 
prime and secondary caose of the sunlight or as the joints of 
the sugar <ane are the prime cause of the growing of the 
sugar-cane 364 just as when the goddess of speech is to be 
praised it is speech that has to be employed or if the Vedas 
are to be praised it must be done by the Vedas themselves.. 
365. as every one knows that the body and its sense organs- 
■ore the causes of actions, but these causes cannot fail to have 
their pdme causes, that is evident 366. And m these bodily 
causes the gro op of body and aense organs is the prime causo 
for the appearance of the whole class of actions 367 If one 
pays respect to the scriptures, and follows their path then O 
Dhaaanjay what is right becomes the prime cause of the right. 
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368. Perhaps the field ridges will hold the rush of ram 
water m the rice fields, yet if it sinks it will be of wonderful 
use. 369. If a man leaves his home in an angry mood and 
happens to walk toivards Dwarka, he may weary but his foot- 
steps will not be in vain. 370 So, when actions are blindly 
done by the group of prime and secondary causes, if they follow 
the light of the scriptures, those deeds must be called right. 
371. When heated milk rises to the brim and naturally is over- 
boiled, it IS spent but not spent in a proper cause 372. If acts 
are done without the help of the scriptures, they are no more 
right acts, than money stolen is to be considered as a gift 
373 O Arjun, what manfia is there outside the fifty-two 
letters of the alphabet ? Is there a person who cannot pro- 
nounce even a single one ? 374 But, O Arjun, if the mantra 

•of the alphabetical letters is unknown, one will not receive the 
iruit of pronouncing them m words 375 So when through 
the prime and secondary causes, irregular actions take place, 
when they are not in accordance with scriptures, 376. they 

are actions, but indeed they are causes of sinful actions.’ 

« 

16. The Soul As A Cause Of Action 

These things being so, he who looks on his ‘ afnia ’ ( soul ) 
as being the doei , he is a doer from the point of vieiv of 
<one whose mind is refined, but with a wrong conception 

377 ‘Thus, O Arjun, these five secondary causes of actions, 
have five primary causes. Now see whether you can find the 
dtmd here as a cause. 378 The sun does not itself assume 
any form, but' it gives light to*the objects of the eye, so the 
dtmd ( soul ) Without being actions throws light upon them 
379 O Arjun, the beholder does not become either the reflec- 
tion or the mirror, but he throws his light on both 380 As 
the sun is neither day nor night, O Son of Pandu, so the dtmd 
'( soul ) without being either action or the doer of it, manifests 
atself 381. He whose mind, through the misconception that 
the body is the “ I, ” confuses itself as being body, his knowledge 
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of tho alma U in midnight dirkness. 382. Ho who considers 
that the snpremo limit of the soul God and Brahma is in 
bodily form his natural conviction is **1 am the doer 383 He 
whose perfect cooviction Is not that the atma Is the doer of 
actions, he will regard the bodj as the doer of actions 384 For 
that ** I the atma which is beyond all actions and the 
witnesser of all actions his ears have never to much os heard. 
385 Tbereforo lihening the atma to the body and measuring 
it by the body is nothing remarkable. Does not the owl tom 
the day Into night ( by closing Its eyes ) ? 386. Would not a 
man, vdio had never seen the tme sun in the heav'cns, 
think that its reflection in the pool of water was the son ? 
387 Because of the watery nature of the pool he thinks the 
sun has been brought there when the pool Is emptied he 
thinks the sun has been destroyed when the water trembles he 
thinks the ton trembles. 388. So long ns a sleeper b not 
awakened he thinks hts dream true. \Vhat wonder then that 
a man should take a rope for Q snake and be afraid ? 389 So 
long as the eye Is suffering from janndice the moon looks 
yellow Is it not natural then that a deer should be deceived 
by a mirage? 390 So he who will not let so much as the 
name of the ahasfras or a gum reach his borders, lives In 
foolishness. 391 So by his looking at the body as atma he 
puts the atma into a snare just as a fox regards the swift 
motion of the clouds as the swift motion of the moon 392. O 
Arfui] by the conception that be is he a man becomes 
bound by strong fetters In the prison boose of the body 393 
Obsessed by the Idea that be is fastened the poor parrot 
aits on bis perch and tbongb his feet ore free be does not let 
go the perch. 394 So bo who attributes to the pure atma 
that It Is not the atma but the body that does the actions he 
becomes caught for millions of ages In the snare of actions 
395 Now he who Is In the mklst of actions, bat Is not tonched 
by the actions, he la just like the internal fire of the ocean that 
does not touch the water of the ocean, 396. And now I will 
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368. Perhaps the field ridges will hold the rush of ram 
water in the nee fields, yet if it sinks it will be of wonderful 
-use. 369. If a man leaves his home m an angry mood and 
happens to walk towards Dwarlra, he may weary but his foot- 
steps will not be in vain. 370. So, when actions are blindly 
done by the group of prime and secondary causes, if they follow 
the light of the scriptures, those deeds must be called right. 
371. When heated milk rises to the brim and naturally is over- 
boiled, it IS spent but not spent in a proper cause 372. If acts 
:are done without the help of the scriptures, they are no more 
right acts, than money stolen is to be considered as a gift 
373 O Arjun, what viaiifra is there outside the fifty-two 
letters of the alphabet ? Is there a person who cannot pro- 
nounce even a single one ? 374 But, O Arjun, if the mantra 

of the alphabetical letters is unknown, one will not receive the 
iruit of pronouncing them m words. 37 5 So when through 
the prime and secondary causes, irregular actions take place, 
when they are not m accordance with scriptures, 376 they 
o.re actions, but indeed they are^causes of sinful actions. 

16. The Soul As A Cause Of Action 

These things being so, he who looks on his atma ( soul ) 
as being the doei, he is a doer from the point of view of 
>one whose mind is refined, but with a wrong conception 

377. ‘Thus, O Arjun, these five secondary causes of actions, 

' have five primary causes Now see whether you can find the 
dtmd here as a cause 378 The sun does not itself assume 
uny form, but^ it gives light to the objects of the eye, so the 
( soul ) without being actions throws light upon them. 
379 O Arjun, the beholder does not become either the reflec- 
■tion or the mirror, but he throws his light on both 380. As 
the sun is neither day nor night, O Son of Pandu, so the atmd 
' '( soul ) without being either action or the doer of it, manifests 
atself 381 He whose mind, through the misconception that 
the body is the “ I, ” confuses itself as being body, his knowledge 
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of tha a/ma is in midnight dnrknfiss* 382. He who considers 
that the tnpremo limit of the eoul God and Brahma Is In 
bodily form his natural conviction is "I am the doer " 383 He 
whoso perfect con\-ictiod la not that the alma is the doer of 
actions, he will rcfrard the bods as the doer of actions 384 For 
that "I the atma which is beyond alt actions and the 
wltnesser of all actions his ears have never so much as heard. 
385 Therefore likening the atma to the body and measuring 
it by the body Is nothing remarkable. Docs not the owl tarn 
the day Into night ( by closing its eyes ) ? 386 Wonld not a 
man , who hod never seen the true snn in the heavens, 
think that its rcnecttei b the pool of water was the son ? 
387 Because of the watery nature of the pool he thinks the 
son has been brought there when the pool Is emptied he 
thinks the sno has been do3tTC>*ed when the water trembles he 
thteks the loa trembles, 388 So long as a sleeper Ls not 
awakened he thmks his dream tme. WHat wonder then that 
a man should take a rope for a snake and be afraid 7 389 So 
long as the eye Is suQfcring from jaundice the moon looks 
yellow Is It not natural then that a deer should be deceived 
by a mirage? 390 So he who will not let so much as the 
name of the Mhantras or a guru reach his borders, lives In 
foolishness. 391 So by his lookbg at the body as atma he 
pnts tbe atma bto a snare jost as a fox regards the swift 
motion of the cloods as the swift motion of tbe moon 392 O 
Arjun by the conception that he Is he a man becomes 
bound by strong fetters (n the prison bouse of tbe body 395 
Obsessed by the Idea that be Is fastened the poor panot 
flits on hit per ch and though hb feet ere free he does not let 
go the perch 394 So ho who attributes to the pure alma 
that it Is not tbe atma but tbe body that does the actions he 
becomes caught for millions of ages In the snare of actions 
395 Now ho who Is In the midst of actions, but Is not touched 
by the actions, he Is just like the internal 6ro of the ocean that 
does not touch the water of the ocean. 396. And now I will 
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tell you how to recognize one whose deeds are done with the 
idea of atma and body bein^ separate. 397. By watching 
those who have become free, a man gams his own freedom (from 
rebirths), ]ust as when looking with the aid of a light an object 
IS seen 398 When a mirror is being cleansed, self meets self ; 
just as when salt comes m contact with water it becomes water. 
399 When on the contrary the reflection looks at the face, 
its power of sight has naturally disappeared, and there remains 
merely the reflection ,400. Therefore, since the lost self is 
to be found in looking at saints, one should constantly be 
engaged in singing their praises and listening to them. 401. So 
while one is in the midst of actions through actions, and is not 
influenced by the good or evil, he is like the eye that is not 
affected by the skin of the eye ’ 

17 One Described Who Is Free From Bondage 

One who has not the feeling of ‘ I am the doer ’ is not 
affected by hts deeds. Though he might kill every one in 
this world, still, since it is not he who kills, he is not 
affected by it 

402. ‘ So now with arms of description uphfted, look to- 
the form of one who has been freed from his bondage 403. O 
ever-wakefnl Arjun, he who was in the sleep of ignorance was 
engaged in a dream of being the universe from eternity. 
404. By the pronouncing of the great sentence ( tat tvam asiy 
1 . e , Thou art That = Brahma ), and by the power of a guru's 
favour, he is not like one on whose head the guru's hand has 
been placed, but like one who has been slapped to awaken him. 
405 O Arjun, the awakening from the illusion of the dream of 
being the universe, and from the sleep of ignorance, is a natural 
awakening which anses from the joy of realizing his non- 
duality. 406 J ust as when the moon’s rays are spread out, 
the flood of mirage water that is overflowing everywhere dis- 
appears 407. Just as when childhood’s days are gone, there 
IS no more fear of ghosts , and when firewood is burned, it is 
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DO longer firewood. 403 And just ns when a person awakes 
the vision of his dream is no longer seen, so, O Arjnn the coo 
cepUoo of I and mine ” disappears. 409 If the sun while 
looking for darkness, hunt* for It in some cellar or cave, the 
darkness will not remain there. 410 So anyone who is clrcom- 
scnbed by his orm conception of being atma will see all 
\*islble things In the form of atma 411 Just os the thing 
that gets on fire, and the difference between the bonier and the 
thing homed ceases to be, 412. so, sopposing doallty to exist 
in the performance of on action, whate\’ef remains os the cause, 
after the claim ceases that the alma is the doer 413 will 
the human lord of the a/m<Z'Conception regard the [diysital 
conception as anything ? Does the water of the final deluge 
take any notice of little etreoms? 414 Son of Panda I can 
this coQception I am Bmhma ** be attained by calling the body 
* I ? No I no more than a man s own reflection con be grasped 
415 After churning cream and taking out the butter can the 
butter be put bock into the buttermilk with its quality of nou 
assunilatkin ? 416. O hero, con fire be separated from pieces 
of wood ( by friction ) and again be confined in a wooden box ? 
417 When the sun comes out eff the womb of the night, has he 
ever so ranch os heard of there bomg night? 418 Similarly 
be wbo has overcome the Idea of the thing k n own and the 
knower bow can he have (be pnde of thinking I nm my 
body ” ? 419 ^Vherever space goes It finds It filled with Itself 
pervadrog ev er ywh ere. 420 In the same way what one does 
Is fafznael/ by Its rery a&tars than what Idad of an action can 
it be that makes one the doer of it ? 421 Jost as there is 
DO place without the sky jott as the ocean has no flow just 
as the polar etar conoot move so It happens to that person. 
422. Though a man wbo has the feeling “l am the doer 
may become useless, etlH as long os the body functions there 
must be actions. 423 Though the wind soddenly stops, the 
trees still sway and though the camphor is exhausted Its 
fragrance still remams. 424 When a musical concert Is over 
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there still remains in the mmd the pleasure causM by the 
music , and when the ram that moistened the earth has ceased, 
the moisture still remains. 425. O Arjun, after the sun has 
set, the sun’s hght is still seen in the evening twilight. 426 
Though an arrow aimed at the target is let oflF, it still retains 
its momentum. 427, When a potter removes the finished 
vessel from the whirling wheel, the wheel continues to whirl 
through the motion the potter gave it. 428 So, O Dhananjay, 
when the pnde of “ My body is the doer” has gone, by its very 
nature it still provokes actions 429. Dreams appear without 
any determination to have them, and wild trees grow in a forest 
without being planted, and aerial appearances of earthly objects 
are produced without anyone’s effort. 430. So without the 
determination of the aUnay the five bodily causes of actions- 
become the cause of action. 431. On account of the effects of 
deeds done m a former birth, the five secondary causes and the 
pnmary causes cause many actions. 432 It matters not 
whether m these acts the destruction of the world takes place, 
or whether a new world is created, 433. just as the sun does 
not know how the moon-lotus withers and how the sun-lotus 
blossoms. 434 Even though the lightning falling from the 
sky may shatter the ground to pieces, and though the genial 
showers make the fresh green grass, 435. yet as the sky 
knows nothing of these two facts, so that man knows nothing 
of the acts of the body who looking from the point of view of 
ope unconscious of body, lives in the body. 436. In these 
acts of the body there may be the creation or destruction of 
the universe, but the ahtia does not know it, just as the awak- 
ened man sees no longer the visions of his dream. 437. And 
on the contrary they who look at the one possessing the body 
with the natural eye, consider him as the doer. 438. Does not 
a fox regard the straw scare-crow placed on the border of the 
field as a real protector ? 439. Just as men have to observe 
whether a crazy man is clothed or naked and have to count 
' the wounds of those fallen in battle; 440. and just as people 
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seethe salt (wjfe offering herself on the pyro) makinff her 
prepamtioost but she hersdf notices neither the hre, the people 
nor her own body 441 to when (be consaousnesa of bdng 
alma drives away the distinction of the one looking and the 
object to be teen, the alma does not know what the group of 
tense-organs have done. 442 Allhongh the people on the 
seashore may consider that the big waves swallow the little 
wa\*es, 443 yet from the point of \new of the water no wave 
has swallowed the othert so to the one who knows no duality 
there is nothing which can destroy 444 The golden Imago 
of the goddess, may destroy the golden image of the demon 
high 1th by the golden tbree-pomted spear 445 and this may 
teem to be true from the point of view of the bhakla but from 
the point of view of the gold these three (the goddess, the spear 
the demon Mahith) are nothing bat gold. 446. A painfmg of 
water and of lire Is for the eye only to admire, bat when a 
piece of doth Is api^ied to them, they neither moaten nor 
bam it 447 In the same way the body of one who has 
attained final ddlveranco goes on acting through the con 
sequence of actions In a former birth, and idiotic people when 
seeiDg these actions say that the body a tbe doer 446. Even 
if in the doing of those acts the destruction of all the three 
worlds should take place, yet he should cot be said to be the 
doer 449 How can it be said that light destroys darkness, 
if the light b said to be groping In d ar kness ? So abo to one 
wbo bflf gained the true wisdom there b no other whom he 
can destroy 450 Hb mmd cannot conceive of even to much 
as tbe odour of tm and goodness^ for no stream remains a 
polluted stream after it joins the Ganges. 451 O Dhan 
anjay when fire strives with fire does the one scorch the other ? 
Or does a swoed tbmst its point into itself 7 452. So he who 
does not regard any land of acts as different from himself what 
IS there that can have any effect oo him ? 453 Therefore 
when effect, doer and the act of doing are In the cme form of 
the alma, be b without boodage to the body and its sense 
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■organs. 454. The doer very cleverly ploughs out the five causes 
of bodily action by means of the ten ploughs, the sense-organs 
455 And acting either justly or unjustly by these two means 
he immediately plants them ( the five primary causes ) in his 
action-garden 456. In this great work the atma is not the 
helper, nor should you say he is the beginner of it. 457 The 
^tma IS the witnesser, and when the will determines to do an 
action, would the atma then give it the instructions what to do ? 
458 So that the efforts which people laboriously make, they do 
not affect the atma 459 Therefore he who realises his pure 
^fj»5-nature is no lo'nger in the prison-house of actions ’ 

18 Knowledge, Knower And The Thing Known 

Knowledge, hnowei and the object to be known, these 
three elements are the directing force behind, actions 
The act of doing, the thing to be done, and the doer, these 
three elements form the group of action^elements^ 

460. ‘On the canvas of ignorance the picture of knowledge 
IS well known to consist of three elements ( the cloth, the 
painter and the picture ). 461 Knowledge, knower, the thmg 
to be known are the three onginal causes of the world 
And from them originate actions 462 Now, O Dhananjay, 
listen to my description of each of these three. 463. The light 
of the sun m the form of the atma, by means of its rays in the 
form of organs of knowledge, and of the five primary causes, fall 
on the lotus in the form of their object, and that makes it blossom. 
464. The dtmd as a king riding on a horse without saddle, 
by means of his weapons brings back the loot from the country 
of objects of sense. 465. The being that experiences joy and 
sorrow through the workings of the sense organs, and whose 
knowledge vanishes in dreamless sleep, 466 that being is called 
the knower, O Son of Pandu, and that which I have told you is 
knowledge. 467. That which is bom of ignorance, immediately 
after its birth, O KirTti, divides into its three elements 
468. And m its onward motion it places before itself the rock 
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■of tho Ihinff to bo known and behind it the knowing 469 Then 
■comes knowledge which stands between the koower and the 
object of knowledge 470 And when the knowledge reaches 
the limit of the cdiject of knowledge, knowledge gives the name 
-to all things, 471 This knowledge is called the common 
'knowledge, there is no qnestion aboot this And now listen to 
the characteristics of the <Aject of knowledge, 472, The object 
of knowledge is characterized by the five elemental forms 
sotmd tonch, form taste and smell 473 for example, when 
a mango is seen, what affects the five senses, throngfa its 
-colour on the eye, its joice on the tongue, odour on the nostrel 
the sound of its name on the ear and its form to the touch? 
474 The object to be known is but single, hot the knowledge 
•of it thxongh the sense organs leads to these five divisions of 
knowledge. 475 When the stream reaches the ocean its How 
•ceases. When a traveilef reaches his destinalton his walking 
ceases When a field ts npe the growing ceases. 476. And 
where knowledge rashes on the path taken by the sense organs 
and stops there, that 0 Kmti is called the object of knowledge. 
477 Thus, O Dhananjay I have explained to yon the cause of 
Jcarma namely the knower tbe knowing and the object to be 
JmowtL 478 Of the five forms In which the object o£ knowledge 
K3m be kxxjwn, namely sound, etc., whether pleasant or on 
(pleasant, there most be at least one of them. 479 And the 
moment that knowledge begins to show to the knower the object 
to be known, O Dhananjay he is ready to accept it or reject 
it 480 Just as a crane is ready to catch the fish it sees, os 
a poor mao might rosh to a pOa of money or as a lostfnl man 
•might act when he sees a womair 481 as water rashes down 
jm Inclme, as the bee is attracted by the fragrance of the 
■flower as the calf runs to its mother at the milkin g hour 

482 or as when after men have heard the description of the 
maidens in heaven they start sacrifices that reach unto heaven 

483 or O Kind, jost as whan a pgeon in the very bosom 
of the sky sees its female mate, it dashes down to her 484 and 
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as when the clouds thunder, at once the peacock would fly 
into the sky , so whenever the knower sees the object to be 
known he rushes towards it m the same way. 485. Therefore,, 
O Son of Pandu, these three, knower, knowing, and object to 
be known, are thus the causes of all actions 486. And if 
the object to be known should perhaps be a thing he is fond 
of, he cannot bear a moment’s delay in enjoying it 487. But 
should that object be contrary to his wish, every moment it 
takes to discard it seems an age 488 A man mistakes a snake 
for a garland of jewels, and then at once he feels joy instead of 
fear , but when he touches it and finds it a serpent he is full of 
fear. 489. Such is the state of mind of the knower when he 
sees a pleasing or displeasing object. Then by acceptmg or 
rejecting it, actions take place , 490. just as a lover of boxing^ 
although a general in the army, will leave his chanot and walk 
on foot to go and watch it. 491. When a knower, by reason 
of his knowing, reaches that state when he deems himself the 
doer, he is like the man who sits down to a meal, and then has 
to go and cook it 492 Or as if a bee should plant a garden 
(so as to grow flowers ), or as if a tester of metal should 
become the metal itself, or as if God were to come and build 
His own temple, 493 so when by the love of an object, O 
Pandav, the knower allows the sense organs to function, he 
becomes a doer 494. And so when he, the doer, uses knowledge 
as his means, the object to be known naturally becomes action.- 
495 Thus O wise Arjun, the knowledge with its group of three 
IS changed, as at night the eye changes its beauty 496 Or 
as when fate is against a man it changes the luxurious living 
of the rich , or as the moon, after the full moon, changes through 
its various phases , 497 so when the knower moves the sense 
organs to action he becomes involved m them as a doer. 
Listen now to the characteristics of such a doer 498. 
His heart has four characteristics, viz, intellect ( 
the discnmmating faculty ), the thinking' organ ( man ), 
will { chit ) and conscious feeling ( ahankar ) 499. The 
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five sense organs are the ouUide skin the ear, the ej^ 
the tongue and the nose. 500 Then the inner organ witb 
the consaotaness of doer doing and object weighs the effect 
of action and if it thinks the effect will be a happy one, 
501 then the ten ooter organs the eyes and so forth, start at 
once to fonclion 502 The group of ten sense organs are 
made to function until the fruits of the actions come to bond. 

503 But If *t sees that the result of action will bo an unhappy 
one then it uses these ten organs for the rejecting of the fruit 

504 until sorrow lea\e3 Its place, just os a king mokes his 

officers daj and night to collect his rc\‘enues. 505 And 
so in putting himself to the yoke of the senses, the knower 
becomes the doer as be is described. 506. As m all the actions 
rhidi the doer undertakes, we call these sense organs the 
means for actions, just os a fanner uses ha plongh 507 And 
in accomplisbiag this the actions which the doer bos to use arc 
called here in this life karma 503. Just os the trund of the 
sonar ( or the goldsmith ) pervades the ornament os the moon 
pervades the moonbeams, os cxponsiOD pervades the spr eading 
\nDe 509 or as the sun pervades the hght os the sugar cane 
jaice pervades the sweetness, as the sky is pervaded by space 
510 so also that which pervades the actions resulting from 
doing is called iarma O Dhanonpy 511 I ha\*o described 
to you, 0 wonderful bead jewel, Arjuo, the doer the thing 
done ( and the doing of it 512 So here wo see the 

knower the knowing and the thing known os the three msti- 
gators of karma and also that the three, nomefy the doer the: 
doing and the thing done are the karma In its collected form 
513 And just as smoke is m fire, and as a tree is placed in its 
seed and as the mind is always connected with desire 514 ao- 
the doer the doing and the thmg done, these three are the very 
Lfe of karma just as gold is the very life of the gold mine. 515 
So, O Son of Panda, when one is m such a state of mind that he 
say*, “ I am the doer of actions^** the atina is for distant from , 
the actions. 5 16. But why should I again and again remind yea 



that the atma is separate from deeds ? You know this already ^ 
'O wise Arjun ’ 

19. Knowledge, ‘Karma’ And Doer Have Each A 
Threefold Division 

I have told you of knowledge^ ‘ karma ’ aiid the doer 
•according to differences caused by the three ‘ gunas as set 
Jorth in the Sdnkhya philosophy. Now listen to these three 
according to then three ‘ gunas 

517 Now these three, knowledge, karma and doer 
"which I have mentioned, are different from one another accord- 
ing to their gunas 518 Dhananjay, do not trust to knowledge, 
karma and doer, because the two gunas ( raja and tama ) 
place one in bondage, and the only one which has the power to 
deliver is the satva guna 519 Now in order that you may 
understand the sdtvik guna I will explain it as it has been 
clearly set forth in the Sankhya philosophy 520 That philo- 
sophy IS the milk-ocean of thought, the moon of the lotus-flower 
of self-knowledge, and the same Sankhya philosophy is overlord 
-of all shdstras which open the eye to knowledge 521. This 
philosophy IS a sun that separates the impersonal and the per- 
sonal, as it does the mixture of day and night m the three 
worlds 522 This Sankhya philosophy, which duly weighs 
■the twenty-four elements of this worldly life with its desires, 
take thou and enjoy 523 O Arjun, the following is the 
Sankhya description of the three gunas 524 These gunas 
iby their own power put the stamp of their three characteristics 
'On all visible objects. 525 Such is the great might of the 
"three gunas ( satva, raja and tama ) that they divide into three 
'Classes everything from the primal Brahma to the worm. 
526 But first 1 am gomg to tell you of the knowledge that 
embraces the whole mass of the universe as divided according 
to the divisions caused by the differences of the gunas. 

527. For if the sight is clear, all things are seen clearly, so 
if a clear knowledge is obtained everything becomes plain 

528. Now I will tell you of the sdtvik knowledge, influenced 
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by the iotva guna Gix** &tteDtioo« So said the mine of 
eternal goodness, Sbn Krishmu 

20 The Knowledjfe Which li Called Satvik Gana 
That knemUdse by whtch tn the various ohjecit of 
nature the one urutivided tmpenshabte nature is seen that 
kncncledge is ca//cd satvtkeuna 

529 So Arjun that knowledge a satvib which in Its nse 
removes the objects to be knoro os well fls the knower 530 
As the son cannot see the darkness, os the ocean knows nothing of 
rivers, or os one cannot seize his own shadow by putting his arms 
oroemd it, 531 so the knowledge that sees no difference 
between objects, from final emancipation to a blade of grass 
532. Is IQce one looking at a painted wall that has been plos 
tered over or os salt looks after betog washed or as ha^wns 
to a dream when the dreamer u awoke 533 a knowiedge 
that when it looks towiirdi the object of knowledge, nothing 
remains of knower knowing or object known. 534 Just os 
on expert testing on ornament does not have to melt the gold 
down a nd os one does not have to sift ont the waiTS in order 
to get water 535 so that knowledge is called satvik that 
can see DO difTerences m the visible things. 536 Just as when 
a person kxiks into a mirror he sees bis own image, so this 
knowledge when looking at objects of know’ledge, sees not them 
bat Itself 537 This is a safBaent explanation of the know 
ledge that Is the home of the glonous final deliverance. Now 
let us tnm to the characteristic of the rajas knowledge. 

21 The Meaning Of Rajas Knowledge 

The knowledge that perceives tn the non-dual atma 
that created things consist of many di;d^erent sJsments that 
knowledge is called rajas knowledge 

538 0 Forth, llstenl That knowledge is of the ra/os 

kmd that depends upon the idea of diiTerences. 539 That 
knowledge wbch attnbutes variety in the natural world, and 
thereby has made the knbwer divisible, has brought much 
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illusion to the knower. 540 Just as sleep brings before 
actual forms the screen of ignorance and thereby brings about 
the repeated terrors of dreams, 541 so ignorance, placing 
around the house of self-knowledge the snares of illusion, by 
the action of the three (wakefulness, sleep and dreamless sleep) 
deceives the knower 542. Just as to a child the gold in an 
ornament is of no value, so is that which drives far off the idea 
of non duality through names and forms 543. When to a 
foolish man an earthen vessel and jars are shown, he thinks of 
the form, not of the clay from which it is made, and when he 
sees a light he does not think of the fire that gives the light , 
544 or when a cloth is presented to a fool he does not think 
of the threads that compose it, for most fools think nothing of 
the canvas upon which the picture is painted, 545 so through 
the idea that there is vanety in nature, the knowledge of the 
unity of all things is destroyed 546 When fire is seen to be 
of different forms according to the wood that is burning, or as 
fragrance comes differently from different flowers , or as by 
the ripples in the water the moon seems divided into separate 
pieces , 547 so the knowledge that is pervaded by the idea 
that by their appearance the vanety seen in matter is small or 
large, that knowledge is of the tajas kind ’ 

22 The Knowledge Called ‘Tamas Guna’ 

The knowledge that in one effect, complete in itself, 
ihe unconnected and without cause, is small like matter 
outside of the one substantive element, that knowledge is 
called the tamas guna ’ 

548 ' Now I shall tell you of the characteristics of the 
tamas guna Carefully consider this, just as one would very 
carefully note a Mang’s hut when it is pointed out 549. 
Therefore, O Kiriti, the knowledge that wanders about without 
the garment of the scriptures, the Vedas turn their backs upon 
it, saymg it is wandering unclad 550 Upon it the other 
scriptures have also placed their ban, lest they themselves 
should be defiled, and they have sent it off to the mountainous 
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region of foreign religions 551 A knowledge possessed by 
the demon of the iamat gumr tgla« to itself the character of 
one ■who is crazy 552 The croty know nothing erf moral prob- 
lems about the body they know nothing of forbidden food 
they are like dogs let loose m a deserted village. 553 That 
which they find hard to swaUow or that which when eaten 
sets the tongne on fire, that they reject the rest they take. 
ii5-4- When a rat steals some gold ornament it pays no htten 
tion to the qnestion whether it is good or bad. An eater of meat 
cares rwt vrtiether the meat Is dark or white. 555 In a forest 
a fire gives no thought to what It b baming and a fly sits on a 
■dead or a live beiag without giving any thought 556. A crow 
takes no thooght as to whether the food he eats is what has been 
^•omltted or what has been properly served, or whether it Is fresh 
or whether decayed. 557 So tamos knowledge does not in 
elude in its object the rejecting of farbidden things and 
the reverent acceptance of the prescribed things 558. it 
accepts anything os its object for enjoyment and dis 
tributes it, e. g money to feed the stomach and lost to 
iH use a woman 559 it does not recognise the difference 
between waters that ore holy (or bathing m and those 
which am not holy but looks on water only as givmg 
the joy that removes thirst. 560 In the same way dls 
regarding what is lawful to eat and what is not, and what is 
worthy of contempt and what b not, it considers whatever 
one likes as proper to eat. 561 It looks on all womankind as 
simply objects foe sexual oaioyment, and is e^iet ready to 
approach them 562, Tamos knowledge gives the name of 
relative to those who are useful to one, mere blood relatives 
being of no consequence. 563 Death thinks everything 
to bo its food fire thinks everything is wood and this 
tamos knowledge thmks the whole world ta its property 564 
So tamos knowledge thinks the whole world is only for its 
enjoyment, an/l has but «ie expected fruit that of bodily p r o v i 
aion 565 os the rain falls from the sky has but one place 
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for it to lie, so this Knowledge regards every act as something 
for the stomach 566. That heaven and hell have their causes 
m moral and immoral deeds, such knowledge is to it the dark- 
ness of night 567 The name attna is given to this piece of 
flesh, and God is but a stone image. Beyond this belief their 
minds do not move 568. They assert also that with the death 
of the body, the soul also perishes , so in what form does the 
atma remain to enjoy what exists ? 569. If there ts one God, 
and if He causes us to experience the fruit of our actions, then 
how IS it that one can sell the golden image of God and use the 
money for eating ? 570. If the chief village god is really 
a punisher of -wrong deeds, how is it that the mountain from 
which the stone idol is obtained remains quiet ? 571 If 
perchance it is accepted that God exists, then one must under- 
stand that the stone idol is God, and that one’s body is the 
Mma 572 Such a man regards the very idea of sinful deeds and 
good deeds as false , so he does anything he likes, just as in the 
mouth of fire, everything is of service. 573 Those who regard 
as true experience only what the physical eyes see, and what 
the organ of taste declares to be sweet, 574 their gro-wth, 
O Parth, in such things is as useless as smoke rising in the air. 
575 Just as the hollow stems that grow and break, m dry or 
green conditions, are of no use, so these are quite useless. 
576. Useless they are as are the ears of the sugar-cane, or as 
impotent men, or as the forest cactus, 577. or as the mind of 
a child, or as stolen wealth in a thief’s house, or as the goat’s 
teat hangmg from its chin 578. So that knowledge which 
seems useless and unproductive I call tanias knowledge 
579 A knowledge which is of this kind is spoken of as one 
does of a person blind from his birth, when we say his eyes are- 
large 580. Just as by using slang phrases we speak of a 
deaf man as having a good hearing, or of undrinkable water 
that it is drinkable, so we have slang phrases for this know- 
ledge It is tanias knowledge. 581. Well, enough said on 
this point Knowledge of this kind is not real knowledge but 
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ptire iamat 582* And now, chief listener I have divided 
knowledge according to the chamctenstics of the three gunas^ 
583 Further O Dhannrdhar (Arjon) by the light of these three 
kinds of knowledge the doer’s actions become manifest 584 
Jnst as water flows m the sepomte channels made for it so 
actxms follow along the three channels of knowledge 

23 Characteristics Of Satvlk Acbons 

Deeds done that are enjotned that are done vnth an 
unattached mind and done xeithout specsal love or hate, by 
one who has no destre for the Jrutts of those actions are 
called tatvik actions 

585 In accordance with these three forms of knowledge 
there are three forms of octioos. Laten now flrst to the 
characteristics of the satvtk actions. 586. Acts that are done by 
the EacctiOQ of the mmd that they are ngbt acts, sach as the 
embrace of ber lo>'ed one ( husband ) by a dotifol wife 587 or 
as the sandalwood forms an adornment to a light coloured 
skm or as lamp*black a decorative to a wrsman s eyes ail 
those actions are odommeots to the regular acthonzed acts 
588 when the usual deeds are done, they are assisted by the 
occasional it is like adding to gold the additional adornment 
of fragrance. 589 A mother expends on her child her bodily- 
strength, her very soul and her wealth but she does not look 
on this with regret. 590 So be who does not look for fruits, 
performs all these acts OB an offering to Brahma. 591 For 
example^ a wife, when her dear one comes back is not anxious. 
whether she has any food loft for herself or whether she has 
used it ell for hun. So with the karma that does not count the 
time spent in doing re v erence to a samt who is met 592 
that is, the karma that does not cause the mind sorrow because 
not done, nor brmga anger to the minH when left undone or if 
done, does not become conceited through its joy 593 O 
Dhnnanjay actions performed of this kind are saivik, a desig 
nation given ac c o r d mg to the gtina 
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24. Meaning Of ‘ Rajas Karma ’ 

The ' kanna' petfo) ined by a person looking foi its 
Jimts, or done by one 'uJith the pride of ‘ I have done it with 
great effort,' such ' kaima' is called ‘ idjas karma'. 

594 ‘ And now I will tell you of the idjas karma in a 
clear way. Do not fail to listen 595. He who does not speak 
reverently to his mother and father at his home and m their 
domestic affairs, but who like a fool fills the very uni\erse by 
his reverent words to those outside his home , 596. or he who 
will not from a distance sprinkle winter on a tnlsl plant but will 
pour milk on the roots of a grape vine , 597. he who is 
so engrossed in performing the necessary regular and occasional 
religious acts that he cannot even get up , 598 he who m actions 
that have fruits can spend all his strength, and yet does not con- 
sider that of much account , 599 he who m transactions of 
interest in money or com is not satisfied about the value paid, or 
IS not satisfied when sowing his field , 600. he who obtains a 
touch-stone and cheerfully spends all he possesses for purchasing 
imore iron, 601 he who seeing future fruit from his fruit-yielding 
deeds, does them, though difficult, and regards them as mere 
nothing , 602 such a desirer of fruit-beanng deeds performs 
according to prescribed rules those that produce fruit. 603. He 
publicly lets it be known that he has performed those deeds, 
and everywhere makes known the fact that he is a strict 
observer of those religious actions 604 And he becomes so 
filled with pride that he pays no attention to his father or his 
guru, ]ust as the black plague pays no respect to remedies. 
605 So are even the deeds done reverently by a man with a 
pride of what he has done and with a desire for the fruits of 
'diis actions 606 Yet he accomplishes those efforts with great 
effort, just as a rope-dancer performs his antics for his livelihood. 
fi07 Just as a rat might dig into a mountain for one grain, or 
as a frog in search for slime might get the ocean mudded , 
608 or just as a juggler, if he cannot get what he wants 
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Tjy bepffmg cames a smko arotmd with him What Is ho 
to do! Some people like hard work 1 609 Just as for 

the smallest moracl the whlte-ant wBl bore down into the 
lower regions, bo such men will labonr for the joT* of heaven ! 
610 So recognize the actions that are done for their fruit’s 
sake os called rujat actions. How listen to the tattun actions. 

25 Tamaa Actions 

Actions vohtch pay no attention to future raults to 
possible destruction or injury (tf others because of love for 
sis fruits those actions are called tamas actions 

611 Tdmas actions are the black hole of calmnny and 
make the prohibited life a success. 612. And after they are 
bora thmr fruits ore not to be seen any more than a line made 
on the surface of water 613 Just as when gruel is churned 
butter IS not formed and when coals are blown, no jeweller’s 
gold is formed and when p^bles are put in a mill no oil Is 
obtained. 614 Useless acts are like wumowing chaff like shoot 
ing the sky 15:6 setting a snare for the air 615 Just os all these 
are barren of results and lead to nothing so are actions that 
after being performed bear no fniiL 616 On the contrary, 
this most predous and mvoloable human body is spent In 
such a way that the actions it performs, destroy human happi 
ness. 617 Just as when in drawing the pond-lotos out of the 
water a brash wood is used It costs effort and ruins the lotus 
flower 618 Or just as a moth Imtated at the light attada 
It, and not only destroys itself but (by causing darkness ) 
removes as it were people s eyes 619 so are actions which are 
not only utterly useless, and give effort to the body but also 
when performed ore injurious to others 620 they dre like flies 
which cause themselves to be swallowed, but cause the dls 
agroeeble act of having to vomit them np so such actioua 
remind one of this disgusting experience 621 Yet without 
th i nkin g whether ho has the ability to perform actions or not 
the man seeks to perform them 622 saying How great 
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have been my efibrts, covcnnR hov, cicat an e\tcnt ! ” and yet 
not looking at what ho is to obtain from them after they are 
performed , 623. and who tramples under foot such reasonable 

thoughts and has pride m performing tiicin , 624. or just as 
fire devours the place ^\hcrc it begins and then spreads, or as 
a rising tide exceeds its limits, 625 and then cares not 
for great or small obstructions, and flows along without looking 
to see w'hether it has any v ay or not , 626 so tanias karma 

IS hauglitily regardless of right or wrong, and lca\cs no room 
for considering whether acts apply only to one’s self or to 
others 627 So now, Arjun, I ha\ c described to you actions 
as characterized by their being dn ided by the three gtifias. 
628. And now the doer, by reason of his pride in these actions, 
is also to be considered from three points of xiew. 629 Just 
as a person appears m four forms according to the four condi- 
tions of life,' so by the threefold form of the deeds he performs, 
he appears in three forms 630. I will now describe first the 
sir/vii doer Let your car give close attention.’ 

26 A ‘ Satvik ’ Doer 

One who is dciachcd from cleaving to earthly things, 
one who by com age and zeal isficc from egoism, one who is 
■not affected by his accomplishing a thing or not accomplish- 
ing it, that man is called a ‘ sdtvik ’ doer 

631. ‘ J ust as the sandalwood tree called the bdvan h2iS 
no thought of yielding fruit and grows straight branches, the 
fragrance of the whole tree being its fruit , 632 or like the 

betel vine bears no fruit yet fulfils a purpose , so is one who 
performs his regular and occasional actions without reference to 
their fruit 633 But he should not be spoken of as not bearing 
fruit, because the actions are done without a desire for fruit ; 

' The four conditions of life,’ or char ashram or religious stages 
being (1) Brahmacharya, cehhdile hie or student, (2) Grihastha, 
householder , (3) Vaiiaprastha, forest life , (4) Sannyas, aban- 

donment of worldly possessions and earthly affections 
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for O Son of Panda how am freit b€get fruit ? 634 While 
perforraioff ha acts with the greatest reference the thought 
I am the doer*’ does not come to him jast ns the rainy 
season clouds think nothing of themselves 635 And in order 
to prodnce actions worthy to be offered to the Sapreme Spint 
636 be avoids trespassing on time, and yet accomplahes the 
purification of ha body after consultation of the scnptures m 
accordance with its teadungs as to actions 637 uniting into 
one the sensesjrgans and their ftinctions, and not letting the mind 
fix on the obtaining of fruit^and always weaimg gladly the chain of 
obedience to law 638 he keeps in his mind a living concern 
for good courage to bear the restnctkins placed upon him by the 
laws; 639 and in his love (or the Atmo hehasno concemforhis 
bodily enjoyments. 640 Costing aside all sloth and sleep he 
never thinks at all of hanger and because of this a happy 
physical state does not exist 641 But as gold pnnfied in 
the crndble may weigh less and mcrease in valne when 
tested so be increases more and more his pleasure at deeds 
performed 642 If the wife loves her hnsbaml, living after 
his death seems to her a fault yet when the throws herself on 
the funeral pyre, will she notice the standing of her hair on end 
through fright ? 643 Dhananjay one to whom the dear Atma 
is 90 predous, when ho is giving pain to his body will he feel 
sorry ? 644 And as hts desire for sense^jocta is broken off 
and the thought of hia body grows less his joy doubles through 
those actioos 645 If while performing these actions an 
occasion arises which causes them to cease, still be is not 
troubled thereby 646. Just as when a cart is thrown over a 
precipice the cart itself does not know It as a disas ter so 
when actions cease, a taivik doer is not tronbled thereby 647 
When a deed is reverently atarted, and then perfected In a 
fanltleas way he does not make any public show of having 
■conquered ijs difBcnlties. 648 O Son of Panda, he who performs 
his acts with these characteristics ha is to bo called a 
satvtk doer 
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27 The ‘ Rajas ’ Doer 

0/ic who IS a lover of pleasure, one who desires ihcfruii 
of hts aciions, one who is envious, oiil who would injure 
oihcis, who IS unpiirL, who is affected by joy or sorroxo, such- 
an one is Known as a ‘ rajas ’ doer, 

649. ‘Dhananja}, I would now have you rccognire a 
lajas doer, because ho is the home of all worldly desires 6i0. 
Just as all the filth of a town has a dung heap in one place on 
which it IS thrown, and as the cemetery is a place for all 
kinds of refuse , 651. so is he who has become the place where 
the desires of this world find a dirty place for the washing of 
their feet 652 And therefore wdierever he sees an easy way of 
obtaining the fruits of actions, to those actions he turns his 
attention 653 He will not spend as much as a Kaudt. 
( a small shell ) from the w'ealth he has accumulated, and yet 
again and again he waves the lighted platter of self*prai5e> 
654 As a miser is most careful regarding his own store of 
wealth, and ver>' clever regarding the wealth of others ( i. e , 
to obtain it ), and like a crane m order to catch fish pretends 
deep thought, 655. and like the bor tree, if one goes too near 
it, it holds him by its thorns, and if he seeks to free himself by 
use of violence gets deeply scratched, and the fruit when 
obtained is not so tasteful , 656. so he who through his mind, 

speech or deeds gives pain to others, and m seeking his own 
good does not look to the advantage of others, 657. and 
although he cannot continue what he begins yet he feels no 
mental dissatisfaction , 658 like the dhoird fruit has seeds 

within which intoxicate and outside there are thorns , so is the 
idjas doer of no account either within or without 659. And, 
Dhananjay, if he does perform those actions and get the fruit, 
he drives people crazy by his expressions of joy 660 But if 
the actions he reverently began produce no fruit, then overcome 
by his disappointment he curses those actions 661 If you see- 
anyone acting in this way, he is most certainly a tdinas doer. ’ 
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One who it erraitCt vulgar, too proud fo tpeak a 
dec^ver a hindrance to olhert indolent mournful one 
looting far ahead for hit own advantage it called a. 
tdma* doer 

662 And now I will toll you of the characteristKa of that 
fomoj doer who IS the very sink of iniquity 663 Just os a 
fire does not understand how it sets on fire that which comes 
before it, 664 or just os a sharp sword does not know bow it 
lolls anyone, or virulent poison bow it dcatxoyi a person 
665 60 is be who destroys himself and othen O Dbonanjay 
by his disgusting deeds, 666. Like the course of a whirl 
wmd he goes along taking no thought of what he is doing at 
the time of ha octing 667 And, O Dhananjay with no 
umty between the tdmat doer and bis acts, when we see such & 
crazy tamo* doer of what value ore bis crazy acts ? 668 
Jolt as the louse clings to the skle of an oz, so is he who dings 
secretly to what hb sense organs bnng to bun. 669 Just as a 
chQd does not know when it should laugh and when cry so 
a tamas doer acts as he feds, 670 being under the nnpulsea 
of fab own nature, without conaidenDg whether hb deeds are 
such as he ought to do, or ought not to do so the tamat doer is- 
puffed up as a dung heap n puffed up by the abundance of 
refuse. 671 As to submitting to others, he will not bow even 
to God, and m hb silent pride he will pay no honour even 
to a mountain. 672. His mind is simply a wave of sensuality 
hit daily doings are hidden sins, outwardly good, but inward 
ly like a prostitute 8 pious acts. 673 His body is onbodled 
deceit, the rendezvous of gamblers. 674 He u not to be trusted 
he is in himself a village of thieving BhHs and no one 
should go that way 675 When another's good takes r]flr<% 
he become* his enemy just os when salt b put mto milk It 
becomes undrinkable 676. and when a frozen thlt^ is thrown 
on the fire, it immediately bursts out mto flames, 677 Many 
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Kinds of dninly foods r^o down into the body's store, but, O 
Iviriti, it all turns into c'crcnirnt 078. So v.licn seeing the 
good stale of others, tlie feelings that arc v.ithin such a man 
come out in the form of cnmii% 079 W hen lie hears that 
another is gooel, he blames inm, just as v hen a snake is fed 
V ith milk it turns lliat nectar into poison. OSO. And when the 
moment arnecs througli his gooel deeds that lie can both h\e 
in this world’s peace and also obtain it in the bejond, 631 he 
goes to sleep as if that vas his natural skate, but when engaged 
in some evil deeds, sleep stays av av from him as from a woman 
at certain periods of her life 6S2 And just as the crow's 
mouth rots at the season of grape juice or mango juice, or as 
the eves of the owl ache in the daylight, 6S3 at the time for 
doing good he sees darkness and is devoured by laziness, but 
when engaged in evil his laziness docs as he tells it to do 
684. Just as the internal fire liv cs constantly alive in the depths 
of the ocean’s water, so he carries his envious feelings ever 
with him 685. As smoke comes from the burning dung-cakes, 
or as vile odours proceed from some, so he carries about his 
evil thoughts 686 And, O warrior, though he looks to the time 
beyond the ages and pulls the string of actions that would fulfil 
his desires, 687. though he thus looks beyond this world, and 
although his wish extends there, he gets not a straw of success 
688 Such a one in this mortal world you are to see as a heap 
of sins, and as in every way a tamas doer 689 Thus I hav e 
shown you, 0 Chakravarti (paramount lord), the deeds, the 
doer, and the knowledge in the three characteristic forms ’ 

29. Three Kinds Of Intellect And Courage 

Intellectual conception and courage are divided into 
ihree kinds through the three different " gnnas" which I 
am going to describe in detail 0, Dhananjay ’ 

690. * In the towm of Ignorance, clothing one’s self 
with illusion and adorning one’s self with doubts, 691. the 
intellect which is the mirror of knowing that one is dtind. 
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knd shows him all his details that lntelldctcal coo 
ceptkiQ also appears in three kinds. 692 Indeed Arjnn 
what is there in this world that those three gunas ( satva and 
the others, ) have not divided Into throe forms ? 693 ^Vhat 
hnd of wood is there In this world that bos not £re in its 
centre ? So what visible things ore there that are not divided 
into these forms J 694 So three gunat have made throe forms 
of inteQectiial conceptions and It is the same with courage. 
695 I will now tdl in detail their divisions according to the 
different forms, 696. O Dhananjay take two of them, intellectual 
conceptioD and coornge I will teD yon hrst of the Intellectual 
conception according to Its divisions. 697 Good wamor 
there are throe possibilities for those who enter this worldly 
existence the best the medlnm and the lowest 698 
These three paths are wdl known that which one 
should not do, thni which is desirable to do, and what Is 
forbidden to do. It is from these that Inlanotis effects come 
through the fear of the earthly existence. 

30 The Satvik Intellectual Concepbon 

Hii tnfdUduai conctptton winch utuJersiands work and 
rtnunctaitoni the actions that shouid be pcriormed and those 
which should not he that whtchts to he feared and that which 
need not he and understands also bondage and freedom 
that intellectual conception O Perth js tht*‘sdtvtk, 

699 Actions accepted on scriptural authority which have 
come along through the VocHc stream these are the only best as 
regular actions 700 which, looking only on the frmt the 
attaining of the dtma act as a thirsty man drinks water 701 
Such actions free one from the feara of rrfilrtha deaths 
and make the way to final deliverance easy 702 He who 
does BO does well, and loses the fear of this earthly 
and by doing it he comes to the state of final deliverance. 
703 The Intellectual conception that fastens its truth on this 
has added final deliverance to itself. 704 So why should 
13 
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not one dive down into that final deliverance that has put 
karma under foot ? 705 To such the attainment of final 

deliverance is as sure to come as water relieves a thirsty man, 
or as the ability to s\\ im comes to one in a flood, or as by the 
help of the rays of the sun one can see in a dark corner 
706. Or as nhen a man takes medicine together with a proper 
diet, the diseased person li\es, or nhen a fish has the water for 
his refuge. 707 Just as there is no question about its living 
in it, so if he performs these deeds final deh\erance will of 
necessity be connected wath them , 708 having the knowledge 
which Imow'S when to perform deeds and those that are 
not to be done , 709 and having desires connected with them, 
and causing fears connected with birth and death, by which 
the stain of improper deeds has been sprinkled upon them , 
710. and sending to the rear the inclination of the intellect 
towards improper acts, and the fear arousing births and 
deaths. 711 One cannot enter into a fire, or dive into 
deep water, or hold in the hand a red hot trident 712 
One would not seize in his hand a hissing serpent, nor enter 
the cave of a tiger 713 The mind no doubt is aroused 
when seeing the great fear connected with acts that are 
improper 714 As death cannot be evaded when poison is put 
into food , so earthly bondage cannot be evaded if one does 
acts that are forbidden, 715. and seeing that if the forbidden 
things are done, all the fears of bondage will be connected 
with them , realising this, there is a turning away from such 
deeds. 716 And jUst as a jeweller examines the true and the 
false jewels, so is he who examines the act to be done and 
those not to be done, from the standpoint of what tends to earthly 
things and what to spiritual things^ 717 Hence the mind 
that clearly understands the difference between the acts 
that should be done, and those that should not, that mmd is 
called saivtk ’ 
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31 A RHjaB Mind 

Tke mind that docs not PrvPtrly understand the differ 
ence between what ii lavfful and what is ttnlaxBful what 
deeds should be done and what should not be done that 
rmnd 0 Parth is a ** rajas mind 

718 Just as m a cranmornty of cranes, they would dnnk 
miH. mixed with water or as a blind man cannot distingtuah 
between day and night 719 or tbongb the bnmble bee obtains 
the honey of the flowers, yet beamse it can bore into wood 
that does not destroy its bumble bee character 720 bo is 
the mind t>git perfonm lawful and nnlawinl acts, those that 
shoold bo done and those that shoold not be done, withoat 
dstingntshing between them. 721 Arjun 1 to bay a pearl with 
oat examirmtion wfU sddom bnng one a good pearl, and snroly 
good ones cannot be obtained In that way 722. So if a deed 
that thndd not be done does not come prominently before 
one, the rajas mind performs both the good and the bad alike 
723 So the mind that. In reference to ponty acts in the way 
one would if he gave a pobhc mvitatioo without considering 
popular sentiment, that mind is rajas ^ 

32 The Tomas Mind 

O Parth the mind that regards the unJavffui as lawful 
and IS perverted ■by all lands of eml thoughts that mind ts 
a tamos tmnd O Parth 

724 The royal road shoold always bo avoided by a ttnef 
To a demon the night is (used as) day 725 To a man who is 
without good fortune, a mme of wealth is no more than a pdo 
of charcoal, and the wealth bo happens to have with him seems 
to hun nothing at all. 726. So is the person who considers the 
actions as approved by shastras sinfnl, and conaidcTB the true 
to bo false I'll rejecting the plain meaning of the sAasIriw 
be adopts a misinterpretation and that which is good he con 
aiders blameworthy 728. such a mind views as objectionable 
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that which has been accepted as the teachincj of the Vedas 
729. O Son of Pandu, such a mind should be called tamas 
without any questioning. Of what use is a mind which is in 
night darkness regarding religious and earthly duties ’ 730 0 
Moon of intelligence that opens the lotus-flower of self-know- 
ledge, I have now told you plainly the differences of the mind ’ 

33 Three Kinds Of Courage 

‘ The com age (o) lotll) by whose fixed opet ation the imnd 
and oilier sense organs ate icgulatcd, 0 Pdrth {Aijnn), 
ihat comage, linked xoith “yoga," is called “sdtvik" courage ’ 

731 ‘ Now v/hen this mind undertakes to perform an 
action, then that will is called courage (d/ti ifi ) and it has 
also three divisions 732 I will now tell you in plain language 
the three forms of courage ( the will ). 733 When the sun is 

arisen it stops the dark deed of thieving When the king’s 
command is issued, evil deeds are hindered 734 When 
the gusts of wind blow, the clouds themselves d'sappear along 
with the thunder 735 At the sight of the nimn AgastI, 
the sea stopped her roaring At the rising of the moon 
the sun-lotus closes itself 736. If a roaring lion appears 
"before an intoxicated elephant, the latter does not know- 
how to put doivn a foot that he may have lifted up 737. So 
when this sdtvik courage has arisen, the mind and other 
senses stop their functioning. 738 Then, O Kiriti, the connec- 
tion of the sense organs and their objects ceases and the ten 
-senses enter the womb of their mother the mind 739 Courage 
«or sdtvik steadiness binds together the nine vital airs after 
shutting them into the veins of the body 740 The mind, 
havmg disrobed herself of her right and wrong thoughts in her 
naked condition, goes and stands behind the mtellect. 741 
King Courage causes the argument between the individual 
deeds of the mind, the life principle and the sense organs, to 
cease 742 And by itself alone courage confines all the sense 
organs m the chamber very cleverly, by means of yoga. 
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743 And cDtiJ cocra^re landa tbra over to the hand of thi 
univcTBal ruler the Supreme Atma it bolds them without 
accepting any briber 744 I have dow described to you the 
sBivtk courage ? So taid the glonoos one to Arjun. 

34 The Courage That Is Ra;as 

The courage that works ttsel/ out tn religtoits acts m 
foaaJ duties and tn things <tf thts life and on occasion 
becomes desirous of fruit that courage 0 Parth is rajas ^ 

745 'While m the body courage lives its life in joy in 
heaven and m this earthly life by means of religious acts rell 
giqus duties and desires, 746. Ho who m the ship of religions 
laws, earthly wealth and desires on the sea of longing cames 
on his mercantilo bosxnea of actions by the power of bis cour 
age, 747 and coosiders that by invtstJDg a capatal of actions, 
the coorage that thos labours sees a dividend of four tunes 
the amount mvested 748 that courage, O Parth, is* 

Now listen to tamas courage, which is the thud kincL 

35 The Courage That It Tanuu 

The courage by whose means an evil minded man does 
not let go hiS sleep hts fear fits mounting his complaining 
and his pride that courage is catted “/amos” courage 

749 The man whoso essential character manifats the 
lowest gunas like the charcoal that is made of blackness, 

750 to one so vulgar and devoid of goodness, why ascribe any 
guna at all ? Even good people speak of a monster as such 

751 Among the planets, though Mars is like fire, it has the 
appellation of being mangal ( or auspicxias ) to the placmg of 
guna ( quality ) after tamos is done thoughtlessly 752 So 
good warrior tdmas is a home of all faults and a refuge of the 
man bom m it. 753 Just as when sin h nourished sorrow 
never leaves one, so when carrying sloth trader his arm sleep 
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never leaves him 754. And just as a Stone cannot leave off 
its hardness, so because of his love of his body and wealth, fear 
never leaves him. 755. Just as from one ungrateful, do what 
one will, his sm does not go anay, so a lamas man attached to 
the things of this life, sorrow does not leave him 756 And as 
that tamas man keeps his dissatisfaction day and night, his 
sorrow makes him his friend 757 As garlick does not lose its ill 
odour, as undigestable food does not forsake disease, so until death 
sorrow clings to a famas man 758. He who prides himself 
on his youth, Iiis wealth and luxuries, intoxication makes its 
refuge Avith him. 759. As heat will not leave fire, as a live 
snake does not lea\e its vicious habits, so fear,’ the enemy of the 
whole world, does not leave him. 760 As death never leaves 
a man, so intoxication of the mind never leaves a man of the 
tamas kind. 761. ‘So that the collection of five blemishes 
(sleep, etc ) are the evils of tamas and belong to tamas courage. 
762. Arjun* that courage is called tamas courage,’ so said the 
God of the world. 763. ‘ So are the three kinds of intellects 
which perform actions, and which courage ( or the will ) carries 
to completion 764. After the sun has risen, men can see the 
path on which they may go, but they need the will ( or courage ) 
to walk 765 Intellect shows the way for action, and the 
action makes the sense-organ to function, but for this the will 
( or courage ) is needed 766. Arjun ’ I have thus told you the 
three kinds of courage, which beget the three kinds of actions 
767 The fruit of them which is happiness, this, like the actions 
themselves, is of three kinds 768. The fruits, namely, the 
happiness that comes from actions, they differ from one another 
according to the three gunas Now I will speak of them m 
plain language 769 You may ask how one can describe them 
accurately, for the description is by way of words, and through 
the ear, and the pollution of the ear-hand attaches itself 
to the description 770. Therefore listen to that consci- 
ousness whereby what is rejected leads to the rejection also of 
'heanng ’ 
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36 Three Forms Of Happiness 

Listen to the three forms of hapfnitess 0 Chef of 
the Bharatas by whose constant use the soul enjoys itseff 
and by which its sorrow ts made to die, 

771 Havmg said this God proceeded to dlscnsi the three 
forms of happiness os follows. Ill O Arjiin listen now to 
the three forms of happiness, which I promised to describe. 
773 O Kinti when the mdividoal soul meets the universal 
soul ( Atma ) the happiness which then takes place will now be 
shown to you. 774 Just as divine medicine is taken m earthly 
measures, and as by means of chemical formulas tin is tamed 
into diver 775 or as m order to make salt water water has 
to be poured o\'er It three or four tunes 776, so when by 
eS'ort even the smallest amoost of bappmess is obtained, by 
its mcreo&e the sorrows of life are destroyed 777 that 
atma happiness Is also to be differentiated according to three 
gunat which forms wiU now be menhoned one by one. 

37 Sitnk Happiness 

The happiness which at its beginning is like poison but 
ends tn being like nectar that happiness produced from the 
atma andthehumaninteJlect tscalled satvik happiness 

778 The trunk of the sandalwood tree is feared becacse 
of the presence of a snake there or because the opening mto 
a treasore-mmo is fearful because of ghosts. 779 O Arjun, 
the good of heaven Is hindered by the obstacle of having to 
perform sacrifices and chUdhood't troubles have to bo endured 
by a mother 780 When lighting a fire the dlscomfijrt of 
the smoke has to be endured and when medicme is its 

bitterness has to be endured by the tongue 781 so, O Pandav 
in order to acquire the happmess of the dtmd there is the on 
pleasantness of yama (restraint) and dama (endurance) 
782 And when such indifference to worldly things is aroused, 
like fire that takes Into its embrace every form of desires, thwn 
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it removes the hedge between heaven and this earthly life 
783. And while listening to such knowledge, and performing 
such rigorous actions, the intellect and other sense organs are 
made into stuffed animals, as it were. 784. The middle vital 
air has to swallow down its mouth the great flow of the upper 
and lower airs. Such is the discomfort at first 785 What 
happens when a pair of Brahmany geese are separated ? What 
happens when a sucking calf is taken away from its mother ’ 
Or when a beggar is driven aaay from the plate on which he 
IS eating? 786 What happens when death takes away an 
only child from its mpther, or as a fish suffers when taken 
from the water ? 787. So when the senses have to leave the 

home of sensual desires they go through extraordinary silffenng, 
but those brave ones who have become indifferent to earthly •• 
things, they bear the pain with equanimity 788 So that 
happiness which has pain at its beginning, is like the pain caused 
at the churning of the sea of milk, with the gam of nectar later 
789. Because he was ready to drink the poison of indifference 
to earthly things, the brave Shiva was able to enjoy the 
nectar of knowledge 790 When grapes are green their acidity 
IS as keen as would be a live coal, but when the grape is ripe 
it is sweet to the taste. 791. When by the light of the atina, 
mdifference to earthly things ( vatragya ) is ripened, it destroys 
all forms of ignorance along with vatragya itself. 792 When 
the Ganges joins the ocean, the joy that then takes place is the 
joy of the non-dual conception when it unites with the atma 
793. So the happiness which has vatragya as its root, and 
whose end is the attaining of the atma, that happiness is called 
the satvtk happiness ’ 

38. ‘ Rajas ’ Happiness 

‘That happiness which by its connection with the organs^ 
of sense ts at its beginning like nectar, but at its end is^ 
like poison, that happiness ts “ rajas ” happiness, according 
to the scriptures. ’ 
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794 Dhananjay the happiuesa that comes by the nnion 
of the objects of sense with the OTRans of sense, and which 
flows as it were hie a flood overflowing both banks 795 or 
as IS the joyous festival when the ruler returns to his realm 
or the joy of one who incurs a dd)t for the sake of celebratinff 
a wedding 796. and as sugar is sweet to the taste of a sick 
mant and a banana also and as the poisonous bacJinag u sweet 
at first 797 as the fnendship of a false fnend (or fnend m 
disguise) is at first happy pleasant at first are the actions of 
a prostitute os ore also the omnsing variety of the players 
798 to at the meeting of the sense objects and the sense- 
organs the pleasure that feeds the soul is like that of the swan 
that swoops down oo a rocky place and dies, sedng a reflection 
of the stars ra a pool 799 the nches of the pleasures of life 
dry up, and even life is destroyed and riches of good ocbon are 
destroyed. 800 And the objects enjoyed become nolhing os- 
dreams do, then there remains nothing to do but roll la the 
mae of disaster 801 happiness gained m this life has 

an ending of this kmd m the other world it becomes poison. 
802. For when the sense organs are allowed to please them 
selves, by giving over to them this garden of duties, they des- 
troy ft by burning it and there enjoy the rajas happiness. 
803 Then sms find their chance and become very strong and 
make the sumer attain beU. In short it is a joy that brings 
calamity in the other world- 804 Just as viif* (poison) is 
sweet by name only but In its effect destroys life, so this world s 
happmets at the begraimig is sweet but bitter at the end. 805 
O Forth, that happiness la simply made of the rajas guna 
BO It should never even be touched 

39 The Tamas Kind Of Happineu 

ThthapPiMst that has Us source tn $Usp slcth and 
heaHtssness and which at its btginmng and at Us end leads 
the atma into gratifying its desires that happiness is 
cdUtd tamas'' happiness 
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806 ‘The happiness that comes from drinking what should 
not be drunk, from eating what should not be eaten, that comes 
-from association with a prostitute, 807. the happiness which 
comes from injuring others, from robbing others, or that which 
comes from the praise of poets, 808 the happiness that is fed by 
sloth, or by ivhat is seen in dreams and winch at its beginning 
and its end dims one’s true way ^ 809 that happiness, Parth, 
IS tainas happiness. But I do not dw'ell on this at length 
because it should not be called happiness 810. By the differences 
of actions, their fruits are of three kinds, and these have now been 
made plain to you in accordance wnth the scriptures 811 In 
all this world nothing small or great can be found in which^ 
there are not these three, the doer, the action and the result 
,of the action. 812. And this group of threes, O Kirlti, are 
interwoven as cloth is made by the interweaving of threads. ’ 

40. The Three ‘Gunas’ Are Universal 

‘ There ts no being on this earth, in heaven or among 
the gods, who ts free from these three nature-hoin *‘gt(iias" ’ 

813 ‘Therefore m the whole span of the world of nature, 
there is no substance in heaven or in this world of mortals 
"that is not bound by the laws of these three gunas, satva and 
the others 814 How can there be a woollen blanket without 
wool, a clod without clay, or a wave without water ? 815 So 
there is no being in this universe who is without these three 
^unas. 816. So bear in mind that all things are formed by 
these three gunas 817 It is these three gunas that have 
‘made the One God into three gods (Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva), 
And made three worlds (heaven, earth and hell), of this natural 
world, and the four castes and their different spheres ’ 

41 The Four Chief Castes 

‘0 Scorcher of Foes, the spheres of Brdhnuns,Kshatriyas, 
Vatshyas and Shudras are sepaiate according to the nature 
of the influencing “gunas " ' 
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81 S As for these foorcsistei who the) ore the Brahmin 
stajids first mnoa;: them 819 The K5h3tn>-a nod \aish>-a^ 
are both to be conslderod eqoa! to the Brahmins because they 
are worthy of performjni; the I edic requirements 8'’0 O 
Dhananjaj the fourth caste the Shudra has no aotbonty in the 
requirements of the \ edas, but under the other three to ren 
dcr them ser\*ice 821 Decauae of the Shudra i nearness to 
the three cutes the Drabminj and the others he Is Included in 
the four cutes 822 Just os because of its needed association 
with flowers the nch accept the strlnc that males the garland 
fo the Vedu a'^ept the Sbudras because of their dose usoaa 
tion with the twice born 823 Such, O Panb is the arrange 
meal of the four castes And now I shall describe the way in 
whfch they most act. 824 By those guuos the foor castes 
escape th* difBcdties of rebirths and deaths and attain to God. 
825 The material cause of the world with the help of the four 
•cases hu <rn ided up their respectK'e duties. 826 Just as a 
father divides hli propert) among hit children as the tun 
shows the diflerent wa^'S to tmv ellers, and os the muter dtsUi 
bates various duties to his sen*ants SZ7 so the qualities of 
the material cause of the world have made the dlstribation of 
different duties to the four castes. 823 In that sphere the 
■satva guna In the form of superior and inferior hu joined the 
Etahmln and Kihatriya together 829 And by the mixture 
of the satva and nxya guff* there it hu placed the Valihya, 
and by the mixture of the raja and lama gunas the Shudra 
Is given his place. 830 Thus O intellectual Arjun, the gunas 
of mankind have separated it into the four cutes. 831 One 
naturally sees by the light according u it Is placed and so 
the scriptures show the duties according to the different gunas 

A2 The Duties Of A Bi^mln 

The natural duties of a Brahnun are peace of hearty 
■control o/ the sense organs keeping God alveays in retnem 
branct purity hothxeithinandwilhoui forgiveness rectitude 
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knowledge of God, the personal experience of God, and trust 
111 the scriptures ’ 

832. ‘Now, O Happy One, I shall tell you what speciaB^ 
duties the scriptures prescribe to each caste. 833 Just 
as one meets her beloved in private, so the intellect meets 
the dtnid, taking all the functions of the sense organs in 
her hands 834. To that humility of the intellect is given 
the name of shama ( peace ) That good quality stands first ' 
among duties and all good actions begin here. 835. And the 
code of scriptural laws does not allow the outer sense organs to 
go in the path of disobedience of law 836 O Arjun, that is 
the second helper of shan'ia ( peace ), making the organs fulfil 
their duties. 837 The sixth night after a Jbirth the lamp is not 
neglected, to carry always the thought of God, 838 that is 
called tapa ( keeping God always in remembrance ) This is 
the third form of duty. And the shauch ( purity ) which is fault- 
less is of two kinds , 839 the mind filled with pure trust, and 

the whole body adorned by good deeds, and embellished by 
inner and outer purity 840 That, O Parth, is called shauch 
( purity ), and is fourth among the duties of a Brahmin. 
Shanti ( peace ) is that which bears all sorrows just as does this 
earth, 841 that, O Panda v, is kshamd ( forgi\ eness ), the fifth 
duty , as m an octave the fifth note is sweet. 842. Though the 
Ganges is a winding river, the water is the same as if it flowed 
straight , and though the sugar-cane stalks may be crooked, 
the sugar-cane is just as sweet (as if straight) 843. So 
among those who make life unhappy the quality that causes a 
straightforward action, that is drjav ( rectitude ) and is the 
sixth of a Brahmin’s duties 844 As a gardener expending effort 
in watering the roots of the plants continually, sees them all in 
the forms of fruit, 845. so acting in obedience to the scriptures 
with the one object of attaining God and of understanding 
this, that IS knowledge 846. And that is the seventh guna 
connected with actions The character of vtdnydn ( knowledge 
of God or truth ) is the same. 847 The understanding which 
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one gets most certainly by means of the scriptures and bj the 
power of meditation Is unity with the dl\ Ine essence. 848 That 
vtdnyan (or exp^mental knowledge) Is the eighth among 
the gtma jewels its/jfcyti ( trust in the scriptures) Is to be 
considered the ninth quality 849 He who has the royal stamp 
of authority gi\*en him Is a subject for respect wboe\cr he may 
be BO is the way that is acceptable to the scriptures. 850 To 
respect tlwi ivay with reverence, that Is called asltkya ( trust 
In the scriptures ) That is the math £uua ^d by it actions 
become really true. 851 WHiere these nine gimus shama 
( peace ) and the others, are faultlessly obsei^^ed those are the 
natural dnties of a Brahmin 852 A Brahmin is a sea of such 
tune qualities and ostheeqn ne\er stops his light so th. 
Brahmin always wears his garland of these nine jewels. 

853 And just os the c/ic>/>a tree is beautified by Its chapha 
flowers, oh the moon is made bright by her tilver light, and os 
the sandalwood tree is made fragrant by its own fragrance. 

854 BO this perfect ornament of nine gururs of a Brahmin 
being a part of his ^'ery self never leaves hixoi 

43 Duties Of A Kshatnya 

Self reliance activity courage skill never running 
from the battle field generosity ability to rule these are the 
natural duties of Kshatnya 

855 Now Dhananjay I shall tell yon of the proper acUons 
for a Kshatriya Listen with all the power of your mmd. 
856 Just os the sun does not look for any help In order to 
shine as the hoa does not need a companion 857 so that 
quahty which b self dependent, and without any aid b strong 
that quality b called shaurya (self reliance ) and b the fore* 
roost guna 858 The sun by its might dirT« nil the billioia 
of stars, but even with the help of the moon they cannot Him 
the splendour of the sun. 859 So by their heroism Kshatnyaa, 
cause the whole work! to wonder and yet are never disturbed 
by any crisis. 860 So this teja ( prowess ) is the second of 
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their qualities ( ginms ) The third fU(na is dliatrya (courape)^ 

861 Thouph the hca\cn^ should fall upon them, they would not 
so much as w ink tlicir mental eye, that is callc \dhatrya (courage) 

862 How’e%er deep the vatcr may he where the lotus comes 

up to the surface or as the si y in its height o-ertops whatetcr 
It V ishes , 863. bO v hates or the occasion may be, 0 Parth, 
conquering it and gaming the fruits of those occasions, 864 
he has the Mpilancc called ((aKslidta ( skill ), the fourth quality , 
extraordinary heroism in battle is the fifth gn/.a 865 As the 
sun-lotus always faces the sun, so is the quality of alwats 
facing the enemy 866 As a woman m \ a nous periods avoids 
her husband, so on the battlefield a Kshatnya never turns his 
back to the enemy S67 As bltaUi is chief among the four 
ways, so among the Kshatnja’s duties this is the fifth , just as 
Indra is great among the gods 868, As branches freely give 
foliage, flow’ers and fruit, as the lotus generously gives of 
Its fragrance , 869. and as one can take of the moonlight as 

much as one desires, to give to one before him according to 
his desires, 870 so this limitless giving is the sixth jewel of 
a quality The Kshatnya race is the only place to command 
the Vedas to stay 871 After nourishing one’s various 
bodily parts, one uses them as one desires, so after having 
protected his subjects the king enj 03 's their services 872 
The name of that is Ishvaibhav (ability to rule), the home 
of all power, king among all the gunas, and the seventh 873. 
So the man who is adorned with these seven special qualities 
of heroism and the like, he shines m the heavens like the seven 
stars of the Pleiades 874 So those seven special gnnas 
which purify the world are the natural giinas of the Kshatnyas. 
875. Such a man is not only a Kshatnya, but a Mount Meru 
having the gold of the satva giina ( goodness quality ) and he 
becomes the supporter of the seven heavens by these oceans of 
seven gnnas 876 This is not what is called action, so much 
as it is the man’s enjoyment of the earth encircled by the sea 
of the seven gnnas 877 And the stream of the seven gnnas 
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ikmgmg to the Kshatriya b duties is the Gauges, and In its 
ighty flow of water ha finds his cnjoymenL 878 Well, this 
BofficienL These seven gunas heroism and the others, are 
e natural duties of the Kthatnyas 

4 Duties Of The Viushya And ShUdra 

AgnettUure dairy htaineas, and irade are the natural 
ities of a Vaiahya. But acts o/ service are theiiaturaX 
dies cf the ** Shiidras 

879 Intellectual Arjun, I shall tell you the duties 
the’V’aifhya 830 With a capital of field seed and plough 
I acquire unlimhed wealth 881 or further to live on agri 
iltnre, to possess herds of cattle, or to porchase cheap and 
ill dear 882 O Pandav these are the group of Vaisbya 
ities on which the Vatshya natomliy Lives, and are his duties 
U The three, Brahmin Eshatnyo, and Vaisbya are the three 
nce-bom and the duties of the SAudrs are to serve them 
34 Aside from the service of the twice-bom the Sfttldra 
lUSt not rush into other duties. Thus now 1 have shown you 
le duties of the four castes. 

5 How To Achieve Lifes Porpoie 

The man who is absorbed tn his otm proper duties 
htasns the /uU purpose of Now listen how that fuU 

urpose is attained. 

885 And now wise Arfun bow the different castes have 
leir proper duties, just as sound and the others have their 
^rresponding organs of sense 886. and just as the river s are 
^tly fitted for the water that fidls frocn the clouds or Son 
f Fandu, as the sea is fitted for the nveia 887 anH when 
oties are performed in the four states of life, it is like the com 
lexion becoming more charming through its fairness. 
88. How to carry out those actions that by the word of scnp- 
ures applies to the natural duties, O hero, let your mind be 
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firmly fixed 889. As one has to test a gem by a jewel expert, 
so one must test one’s own duties by the scriptures 890 
Although one may possess eyes, still light is necessary for their 
use , and although one may have feet, the path must be known. 

891 Therefore the authoritative statement regarding the duties 

\ 

of one’s caste should be followed according to the scriptures 

892 0 Pandav, when the light shows to the eye the stores in 

the house, is there any hindrance in taking them ? 893. So 

when one acts according to one’s natural caste-duties, and they 
are confirmed by the scriptures, he who lives these prescribed 
duties, 894 by putting away sloth, and driving from him 
desires for the fruit of his actions, and putting his very life into 
them in all its abundance , 895 as water when it enters into 

a stream no longer meanders anywhere, so is he who acts 
m accordance with the scriptures 896 O Arjun, he who 
performs his prescribed duties, he is already in this life at the 
door of final deliverance 897. And not allowing himself to 
-do those things which are morally wrong, and wrong also be- 
cause forbidden in the scriptures, he then is freed from the 
fears of this earthly life which are opposed to the attaining of 
the atnia 898 Such an one does not turn to the pleasures of 
the fruits of actions, just as one’s feet will not accept stocks 

' .made even of sandalwood 899 And having rejected the f nuts 
of the regular actions, he thereby comes to the very border of 
final deliverance 900 By this means he frees himself from 
actions, and from the auspicious and inauspicious earthly 
ilife, and he comes and stands at the door of final deli- 
'.verance, which means mdifference to earthly things 901 
The vatragya that forms the limit of all fortunate 
states, IS the place where there is determination to acquire 
.final deliverance, where the hard labour of the karma inarga 
IS ended, 902 where there is salvation as the fruit of 
.final deliverance, and also the flower of the tree of good 
deeds, on which the bumble bees of the doer place their 
.feet. 903 And as it is the dawn that announces the rising of 
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the too M it U venrtigsa (hidiflereDce to earthly thjttffs) that 
OBooaoces the nse of the happy day of the koowled^ of the 
atma (loni) 904 Mcreo\*er, the trcasorc store hi the 
form of the knowledge of the atma comes into ones band 
through the diWne cyfr-salxu of iodiflcrtoco to earthly thingi 
(roirtfcya) so that he pats It Into his eye with a heartfelt intent 
■905 Sen of Panda ho who performs prescribed actions m 
thlswaj, he becomes worthy of final delimnactt.* 906. 0 
Paodat the actions which are prescribed in the scriphires, they 
are the one dear thinff to us, and in obcylnff them Is my supreme 
sertnee. 907 In all thlo^ which the husband enjoys, the 
faithful wife joins with him, and so all her behanour dionid 
IQcewise receiNe the rrxme of austenties. 90S What is the 
*valae of a chOdt life except os it depends on its mother ? Andso 
ahe chJd's snpreme sertice is for Its mother 909 LIU a fish 
which ossomes that the water of the Gangts is mere common 
water >'et by connection with it obtains all the \-alae of the 
other siCTcd hathlnp places, 910 there is no other way but 
40 ci>ey without neglect the duties lauscribed by the scriptures, 
and if BO the respoosibdity b then on the Lord of the world. 
911 The duties that hai'o been prescribed express God's wish 
therefore in performing them God b attorned without a doubt. 
912. Although a female slavey If she meet the approval of the 
long may become the mbtross of all or when one risks hb 
life for the king it b recorded ond be b pr e se nted with a gift 
913 so not to fall in doing a single wish of the Lord that b 
supreme service any other Idnd of service, O Pandav (Arjun) 
b mere commercial semce. 


Here Dr JosUa Abbott had typed the ioUowlog note *903 rerses 
.are exactly half of the 18th chapter I step hero ior a few dayi reit,* 
Thii reft we calcehue was taken by the learned Doctor only a few 
we eis before tbs end came. 


14 
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46. How Man Attains His Full Purpose 

‘ That by which all beings come to exist, and by 
which all IS pervaded, by woi shipping that {through his 
own duty ) a man attains the full puipose of life’ 

914. ‘ So if one performs the prescribed duties, it is not 
that he has performed them but that he has observed the wishes 
of Him by whom all beings are in their present form. 915. 
He who binds together the rags of ignorance, making a cord of 
the three gunas, makes the dolls dance ( with fullness of life ). 
916. He by whom the whole of this world is filled, both within 
and without, just as a light illumines inside and outside, 917. 
when, O hero, He who is the soul of all things is wor- 
shipped with the flowers of one’s duties performed. He is 
supremely pleased 918. And God being pleased by that worship 
gives to a man the spirit of indifference to earthly things, which 
is His blessing. 919 And through that indifference to earthly 
things God is loved, and all other things become distasteful. 
920. When by separation from the lord of her life, the wife 
feels it painful to remain alive, so to a devoted soul all the 
joys of this earthly life seem merely painful. 921. And even 
before he acquires complete knowledge, the instruction he recei- 
ves leads to absorption into the Divine Such is the value of 
that mstruction. 922 So he who has the desire for final deliv- 
erance must perform his true duties with the greatest effort ’ 

47. Caste-Duties Natural 

‘ One’s own special duties, though lacking in quality, ai e 
more advantageous than the duties of others, though yoell 
perfotmed The actions that arise from a man’s caste^ 
position bring no sin to him ’ 

923. ‘ Although one’s special duties may be difficult, 
^till one must look at the result of those actions 924 O 
Dhananjay, if from the bitter nimb tree, one has happy results, 
one should not feel dislike at its bitterness. 925. If before 
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th® npeniiiff of tbo bamna one looks at the tree ^th dls* 
couragement and rejects It, where am one get the good fruit? 
926. When the performance of one s spcdal duties are difficult 
nod so are regarded ns bitter then the joy of final dellveronco 
is lost 927 Even If one s mother is deformed, yet her lovo 
by which a man lives is not crooked. 928 Other women may 
be more benntifnl than Hambha, but what has the child to do 
with them ? 929 There ore many qualities in clarified batter 
not found in water but a fish would ha^ nothing to do with 
them. 930 That which is like poison to all the world is nectar 
to the worm m a poaoaoos plant whaf Is raw sugar to the 
world Is death to that wchth. 931 So whatever actions are 
prescribed by the scnptures, and those by which the bondage to 
earthly thmgs is broken th^ should be performed however 
hard they may be. 932. To per fo rm tbo duties belonging 
to others, tbongfa good Is like making the hmd act for the 
feet, and may being unhappy results. 933 So that by 
pqforuung the duties prescribed to each caste one conquers 
the bondage of ones karma 934 So one does not need 
O Pandav the law of eliminating the duties of the other 
castes and of performing one b own special duties 935 But 
do one 8 duties cense until the afma is seen? No, the duties 
must be performed, though at first they may be difficult 
48 Caste Duties Are Obligatory 

OScmo/K«nii (/r^Kn) th* duties that ante from 
one t birtht although they may contain faults yet they must 
not be rejected All actions at thetr beginning have faults 
as at the beginning of a fire there ts smoke, 

936 Though at the beginning of any dnbes there are 
troubles, what fault can be found in working on the lines of one's, 
own special duties ? 937 If one walks m a straight path he has 
to use his feet, and if ho has to walk in some wild path the same 
thing happens. 938. O Dhananjay ( Arjnn ) whether one carries 
a stone or a light meal the weight is much the some so one. 
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should take with him what will satisfy at the place where he 
rests. 939. One has the same effort m removing the gram or in 
removing the chaff, the same effort to cook flesh for a dog as in 
cooking for the burnt sacrifice 940. O clever Arjun, the effort 
of churnmg cream and water is the same, also that of puttmg 
in the oil press sand or the til seed. 941 Dhananjay, to 
prepare a burnt offering and to kindle ordinary fire, one has to 
-endure the same smoke 942 It is the same cost to support 
a faithful wife or a mistress , then why spend money in a way 
to bring one a bad reputation ^ 943 If turning one’s back in 
the battle does not saVe one’s life from the wounds, would not 
death in facing the enemy be a better way ? 944 If a woman 

of bad family enters another’s house and gets a good beating, 
is this not a useless forsaking of her husband ? 945 If m 

the performance of any deed there is required special effort, why 
call it a tedious task if it happens to be the performance of a 
prescribed act ? 946. 0 Son of Pandu, why should one not 
spend his all on a little nectar that will give immortality ? 
947. Why spend one’s money in purchasing the poison by 
which one commits suicide ? 948 So by taxing one’s 

•organs of sense and spending one’s days in heaping up evil 
deeds, what other result can there be than that of pain ? 
■949. Therefore one should perform his special duties, and God 
will put away his difficulties and give him the supremely great 
gift of final deliverance 950 Therefore, 0 Kirlti, one should 
not neglect the regular performance of his special duties, just 
as one does not neglect the manlta that accomplishes results 
951. Just as one should not leave the ship on the ocean, or as a 
man with severe disease should not abandon medicine, so he 
should not neglect his special duties 952. O Kapidhwaj, 
God being pleased with the performance of his special duties, 
through this high form of v'orship, he will destroy the faja and 
iatita giinas 953. He will help him to ualk a good path, and 
make him feel that earth and hea\ en are like virulent poison. 
954. And the indifference which was explained in section 45, 
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He helps him to acquire that state. 955 And after he has 
won for himself this state of indifference to earthly things, 
the worthiness which be attains, or what his gain is when- 
reaching that state, I will now tell yon- 
49 Tbs Mind That Is Unattached 

He whose mind is unattached to earthly things, whcr 
has conquered htmsdj whose desires have disappeared he 
by means qf ** sannyds armes at the state of supreme 
eessaiton of acUtm 

956 Just as the oir h not hindered from flowing hero 
and there by being caught m a banter s net so those who in body 
are caught in the snare of this earthly existence are cot confaecT 
by rt, 957 Just as ripe fmit does not hold the stem, nor the 
stem hdd it so all affections for the earthly life become 
lifeless. 958 As no one claims a pot of poison so no one 
claims son, wealth or wife, thocgb acqoiescent, as his owe* 
959 In brief just as a man withdraws his hand when bunt by 
BOcnethmg hot so his mmd torus back from the pleosurqs of 
sense and goes after the soul knowledge. 960 Just as out of 
fear a female slave does not disobey her master in tbe some 
way the mind does not break tbe promise ( oath ) giveai to tho 
soul, by agam taming to the pleasures of sense. 961 So also, 
Kinti, he holds down the mm d andor the thumb of 
and makes it crave for soul knowledge. 962. Then as no 
smoko, comes out of the fire buried under nqhw^, so desires for 
earthly and spiritual life naturally vanish. 963 Therefore 
when the mind is determmed, desire itself vanishes What is 
the good of describing It at full length ? Such a ground the 
practiser obtains, 964 Oh Pandav all his adverae knowledge 
van i s h es, and tme knowledge comes in its place. 965 As 
stored up water Is consumed by doily use, so tbe actwn friiich 
has commenced at one s birth is consumed by enjoyment, and 
on account of the absence of the sense of a doer new action Is 
not produced. ^6, Oh hero, when all actions arrive at a 
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state of consumption in this way, then naturally there is a 
-meeting with the Guru. 967. When twelve hours of the night 
pass away, the destroyer of darkness, the sun, is seen, 968* 
just as a man stunts the growth of the banana tree by taking 
away the bunch of banana fruit, so in like manner the meeting 
with the Guru stops the effort of action and of the doer of it, 
that IS, of the seeker after knowledge. 969. Then just as there 
is no diminution in the phases of the moon on the full moon 
day, so, oh chief of warriors, when the seeker dfter knowledge 
has had the favour of the Guru, then no defect whatsoever is 
left. 970 By his favour ignorance is destroyed And then 
just as at the end of night, darkness vanishes, 971. so, when 
Ignorance itself is destroyed, the aggregate ( viz., the agent, 
the object and the action depending on it) is also destroyed, 
just as when a woman with child is killed, the child in her 
womb IS also destroyed with her naturally. 972 So when 
ignorance is destroyed, all actions are destroyed, and this des- 
truction of all actions is called sannyas, and this he attains. 

973. When by knowledge all visible things are destroyed, 
then his own -self is the thmg which remains to be known. 

974. When a man is awake from sleep, will he consider it as 
true that he was being drowned in deep water in his dream, 
and will he endeavour to extncate himself from the puzzle ? 
975 In the same manner, “ I do not know , but I will try to 
know it,” this his evil dream is destroyed , the object to be 
known and the knower both vanish, then he becomes nothing, 
but IS knowledge himself 976 Oh hero, when a looking- 
glass is removed with its reflection, then there is only the seer 
without the object of sight 977 In the same manner. 
Ignorance does not go alone It takes away with it knowledge 
also. Then the knowledge which remains is without action. 
978. Dhananjay, this knowledge without action is naturally 

' , without any action, and therefore that state is called accom- 
plishment without action. 979 When the wind is calm, the 
waves on the ocean are also quiet, so with self-knowledge ordinary 
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knowledge Is de str o y e d and it ifl absorbed in its own form 980 
This absence of acton is called accomplishinent witboat actioa, 
and this is the chief of all accomplishments* 981 When the 
pinreiriii of a temple is erected the entire bnildmg of the temple b 
completed Just as when the Ganges pins the ocean. Its ongmal 
name no more remama or after the sixteenth test there no 
more remains the cleaning of the ffold 982 so the knowledge 
which removes cur ignorance is itself destroyed 983 because 
there remains wnthtng mc^e to be obtained that state is called 
the highest accomplishment* 

50 The Highest Accomplishment 

0 Son q/ Kunfi (Arjun) 2it/en as I tell yoii by what 
method a man glowly becomes a spintual atdhonty concern 
tng the Brahma at the final Itrmi qf knowledge about 
supreme soul 

984 ‘ Ooa who is greatly fortunate throo^ the favour of 
the Guru obtains this self^eccomplishment 985 Jost as at 
sunrise, darkness turns into light or as soon as camphor touches 
the fl ama of a light, it becomes itself a light 986 -or as a 
lump of salt when dissolved In water b turned into water 
987 or when a sleeper b awakened from sleep, his sleep 
-vanishes with its false dream, and he comes again to hb former 
state 988 m the tame maimer b he whose feeling of mind 
fortunatdy destroys difference by listening to hb gum s 
advice, and becomes steady m himself 989 KJnti anyone can 
accomplish self manifestation as soon u the mystic mantra 
of hb guru falb on hb cor 990 Who can my of him that such 
a one leaves anything to be done ? The dry pervades every 
apace it has not to moire from one place to another 991 
Then -without doubt such a one has nothing to do at all 
But In the case of many a person this state does not at 
rmco take pbco 992 althongh he has burnt away raja 
and tama qualities in the fire of the proper p er f or m ance 
of actions by v-mfTHng the fuel of actions done -with a desire 
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and prohibited , 993. and although he has entirely over- 
powered covetousness like a slave , 994. and although he has- 
cleansed in the holy water of determination the organs of sense 
which were self-willed and smeared with the taint of sensual 
pleasures; 995. and although he has resigned to God tha 
fruit of his religious observance, and thereby has acquired 
steady indifiference to worldly things, 996 in this way, 
although he has stored all requisite things for the growth of 
knowledge, 997. and just at this juncture he meets with a 
sadguru, who without any reserve clearly explains to him 
the soul-knowledge, 998. still, the human physique does not 
come to its normal state as soon as it receives medicmer 
nor cap there be midday at sunnse , 999. though good seed 
IS sown in fertile land, and timely rain comes in plenty, 
harvest comes only at the proper season 1000 We natu- 
rally reach our destination on our journey, if the way is straight^ 
easy, and clean and have good company besides , but in addition 
to the above things it requires time 1001. In the same way,, 
even if one is full of indifference to worldly thmgs, and meets 
with a sadguru, and in his heart the supreme soul-knowledge 
IS sprouted; 1002. and even if that knowledge enables us to 
prove that Brahma is the only one full of truth, and that every- 
thmg else is a net of illusion created by God’s mdyd , 1003, 
still that supreme Brahma is so all-pervadmg and so supreme 
that even the word “ salvation ” disappears. 1004 It swallows 
the aggregate, namely the knower, the object of knowmg, and 
knowledge. Not only this, but it also stops the movement of 
knowledge. 1005. In it umon comes to perfection, the atom 
of joy IS dissolved, and ultimately it remains m the form of a 
zero, nothing at all. 1006 To be absorbed in that element of 
Brahma, and to obtain the state of Brahma, depends upon a 
proper time. 1007-1008 When dishes full of the six juices 
are served before a hungry person, every morsel of that food 
brmgs him satisfaction , in the same way, whep the light of 
knowledge becomes brighter with the help of indifference tq> 
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■worldly tiungi, the hidden store of self manifestation is open 
before hirm 

51 The Acquisition Of Br&hma 

By being linked with complete purity by courageously 
controUtng the body and tts tendencies, by abandoning all 
objects both of love and hate 

1009“1010 Now I win explain to you the characteristic 
of the person ‘who is endowed with the acquisition of such 
authority aa •will enable him to experience the glory of eelf- 
mamfestatioo and al*i the order by which be attains the glory 
of the ocqaisltaon of Brahma. 1011 He arrives at the holy 
■water of thoughtfulness by the guidance of hia guru, and there 
cleanses away the imparity of his mind. 1012. Then just as 
the light, escaped from the jaws of Rdhu ( darinvaa ) embraces 
the moon m the same manner the intellect of that man which 
IS 00 cleansed clings to the form of self 1013 Just as a faith 
fol wife leaves her mother's and her father m law s boose, and 
follows her hnsband sc his mtellect leaves the dualities of 
joy and pain and u sc^ely inven op to the meditation of selL 
1014 The five pleasures of sense, -vix sonnxb touch, etc. which 
are made »o much of by the organa of secose with the hox>Q of 
the acquisitioa of knowledge 1015 these also ■vanish, just as 
at the -withdrawal of the rays of the sun the mirage vanishes. 
101& He makes the organs of sense -vomit the pleasures 
of sense and their desire, just as one -vomits the food of a mean 
person eaten unknowingly 1017 Than he brings these organs 
CO the holy and spintual groand, and cleanses them by a 
proper penance. 1018 Then he cleanses the organs with the 
intrepidity of the satva (goodness) quality and by means of yoga 
mutes them -with hla nund. 1019 In the same manner -when 
be has to enjoy the fruit of his good or bad actions dona m 
his former births, he does not hate the expenanco of the fruit of 
bad actions 1020 nor does ha p>ii‘jwh a tpedal desire, if 
an occ asi on arrives for the enjoyment of the fruit of good action«> 
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1021. In the same manner, O KirTti, he gives up hatred or 
anger for favourable or unfavourable enjoyments, and goes 
to reside in the cave of a mountain or in a forest unhaunted 
by men ’ 

52. The Ascetic In Solitary Meditation 

* One who has full self-control, who ts given to medita- 
tion, who enjoys solitude, and who is an ascetic ’ 

1022. * He inhabits a forest which is away from human 
•uproar with the multitude of his sense organs only. 1023. 
His game is m the restramt of his organs of sense and mmd ; 
silence is his talk, and he has not time to think of any 
other thing aside from meditation on his guru's instruc- 
tions. 1024. That his body should gain strength, or his 
hunger should be quenched, or the cravings of his tongue 
should be satisfied, 1025. this is not his care at the time of 
dmmg. His diet is measured , but his satisfaction is without 
measure. 1026. He eats only as much food as would keep 
mp his life, for fear that the gastric fire which digests the food, 
jif not fed, would destroy hfe. 1027. And like a woman bom 
•of a respectable family does not yield to the lustful wish of 
another person, so he does not let his posture change by yielding 
himself to sleep or sloth. 1028. If there is an occasion for 
prostration, he wiU touch the ground with his body, but never 
but of thoughtlessness will he touch it to enjoy sleep at 
jany time. 1029 He uses his hands and feet, only to keep his 
•body in action. In short he has in his power his mind and 
the outer limbs. 1030 O hero, how will that one encourage 
actions such as talk and walk, who does not allow the feelings 
of his mind even to touch the boundary of his mmd ? 1031. 

In this manner does one act who keeps in his possession the 
space of meditation by overpowering the body, speech and mmd, 
1032 just as by holding a looking-glass before him one can 
•see clearly his form in it, so through the knowledge gained from 
ins guru he determines his own knowledge to self. 1033. The 
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way of hla nwditatlon Is sndi that he sees the ajpgregate, vir^ 
the meditator, the object of meditation, and the meditatiop, 
Jost In himself 1034 O Son of Panda (Arjtm), there the 
aggregation of the object of meditation, the meditator and the 
meditation are to be forgotten and only meditation is to be 
observed until the form alone remains. 1035 Therefore the 
one dcsTTom of salN'ation is attentive to self knowledge and 
gi\*e5 yoga the pro-cminence. 1036. Dhananjay, he practises the 
mO/Aand/ia posture, pressing tbo middle part of the anus and 
male organ by the heeL 1037 Contracting the lower part he 
unites the three post ures , \'ia. Mutbandha Odhiyanabaiidha 
and Jalandharabandha by destroying the difi'erences of the 
wind with the help of these three. 1038 In this way when 
the five vital airs are restrained Kuttdalitn wakes up, 
and then Bladhyama I e. the path of Sushumiu becomes 
clear and goes op by destroying the vital airs from the 
Adhara cycle to Adnya cycle. 1039 And from the cloud 
4n the form of the thousand petalled lotus m the 
aperture of the crown of the head showers sector and the 
stream of it flows throngh the Siithumtta pulse, and reaches the 
ilulbandha. 1040 Then khtclunSl ( rice and split pnJse 
bcriled together ) of the mind and wind Is sei^ud in the earthen 
plate of Bhairava os the essential motivlty In the space 
at the aperture In the crown of the head. 1041 In this way 
he determines hb meditation behind the potent mulUtndo of the 
yoga practices. 1042. And before the two, via., meditatkinand 
yoga reach without hindrance the destination of self know 
l6dge, 1043 the great friend via., the indifference to worldly 
things which be has acquired accompanies the seeker after 
splrihal nches at every stage he reaches. 1044 If a light 
accompanies us until we reach the object of sight, then what 
delay can there bo in seeing It ? 1045 In this way if the 
seeker of solvation is accompanied by indifference to worldly 
things until he a absorbed In the essence of the supreme 
Brahma, then what hindrance can there possibly be in the 
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attainment of salvation ? 1046. Therefore the fortunate man' 

IS, fit for self-knowledge who studies it with the help of 
indifference. 1047. Thus he who wears an adamant proof- 
armour of indifference, rides on a horse of royal yoga, 1048 and 
^he wields effectively by the hand of thoughtfulness the sword 
of meditation to ward off whatever he sees, great or small ► 
1049 And m this manner, as the sun enters darkness without 
fear, so he also enters the battlefield of the earthly life to wed 
the glory of success to the form of salvation.’ 

53. The Battlefield Of The Earthly Life 

‘ One who has given up self-assertion, force, pride, lust, 
anger and the sense of possession, who has lost all sense 
of “mine'’ and has attained to peace, he is worthy of 
becoming Brahma' 

1050. ‘ There he kills the wicked enemies who had come- 
to oppose him. Amongst these, personal egoism is the chief.- 
1051. It does not finish with a man by killing him off, nor 
let him live happily after birth. It makes him Imger m a state 
of suffermg by confining him m a cage of the body. 1052. He 
breaks into the bodily fort which is the place of residence of 
egoism, and makes it his own , and m the same way, oh 
hero, he destroys his second enemy, viz., power. 1053. This 
enemy m the form of power as soon as it hears the name of 
sensual pleasures grows fourfold, and does not let the world 
thmk of other things, and thereby a state of death is created ta 
the world. 1054. That enemy in the form of power is the deep 
store of poison in sensual pleasures, and is the king of all wicked 
things But how will it bear the stroke of the sword of medita- 
tion ? 1055 Pride feels joyful when it gets the pleasures of 

sense, and with the same joy it overcomes a man. 1056 It leads 
one astray from the good path, and leavmg him m the wilderness 
of unrighteousness, throws him to the mercy of the tigers as into 
hell. 1057 Pride, the enemy that destroys faith in a guru, 
IS itself destroyed ; therefore performers of austerities tremble ; 
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1058 the result of this U seen In the great fault of anger 
which if encouraged only increases 1059 when sensual desire 
u overcome, it includes anger also. 1060 Just as when the 
roots of a tree are destroyed, the branches arp also so when 
desire is destroyed anger is destroyed 1061 There' 
iore when the enemy sensual deslm, has disappeared the 
going and coming of anger also comes to on end 1062 And 
just as the king wags his head in approval at one who picks up 
the gauntlet, so the enemy pansraha (desire to possess) 
•inspires men to that thought. 1063 This pangraha the 
moment it hears of indlflerence to earthly things, wags its head 
m approvTil of what it ts going to do, and entering into the man 
who wishes for indiOference, creates a fault in him and gets 
him entangled In each thoughts as this is mine. ^ 1064 This 
^rigraha puts him into the snare of thinking ** tha hermitage 
is mine. These dUoples and /oUowers ore mine. These books 
are my production 1065 Even If he Iai>^ home and family 
.and goes in the jungle, the idea of possession does not leave 
ium. Even if he wanders entirely naked, still be is caught in 
the same snare. 1066 Therefom the man who completely over 
comes this enemy pangraJux which Is most difficult to overcome, 
bo has the joy of having overcome the difficulties of this earthly 
Uife. 1067 To meet with him a limiting number of assembhes 
knowledge and qualities come os if they were all the kings 
ifrom the land of eternal life 1068. And true knowledge, 
-which is a universal kingdom offering itself to this seeker after 
^salvation becomes his follower 1069 And as he walks on the 
royal rood of this earthly existence, throe young women in the 
form of the three conditions (wakefulness sleep and dreamless 
sleep ) cast an enchantment to prevent his tight. 1070 Before 
him in the form of experimental knowledge there walks an 
officer who carries a golden mace, and breaks up the crowd of 
visible things, and austerities come before him waving with 
songs of praise. 1071 'Xhariddhxs and twfd/us (accomplish 
meats) coming together, be bathes in the abower of Sowers 
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which they strew. 1072. And as m this way his freedom im 
unity with Brahma comes near, he sees the three worlds filled' 
with joy. 1073. Dhananjay, there is no temptation left to him 
to say, “This is my enemy, this is my friend ” 1074. Irr 

fact there is nothing which he can call his own because he has 
become non-dual himself. 1075 Son of Pandu, having embrac-- 
ed all the universe,' there being no room left for saying “this 
IS mine,” the idea of ownership is put far away 1076 In this 
way havmg conquered pride and all such enemies, the whole 
world is himself, and with this thought the speed of the horse m 
the form of austerities is naturally stopped 1077. And then for 
a time he loosens the armour in the form of indifference to earthly 
thihgs 1078 And there being nothing for the sword of medita- 
tion to destroy, the hand of the holder of the sword drops its hold. 
1079 Just as a pure drug disappears after it has completed, 
its work of healing , 1080. and just as when a goal is reached, 
all movement is stopped, so when the Brahma state is reached 
the attempt to reach it automatically ceases 1081. Just as the 
Ganges loses its flow when it reaches the ocean, or just as when 
a young woman meets her husband her desires become quieted, 
1082 Just as when the banana bears fruit its growth stops, or 
as the road ends when it reaches a town. 1083. So when a man 
sees he is approaching the site of realizmg his atma condition, 
the tools which he used to attain it slowly fall to the ground. 

1084. Therefore, Dhananjay, at the time when the union with 
Brahma takes place, all the means he has used leave him, 

1085. As in the time of a noisy wedding, indifference to^ 
earthly things bnngs peace , or as the ripe means used in the- 
form of knowledge , or as the fruitage of fruit in the form of 
austerities , 1086 such peace, O Arjun, he possesses in its 
entirety, and then that man becomes able to be Brahma. 
1087 Whatever lack there may be m the phases of the moon- 
on the 14th day before the full moon; or whatever is the lack 
in fifteen annas as compared with sixteen , 1088 and just as 
when the Ganges empties in the ocean, it is the Ganges, so 
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long as ita flow te loen bot after it has itoppod It ia the ocean 
1089 such IS the difference between Brahma and one about to 
obtain Brahma. When peace is attained that difference dis- 
appears. 109a He who has the expcnonce of having been 
Brahma before he becomes so, has the proper qualification for 
b elng 3 rahma. 

54, One Who Has Attained Brahma 

Ont who has aitatrud Brahma and whose dtma"' 
has joy he neither mourns nor desires He regards all 
creatures as alike and he attains to supreme devotion to Me, 
1091 Son of Pandu, be who has acquired the qoalifica 
tion of being Brahma sitam the seat of those who have the yty 
of the knowledge of the atma 1092 The fire b; which food 
IS cooked, loses its beat just as the food becomes agreeable. 
1093 Just as m the aotomn the Ganges ]oees its tnrmoil of 
floods, or as when the concert Is ended there remains nothing 
but the appkmse 1094 m the same way the effort made for 
the attainment of the knowledge of the dtma has the joy of the 
unity with Brahma. 1095 The condition m which there is no 
raccdlectiQQ of the effort to attam it is called the joy of the 
knowledge of the atnid O Arjon, that is the man who is 
worthy of enjoying that bappmoas. 1096. And when there is 
the fulness of the of umty with Brahma, then there is do 
such thing as moammg over the loss of anything or desiring 
anything 1097 When the son has arisen oil the stars lose their 
bnllianca. 1098 So, O Parth, when there ia the experience of 
the dimd then when looking at the vanous thiugB of the uni 
verse the differences vanish and the non-duality of thingaappeare* 
1099 Letters on a slate can bo wiped out, and by a man 8 DOD-doal 
sight ail differences and all non duality can be wiped out, 1100 
By that means the waking and the alw^p in g states, which carry 
with them false knowledge, are both lost in the Ignonace which 
disappears. 1101 And that ignorance as tme knowledge 
increases, gradually disappears In that full knowledge; 
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1102. just as m eating, hunger gradually diminishes, until at 
the last mouthful when satisfied it entirely ceases. 1103. In 
the effort of walking, the distance becomes less, until on 
arriving at one’s destination the road entirely ceases. 1104 
When a man gradually becomes awake, his sleepiness 
gradually ceases, and when he is fully awake his sleepness 
entirely disappears 1105 At full moon, when the moon 
IS full, it ceases to ♦increase m light and the bright half 
•of the fortnight comes to an end 1106. In the same way 
as the things to be known gradually become less and in the 
place of full knowledge, knowledge itself disappears, and when 
it attains the unity with Brahma all ignorance disappears 
'1107. When in the final age the whole world is covered with 
water, the difference between the rivers and sea ceases, and 
•even as far as Brahma itself there is nothing but water 1108 
When jars and the like are removed, which make separate 
spaces, then at once there remains but one space , or when 
the wood has ceased to burn there is nothing left but fire. 
1109. Or as when many kmds of ornaments are melted in the 
-crucible, then the name and form of the ornament disappears 
and gold alone remains. 1110. Illustrations apart, what 
happens is that when a man avrakes, his dream disappears, and 
all that IS left is himself. 1111 Therefore what is left to 
him IB simply Myself, and this, O Arjun, is called the fourth 
bhakh , and that bhakti he receives 1112. I am naming this 
the fourth bhakh simply because I have before My mind the 
three other types of hhakh by which I am worshipped, viz , by 
those in difficulty, by those who are seeking Me, and by 
aspirants after prospenty 1113. Superficially considered, this 
bhakti IS neither third nor fourth, neither first nor last , but 
this name IS given to unity with Me (Brahma). 1114. That 
(sense of unity) illumines the ignorance about Me, it leads 
people to misconceive Me as the world, and yet it influences 
them to worship Me m their oivn ways, and this brmgs 
consolation to them. 1115. The bhakta who thus thinks 
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he lecs Mo in that form docs 80 tlirough that light 1116 
Jost os to one the falseness or truth of a dream appears so the 
rise or ending of the universe appears. 1117 O Kapldhwaj 
^lis light cost upon Me is called the best form of bhakli 
1118 So In the hhahta who has desires he himself becomes 
the desire, and the things which be desires those things 
also become bhakti 1 1 19 Before the one seeking knowledge, 

0 hero, bis bhahti becomes the desire for knowledge, and 

1 am shown os the object of knowledge to be known. 

1120 0 Arjun, this bhaktt bang itself the thing sought the 
means of attaining it and the one who desires it these three 
g^ve Me the saune of the thing sought 1121 In this way taking 
Ignorance an ft turning it Into de\ouoa to Mo who am its wit 
nesser it makes Me an object that can be seen 1122 There is 
no question about the same face bong seen m a mirror and yet 
the mirror mokes an iUosory image. 1123 To a dear tision 
there is one moon Qal> but by the disease of the eye it will look 
double. 1124 In that tame way by this I know every 

thing to be experienced by Myself bnt as all things visible are 
jllusory, My visibility Is illusory throogb ignorance 1125 That 
Ignorance has now gone by means of visibility and My 

self have bec om e one, jost as tbe hice and the redection be com e 
one. 1126. When there is an alloy placed in gold, the gold 
Itself is pure, but when the alloy is removed only pore 
gold remains. 1127 Previous to the full moon, is not the 
mooo complete In all its ports ? But os on that day its fall 
ness IS completed 1128 so I appear Myself by means of 
true knowledge but there is a difTerence m the point of view 
"When that is removed I attain to Myself 1129 Therefore, 
O Parth, this pracoce of bhakti which is different from the 
visible practice of bhakti u called the foorth form of the 
practice of bhakit 

S5 The Ministry Of Bbakti 

By bhaktt he underttaiids how great I am and 
that I am and knowtngSIt thus after that he enters into Me. 

15 
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1130. ‘When by this bhnUt tiirough knowledge, the 
bhalta becomes one with Me, lie is simply Me, this you have 
already heard 1131. For, Kapidhwaj, with lifted arms I have 
already said in the seventh chapter that the man with true 
knowledge is IMy soul 1132 Dhananjay, at the beginning of 
the age, using the BliaQavata as My instrument I preached 
this same doctrine to Brahmadev 1133. The wise give to 
this bhalti the name 'ivasattvitl, the Shaivites call it shalJi, 
but we ourselves call it supreme bhaUi 1134. This bhakti, 
at the time that the practiser of actions becomes one w'lth Me, 
develops into results, and then that knowledge makes it that 
I fully pervade everything. 1135 Then vntragya disappears 
with thought itself, and bondage and deliverance vanish, and 
earthly existence is drowned. 1136. By this bbakit, such a 
conception as this side and that side disappears, just as space 
remains after pervading the four elements. 1137 Thus, the 
two sides and middle disappearing, I am beyond the idea of 
what IS to be attained, the means of attaining, and an attainer, 
so becoming ode with Me he enjoys kle 1138 As when the 
Ganges meets the ocean, that is when the Ganges mingles 
with the ocean, so such a one enjoys kle. 1139 When two 
mirrors are cleaned and placed opposite one another, each one 
has the pleasure of seeing the other , so does it happen to one 
who enjoys Me. 1140 But when the mirrors are taken away, 
and the reflection of the man’s face is also gone, he merely 
enjoys his own simple self 1141. When a man is awaked 
from sleep his dreams disappear, and then he sees his oneness 
without any duality 1142 A critic of this may say, “ When 
unity IS acquired, how can it be enjoyed ? ” But I reply 
How can a word be pronounced through a word ? 1143 But 

perhaps the critic is accustomed to look at the sun with the 
light of a lamp ! CJr perhaps he builds a pavilion for universal 
space I 1144. A king who has no kingly power, how can he 
know what a king with kingly instincts can enjoy ? Or 
can darkness embrace the sun? 1145. That which is -not 

4 
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space, how can it understand what space is ? And how can a 
red berry match ornaments of jewels? 1146 Therefore he 
who has not become <S My form bow con he know where 
I am ? And how can it be said that he worships Me ? 1147 

When one who practises yoga becomes Me he can enjoy Me 
just as a youth enjoys his yoathfnlness, 1148 The ripples 
of water on every side kiss the water Light everywhere 
delights in the Etm and space pervades the sky 1149 So without 
action he worships Me as ornaments worship the gold. 1150 
The fragtance of the sandalwood worships the sandalwood And 
the light of the moon Is ever with the moon 1151 One who is 
oon>diial m thought cannot endure the thought of actions and 
yet there is bhaktt in iktu duality of thought which is to be 
learned from expenence and cannot be expressed in words. 
1152. Whatever throogh the effects of former births such 
a man calls I grve an answer bat the one who speaks is 
Myself 1153 To soch a one who calls to Me I answer imme 
datdy he wJI then not call on Me as he did before, and his 
sileoce IS tus best worship. 1154 Jberefore when such an 
one calls, I who answer while bong silent by that very silence 
I am worshipped. 1155 So, O Kmti that intellect or sight 
that will know or see the object of knowing or seeing bemg 
put aside shows the knower or seer himself 1156. When 
looking at a mirror the face is seen rather than the mirror the 
result of looking IS to see himself 1157 When the object to 
be seen disappears and the person who looks assumes the form 
of the looker then throogh that unity the very law of looking 
iii/i Tertffcai ’Oi a ■dn'esen ■&. rnaii tiwrilMani 'll. 

woman and lovingly embraces her both the embracer and the 
woman embraced are not existing and so the man only 
remains (when he awakes) 1159 When two sticks are 
robbed together the fire that is created bums both sticks 
destroying the \ cry name of wood and becomes itself 1160 
When the sun takes Its reflechon in its hand^ the reflection 
disappears, and with it the power of reflection 1161 So be 
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\%hn become; of M> foren, he Ijxs tio other oSj»’ct, aid th'' 
\cr> poucr of iool mr di'vipp'ir 1 162. Wh* j tin Mtn tiro.’.! 
its IirIiI into the dirl liC" , ilic object of siRhl di'^appeir'. as 
V. ell os the K\'. of • ttinf', and bL' o nt". Mj self 1163 The 
sccinp: or not ictintT ihni condition btini-' rone, tin n the reel 
seemr of Me tiles pKc<' 1161. O Kirlti, such a [Jtrson 
meets v.ith any object, then v.tth a su'ht v.htch is outside the 
duality of object, seen and seer, he alv,i>s «njo>s Me 1165 
Like rpacc that pereadc. (ncrythini' and therefore is unmoe- 
ablc, so I the iitmii pereadc cvcrjllmur and am Mj-^elf alone 
1166 At the end of the arcs, because' water fills ee cri thmr, 
its (low ceases, so the universe bemr pervaded by Me alone 
there remains nothinp but Me 1167. Can the feet climb up 
on the feet ’ Can fire burn fuc ? Can water bathe m v atcr ' 
116S Tiicrcfore as I pervade ever) thinp, a man’s movements 
of Romr and comincr come to an end, and ins non-dual attitude 
IS lus wandcrinp on pilgnmares 1169 .\s the waves of the 
ocean move with speed, >ct they do not forsake water for land, 
1170 because of the place the waves leave and of the place 
to which they go, and because the mover and the mover’s 
means arc simply water 1171. Wherever the waves may go, 
O Son of Pandu, being water they do not lose their oneness of 
being water. 1172. So having become of My form, although 
he may have the thought of indiv iduality, still by his pilgri- 
mage to Me he becomes My pilgrim. 1173. And whatever he 
does through the bodily instincts I meet with him. 1174 O Son 
of Pandu, the difference between action and doer disappears, 
and seeing Me from the point of view of aima, he becomes 
of My form 1175 Just as when a mirror looks into a 
mirror there is no seeing , or when gold is covered by gold the 
gold IS not covered 1176 When a light lightens up another 
light it is really no lighting up at all So he who becomes of 
My form, how can the actions he performs be called actions ^ 
1177. When he performs an action, and the pride of being 
ithe doer having vanished, then all actions become no actions 
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1178 Aa all his actions become In the fonn of a/m5 all his 
actions mast be called no actions, and that In Itself Is the 
•msrship of My secret qualltj 1179 Therefore, Kapldhwaj since 
rvhat be does is as if not performed that Itself js the great 
est worship of Mo 1180 Therefore wbatow be tayi b My 
praise whatever bo sees is tho seeing of Me, and I the 
non doal one am hb pilgnmaffc wherever he goes 1181 Kapl 
dhwnj whate\*er he does is My worship, whatever thonghts he 
may have they are the repetition of My name, and In whatever 
condition he may be that is My real condition. 1182 As the 
gdden bracelet b to the gold to by hb bhaktt he Is devoted 
to Me alone. 1183 As ripples on water os fragrance with 
camphor as the brightness of jewels ore not different from each 
1184 like the oneness of the threads and the cloth and as the 
clay and the jar so My ihofc/tf Is one with Me. 1185 WHse 
Arjmi, thb whole-hearted bhaiu b tho means by which In 
alt objects of sense he recognises Me as the a/m5 that b the 
wltnesser 1186. By means of the three conditions (wake 
fulness sleep and dreamless sleep ) and by means of the body 
and the mover of the body all objects ore conceived ns visible 
or invisible 1187 Wise Arjtro all that can bo seen b Myielf 
and the banner of experience waves In the flow of knowledge. 
1188, When tho rope b recognired the illusion as to Its 
belhg a snake disappears and then the conviction b certain 
that it IB a rope 1189 When the conviction b that there 
can be no ornament aside from gold even so small os a gunj 
seed all tho omamonti come m that conception. 1190 When 
the conviction fa certain that there can bo no ripples on water 
without water then ho is not deceived by their form. 1191 
On awakening after a dream one discovers on reflection that 
the material of the dream was nothing bnt oneself 1192 
Similarly tho man enjoys the experiences of realizing the fact 
that whatever leads to knowledge be It by meana of ;^esence 
or of absence, it IS none other than Myself 1193 He regards 
hims elf as unborn and free from old age, as Indestructible and 
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imp'Ti .inhlc. “u t!n()rcrc ic i b> I'.ini -x' (o!!o.’#'l in 
nothuu', .* 111(1 (nc- jo'. (ul 1 10‘ un.t.o^iMc “ind itrc' in/c 
-ihlc, unfilic.i *it (1 c.i‘ll!i£ ,, tho ‘ourct of al’, •’nd In:^’ i uh 
nnd v.iihou; (’n\ for.n , 1195 th*' co 'I' Oi'** of eventin’"*^ 

n ul the ndrr of ill, ctcrml, itn nortil .iirl f('irlc",=i, ilil c the 
supi>jrt niui lii.ll \.iiic i r support*, 1 . 1199 the Lo'd of al‘ 

indftcnnlh cMblifi", tiic se'f-c .st- it ird tmmin''it oie, the 
otnmprcbcni on'- i ii ll’C ono \ in n bcjoid c crjtmr': , 
1197 Uit nev nn i oid n c\cr\ o le, r oi*'-' m form 
but. pcrft-ct, prciicst of all \et <^mailer t’nn t le snnlicsi atom 
119S. I rcG from all effort and alone, free from all a'^sociitio’i 
and from sorrow, jet all tlunrrs rest m Me and I am the 
Supreme Bcirc 1199 I am beyond sound o** heirinc^, with- 
out appearance or race, the same c\ cr\ v here and free, both 
Bnhma and the Supreme Branma 1209 Tl.us attaminq to 
spiritual units, by this unri\ ailed devotion he comes to Knov- 
Me and to idcntifj lumself v ith Me the Supreme Spirit. 
1201 Just as on avvakim;, all tne illusions of dreamland 
.disappear, and the dreamer IS all alone and becomes avare of 
the fact, 1202 and ]ust as the sun by rising rev eals itself 
as both the illuminator and the illumined, 1203. so also 
when all the objects of knowledge disappear, the knower 
alone is left and recognises himself. 120+. Dhananjaj*, the 
knowledge attaining to this identitv is none other than 
God, and the man attaining to it knows himself as God 

1205 When this knowledge has merged into experience, 
then a man knows without doubt that he is that Self or 
Spirit which IS beyond all idea of duality or of non-duality. 

1206 A man realizes what he is just after awaking from 
a dream, but he is unable to describe his solitary waking 
consciousness 1207 When the goldsmith looks at golden 
ornaments, he sees the gold in them even without melting 
them 1208 When salt is dissolved in water it still remains 
salt, but when the salt water dries up, the salt itself dis- 
appears 1209 So in the very same way, all difference 
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between I and 'Thou disappears In the ecstasy of becora 
tng merged In Me 1210 When all leose of othemefis has 
Minished how can the word I 8tir\'iNe? \Mien bo has be 
come one with Me there is neither I nor Thou 1211 
WT>en camphor ha^ burned out* the fire that burned it is no 
more then what b left is only empty space which is neither 
camphor nor fire. 1212, WTien one is subtracted from one 
the remainder Is zero to also when existence Is subtracted 
from non existence I alone am left 1213 At such a time 
any talk about the alt pervading God ns the only Ruler of the 
Universe loses all its meaning and in tneh a case no room Is 
left for not talking 1214 The best course Is that of not 
having spoken at alt (or tllence Is golden) and in the same 
way knowledge cornea after havmg given np knowledge and 
Ignorance. 1215 Knowledge thoold be gained by knowledge 
joy thoold be expenenced by joy happiness should be expo 
nenced by being qute fall of happiness. 1216. Then profit 
gets profit light embraces light wonder b completely im 
metsed in wonder 1217 There peace gets peace rest 
obtains rest and experience becomes limited by experience 
121S. Kot only so, but by making nse of the benntifnl vine of 
the Jfcurma joga (or the path of dnty and action) one gets 
frmt by which be attains to bis tme nature, the splendid frnit 
of being absorbed in Me. 1219 Ob Kind (Arjun) I be- 
come the crown Jewel as understanding in the cr ow n of the 
paramount king as the praettser of the way of works, and that 
jewel adds beauty to My crown 1220 Or It can be said 
that a practiser of the way of works becomes the expense of the 
space of the dome on the temple of salvation. 1221 Or he 
enters My town as My union, by the royal road of the way of 
works through the forest of earthly life, 1222, Not only thm. 
This Ganges of devotion and andoTstanding flows through the 
■atroam of the way of works, and Joins Me, the py-ocean / 
1223 Oh Arjun of acute InteDect such is the glory of this way 
•of works, and therefore, I often and often describe it to yon. 
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1224 But I am not attainable by the fa\our of place, time 
and cnMronment As I am the soul of every one, I am 
obtainable by every' one 1225 So, aside from any special 
efTort I am obtainable \cr> easily bv v.ay of v.orhs 1226 In 
order to understand the means of obtainmrr "Me, the institution 
of a gfo rf and a disciple IS in cvistcnce from time immemo- 
rial 1227. Oh Kirlti, the interior of the earth is full of 
riches, for example, that there is fire in wood and milk m the 
udders arc matters well Icnow n. 122S But although these are 
established facts, to know the facts, cfTorts arc required But 
as for kic, 1 am sclf-CMstent, therefore an endeavour is needed 
to remove what bars the way to Me 1229 Here if one might 
entertain a doubt as to why ShrT Krishna should introduce the 
means after the attainment of the fruit, he must know v hat 
God meant to sav, 1230 i e , that the GUn has the power to 
give the means of salvation which are good Other shnsiras do 
not speak of means from evidence 1231 The w'lnd can 
drive away the clouds which come across the sun, but it 
cannot create the sun The hand can remove the moss on 
water, but it cannot create water, for this is spontaneous 1232 
In the same way, other shasfras can remove the impunty caus- 
ed by Ignorance across the sight of the soul, but they are not 
able to create mv clear soul-form, for that is spontaneous 1233^ 
Therefore, all shastras are only able to destroy ignorance 
They cannot explain the spontaneous soil 1234 If one ques- 
tions the truth of these principles of spirit, the shasfra to 
which they will go to prove their truth is the Gif a 1235 When 
the sun lights the east, every direction is lighted , m the 
same way all shastras are supported by the Gita, the highest 
of all shas^ms. 1236 In brief, ihis highest shasfia of the 
Gita has given many means to conquer the soul in the previous 
chapters ’ 1237 But ShrT Han had a doubt whether Arjun 

would understand it by hearing it only once, therefore, being 
anxious, 1238 ihe same meaning he repeated in order 
that it should make a firm impression on his disciple 
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1239 And tbe occasion is the concinslon of tlie Gita^ 
therefore from beginning to end onl; one meaning is set forth 

1240 In the mtddJe of the work on many important occasions, 
many established facts are exjdained 1241 If one thinks 
that many estabUshed facts ore explained in the Giia with 
ont regard to any prevdoos connection 1242 then he should 
know that the Gita has been concluded which began fronr 
the union of the established truths with many other minor 
established tmthv 1243 In the science of the Giia the 
destruction of ignorance is the prime factor and the gain of 
salvation is its fnnt and to accomplish these two things,, 
knowledge is the only means. 1244 The same knowledge is 
repeated in the book in vanoos ways, and, therefore, the book 
IS enlarged and jost in order to explain the same knowledge m 
short, 1245 Lord Shn Krishna was ready to repeat the- 
ez^danation, olthoogh the thing which was to be had with 
great efforts was already possessed 

56 The Practiier Of The Way Of Work* 

He who does aU his xtori ai aU times by iahtng 
refuge in Sle completely ( in rmnd aci and speech ) he by 
ily grace attains to the eternal and imperishable siate^ 

1246. Then God mid, O great wamor the practiser 
of the way of works with this devotion has My form and is 
absorbed in it. 1247 By worshipping Mo with the beanbfuT 
flower* in the form of the laactico of work*, he obtains thfr 
favour of fixodno** of devotion. 1248. Great devotion of Me 
becomes mature in him who is m possession of that devotion 
of knowledge. And he enjoys happiness by union with Me 
by worshipping Me m accordance with that devotion. 1249 
And bo has followed Me, the soul and the light of the world 
with entire devotion 1250 When salt gives away its quality 
and yields to water it turns to water The wind moves in the 
spacer but eventnally » united with the space. 1251 In the 
some mann er one who takes refuge m Me with his mtoHect, 
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"body, speech and mind, may do an action, forbidden by 
religion, 1252 still he is not touched by the good or bad 
action, just as a great nver or a polluted stream have the 
form of the Ganges after joining it 1253. The difference 
between the sandalwood and ordinary wood exists only 
until they are m contact with fire 1254 Or the difference 
"between the pure and inferior gold exists only until they are 
touched by the touchstone 1255 So the difference as auspi- 
cious and inauspicious exists only while My light has not 
reached every quarter 1256. As long as the sun has not 
risen m a town, until then only there will be the difference 
between night and day 1257 Therefore, O Kiriti, in 
meeting Me all his actions vanish , then he ascends the throne 
of the Supreme Spirit 1258 He obtains that position of Mine 
which is free from destruction m regard to country, time or 
nature 1259 In brief, O Son Papdu, what gam can there 
be in the world greater than of obtaining Me as the favour 
of the soul 

57 Resignation And Concentration 

Dedicating mentally all deeds to Me, aiming at Me as 
thy highest goal, using all thy powers of concentration, fix 
thy mind always on Me’ 

1260 ‘ Therefore, oh Dhananjay, resign all your actions 
to Me 1261 But, oh hero, that resignation must not be 
external. It must be in thought and'mmd 1262 Then through 
the power of that thought, you wall see the clear form in Me 
which IS beyond action 1263 And you will also notice that 
the birthplace of all actions, namely, ignorance (illusion), is far 
from you 1264. Then, Dhananjay, you will see that ignorance 
IS not distinct from people, just as a shadow is not -apart from a 
form 1265 Then there is a natural resignation when ignorance 
is destroyed with this understanding, 1266 And when through 
■Ignorance the assumption of action on the soul is vanished 
by thought, I remain m My dtmd form In that dtmd make 
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yoor intellect steady u a Ealthfol wife. 1267 When the in 
toUect rests In Me by tbs exdosi\ e thought, then the mind leaves 
the thtnga wbch desen-e nJeditatum, and worsbps Me;. 1268- 
So give up those objects of meditation and quickly form 
■yoor mmd so that it will stick firmly in Me 

58 The Reward Of Concentration On God 

By concentrating thy mtttd on Me by My grace thou 
ahalt he taved Jrom all the troubles cattsed by deaths and 
rebirths but tf through prtde thou dost not hear Ble thou 
vrilt be destroyed 

1269 When m this way your mind is absorbed m Me by 
tmdtvKled service, you will then have My complete favour 
know tbs wolL 1270 Then those births and deaths wbch 
are the homes of pab and difficolt to pass throogh and wbch 
all beings have got to dxperience, yon will find easy 1271 
Of what value is darkness when the sight is aided by stmllght ? 
1272. So he whose bemg is destroyed by My favour can he 
have any fear from the hobgoblin of earthly life ? 1273 There 
iore, oh Dhananjay ( Arjun) you will get over tbs ngly state 
of eartby life by My favour 1274 But If yon do not listen 
to all tbs advice of Mine throngb pride or do not remember it, 
1275 sun although you enjoy the state of eternal salvation 
nnd are mcapobe of destruction, all that will be b vam and 
.you win have to erperlenco the blows connected with the body 
iI276- In this boddy connection there is destruction at every 
step and in oxporienang it there 19 no rest at alL 1277 If yon 
■win not listen to what I say then the dreadful death will not 
bo destroyed, but you will have to erpeneoce It. 

-59 Why Arjun Shrinks From Fighting And Krishna s 
Reply , 

// m prtde thou dost say “ I xmU not fight tins 
a-esoloe wiU be tn oain thy very nature {as a Kshatriya) 
■svill prevent thee from acting contrary to tt i 
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1278 ‘As dislike for indigestible food increases fever, 
or hatred for light will increase darkness, so by the hatred of 
thought, egoism will increase 1279 Then you will call jour 
own body as Arjun, and those of others as j'oiir relations, and 
to fight against them will be a sin 1280 Dhananjay, although 
your mind will call three difTerent things by three different 
names, 1281 and although you determine in your mind not 
to fight, still your natural disposition rvill not let jour determi- 
nation stand. 1282 When thoughtfully considered, the idea 
that you are Arjun, that those before you are relati-v es, that 
to kill them is a sin — are these ideas free from illusion and 
therefore true ? 1283 At first you were ready to fight, and 

took a weapon to fight, so is it now right to swear not to fight ? 

1284. Therefore, it is useless to say that you will not fights 
And even public opinion will not accept your statement. 

1285. The determination that you will hot fight will be in vain, 
for your own warlike nature, on the contrary, is sure to com- 
pel you to fight ’ 

60 Arjun’s ‘ Kshatriya ’ Disposition Cannot Evade 
The Fight 

‘ 0 Son qf Kimti, completely hountl as thou- art hy the 
" Karma ” of thy own ( Kshatriya ) disposition, that 
which thou dost not want to do on account of delusion thou 
wilt be compelled to do in spite of thyself ’ 

1286 ‘ If a stream of water is flowing eastward, and 
if a swimmer happens to say that he will swim westward, 
then his saying wfll be m vain, and he will be carried by the 
force of the stream. 1287 Or if a gram of piaddy should say 
that it will not grow as paddy, it will be in vain, for how 
will it be possible for it to go against its nature? 1288. 
So, oh you awakened one, since your nature is of warlike 
quality, it will be useless to say that you will not fight. Your 
warlike nature itself will compel you to fight. 1289 O Son 
of Pandu, your nature with the warhke qualities such as 
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inuTory heroic lustre and ability are born nrith you 1290 
I)hanan;ay foUowmg the nature of this quality yoa cannot 
but fight 1291 Oh widder of the Kodanda Bow you are 
^ed by these warldco qoaUtlea, and you cannot go against your 
-own nature. 1292. And though you firmly determine not to 
fight without regard to your nature, 1293 still as a person 
bound hand and foot is placed on a chariot and is carried to the 
farthest extremity even if he is determined not to walk, 1294 
00 even if you sit quietly saying that you will do no thing still 
■there b no doubt that you will fighL 1295 When the cows 
of Virata were stolen by Kaumvas odd when prince Uttara, son 
of King Virata, was hastily retreating yon became his charioteer 
m female garb did yon not fight then ? That warhke nature of 
yours cannot but make you fight. 1296 Oh holder of the 
Bow in that battle you stripped eleven hundred trillion great 
wamors of^thesr clothes. This very warlike nature of yours 
will make you fight 1297 Just see. Does a aick person like 
a disease? Does a poor man like p o v erty? But it is an 
all powerful fate which makes them yield to these. 1298 
And as fate is in the Hmtd of God, it will not act agamst 
Him. And that God lives m your heart. 

61 God The Source Of Action 

0 Arjuiiy th€ Lord abides in the hearts of all bnngs 
arid as if He were seated on a machine He causes by His 
maya all beings to move 

1299 The heart of all b^ngs is os It were, the great 
space, and m it the sun of knowledge has risen with his 
thousands of raya 1300 That eon as God hH<, as it were, 
lighted the three worlds as wakefulness, dream and dreamless 
sleep and has awakened the travfllarB as beings who bad gone 
astray by wrong knowledge. ^ 1301 In the Inkw of the visible 
world there are the full blown lotuses of sense objects, onH the 
divine sun causes bees as beings with six feet, to enjoy the 
lotuses by the five sense or^ns and the sixth the mind 
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1302, Let this metaphor of the sun pass The God v.ho lives 
in the hearts of all has covered I Iimsclf, as it v\ere, uith the 
egoism of all beings, and manifested Himself 1303. He sits 
behind the curtain of illusion, and there pulls the strings, and 
makes the eighty-four million pictures dance. 1304 He gnes 
bodily form to all beings according to their authorilj, from the 
god Brahmadev to the lowest insect 1305 He rides the 
bodily machine, considering the body as Himself which he 
has according to His authority 1306 .As a thread is t.ed by a 
thread, or as grass is tied by grass, or a child sees his own 
reflection in water, and‘ tries through delusion to catch it, 
considering it as itself , 1307. so, considering the bodily form 

as Himself, he becomes proud of it through misapprehension. 
1308 In Lins manner God pulls the strings of the bodily 
machinery, having seated the beings on the machinery in the 
form of the bodies according to their previous actions 1309. 
Then each being obtains the course which is free according to 
Its fate. 1310 O holder of the Bow, fate makes all beings 
wander m heaven and on earth, just as wind makes a blade 
of grass wandei; in space 1311. As through the power 
of the loadstone, iron moves, so through the power of God 
all beings act. 1312 O Dhananjay (Arjun), by the contact 
of the moon the movements of the ocean, etc , take place, 
1313 the ocean has tides, the moon-stone e\udes water, 
the lunar lotuses blow, and the c/icr^o? s are glad 1314. So, 
through the power of the mighty original source of the material 
world God makes the beings act, and He is m your heart. 
1315 O Son of Pandu (Arjun), the pride which rises m jou, 
aside from the pride arising from your name as Arjun, is the 
true form of God 1316 Therefore, that God through the 
original force of the material tyorld compels you to fight, even 
though you do not mean it 1317 Therefore, God is the Lord 
of all, and it is according to the nature which He bestows on 
beings that all organs act. 1318. Therefore, do not be proud 
of yopr actions. Understand all those actions are in the keep- 
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mg of mtorct and tliat nature again is m the keeping of the 
Lord who is m every heart 

62 SmTender Thyself Entirely 

0 Bharat surrender thyself fuUy to that Lord By 
Hts grace thou shali ohtam the supreme peace and the 
eternal abode, 

1319 Dedicate thyself to God with thy egoism speech 
TTiinH and body and supplicate Him jost as the water of the 
Ganges supplicates the ocean, and is absorbed in it 1320 
Then through the favour of that God thou wilt become the 
lord of the lady of peace, '^and through joy amuse thyself 
m the soul form of God 1321 That place is the cause of 
creation, the resting place of r^t and the object of expcnence 
IS experience 1322 Thou wflt be crowned as king of the soul 
and enjoy eternal bappmess. So said the Husband of Lakshmi, 
Lord Shn K ri sh n a, to Parth. 

63 The Profoundeet Knowledge 

Thu* have I declared to thee a knowledge deeper 
fhan aU prfjfundiUes therefore tfunh over it and act as 
seems best to thee, 

1323. This knowledge IS wellJfDOwn as the Gt<5 is the 
essence of all the Vedas, and is the means to possd^ the soul 
jewel 1324 that which is known as knowledge m phflosophy 
and by describing which all the shdetras of the world have 
gamed fame. 1325 The knowledge coming from reason, eft. is 
simply a reflection of the knowledge commg Jrom self revelation 
and by the latter I the Seer of all am seen. 1326 This sonl 
knowledge is the secret treasure of Myself who am secreted in 
all And although this knowledge is of such mighty importance 
how can It be eecreted from yon who are my great bhaktal 
1327 Therefore, oh Pandav I have given you this secret trea 
sure, being pleased with you through love. 1328 A mother 
forgets herself through the love of her child, and in love m 
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'regard to it Such is my love for you , then how will it come 

in my way of giving this treasure to you ? 1329 It is like an 

effort to strain the space which is the smallest of all , or to take 

off the skin of nectar which is sweet m and out, and to make 

an ordeal perform an ordeal , 1330 or like painting the eyes 

of the sun with black collynum by whose light even the 

•smallest atom is visible in the darkest corner. 1331 So, Dhanan- 

jay, I, the All-knowing, after thinking in every possible way, 

have explamed that knowledge to you. 1332 Now^ou think 

.this knowledge over, and determine, and after determination do 

what you like’ 1333 After God had said this much, Arjun 

-sat quiet Then God again addressed him and said, ‘ Well, 

I believe you will not deceive yourself 1334. If, as the 

server is serving food, the diner out of shyness says, “ Quite 

sufficient,” then he will have to suffer the pang of hunger, 

and also* be charged with deceiving himself through being 

jreserv'ed 1335 In the same manner, when the all-knowing 

Shrl Guru is before you, and through reserve you do not ask 

Him to explain the soul -knowledge , 1336. then you will lose 

j^our gam, and be charged with the sin of deceiving yourself. 

1337 Dhananjay, I guess your silence means that 1 should 

repeat the knowledge to you ’ 1338. Then Parth ( Arjun ) 

leplied, * O Lord, you have really understood what I mean. 

ISfeed I say tiiis ? Aside from you who is the knower ? 1339. 

Aside from you the whole world is your object of knowing, 

and you alone know it. Where is the necessity of glorifying the 

sun §y calling it the sun ? ’ 1340 Hearing this speech of Arjun, 

Shri Krishna then said, ‘ Am I to understand by what you say 

that what I said was not enough ? ' 

\ 

.64. The Divine Secret Repeated 

Listen again, theiefore, to My profoundest secret 
Because thou art so dear to Me, I lepeat it foi thy benefit' 

1341 ‘ Well, once more pay close attention, and hear My 

clear statement. 1342 It is not because this saying deserves 
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ft that If should be tnllmd of or heard but because you are 
iortunate, you have obtained it. 1343 O Dhananjay there is 
miltf in the sight of a female tortoise for her young ones and 
there is water m the empty sky for the chatah birds ( both im 
poaslbllities ) 1344 Where an action doee not take place, there 
the fruit only is obtained When fate Is favourable, what is 
there that one will not gam ? 1345 How rare this secret is 
cannot be oxplamed. Tha secret la that of leaving the idea of 
duality and enjoying bving m the house of non-dcality 1346} 
Oh the best of dfwr ones, thm love of Wins u without formality^ 
And you have made yourSelf the object of it. Understand 
well ♦•bat you are no other than My own self 1347 Dhananjay 
when the looking glass is cleansed again and again, it is not 
for Its own good but because we should enjoy the happauess 
■df looking at our face. 1348 So O Parth, making you the 
plea, I am m fact saying this for MysdL Is there any diderence 
between you and Me ? 1349 And for this reason I tell yofl 
this secret, as you are My life. I am fond of hhahtaa who 
follow Me exclusively 1350 O Sou of Panda, as salt wholly 
gives way to water and is not ashamed of becoming of its form 
1351 so, as you have no diderence from Me, then how can 
I conceal anything from you ? 1352 Therefore, listen to that 
secret of Mine before which all secrets are revealed. 

65 God The Reward Of Fall Surrender 

F%x thy rmnd on He alone be Hy deootex sacrtfioe 
io He and worsJap He thtn ehalt thou arrive at He 
iecaute Hy love for thee I have made^hee this sole\nn 
Jfromist, 

1353 O warlike Arjun, I am the All Pervader make 
over to Me ai their object all your mental and bodily actions 
3354 Do aH your actions for Me, just as the wind is united 
^th the space everywhere 1355 In brief mnlfii your mind 
My homo, and listen to My qualities with your earn. 1355 
The saints who are endowed with self knowledge are but My 
16 
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forms. Fix your sight on them just as you might fix it 
on a fascinating woman. 1357. Let your tongue repeat My 
names so that they remain for ever, for I am the home of 
every creation. 1358. Surrender all actions of your hands and 
feet to Me. 1359. O Pandav, resign all your actions, whether 
they are for yourself or for others, and act as a sacnficer, 
1360. Now how many things shall I explain to you singly ? 
Think yourself to be the servant, and believing that whatever 
you see is nothing but My form, serve it. 1361. Then you will 
be free from hate of any being, you will see Me everywhere, 
and will humbly bow to everything. By this you will obtain 
My greatest support. 1362. Then without any third party you 
will see God and His bhakta united in one. 1363 Then we shall 
enjoy each other in any state and at any time, and in this way 
happiness will grow naturally and abundantly. 1364. O Arjun, 
the third thing, viz , illusion about the earthly life, mter- 
venes, and when it disappears, you will understand that 
there is no diflference between you and Me, and therefore you 
will reach Me. 1365 When water is destroyed, what hm- 
drance can there be to the reflection in it uniting itself with 
the ongmal object ? 1366. Is there any impediment for the 

wind to unite with the space, or the waves with the ocean ? 
1367 Therefore when the difference caused on account of 
different bodies passes away, you will be united with Me. 1368. 
Do not doubt this statement of Mine, and do not call it nght 
or wrong I swear by you that it is as/ 1 have said, and no^ 
otherwise 1369. To swear by you is to swear by Myself, for 
affection IS above shame. 1370 The Vedas have described 
God as without difference, and on account of^His support the 
illusion of the world is felt as true, and the power of His 
command conquers Kala (death or time) 1371. 1 am thatt 
Truthful God, and the Father of the world, acting for its bene- 
fit That being so, why should I insist on swearing ? 1372. 

*But oh Arjun, for the sake of your love I have cast aside My 
marks of divinity. By the attraction of your love I have 
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i>CQrly becomo a homas beioff ttud by the attraction of My 
love yon have become perfectly divine. 1373 Dhananjay 
a Iring swear® by himself to gam hia own purpose, and it la Uke 
that 1374 On that Ai]un said God sbo^ not talk in this 
way Oh Lord by Your mere name all oue s purpose Is 
accomplished. 1375 Though this is so. You begin to deecribe 
and You swear m Your description. Oh I-ord Your humour 
18 without end. 1376 One ray of the eon ia enough to blow 
open the lotuses. This being so, the snn gives its ligbt to the 
world, m fl Vio g the lotuses its plea. 1377 The cloud 
showers water abundantly to os to qnench the earth and fill up 
the tea, but for that shower the chitah bird is the plea. 1378 
Tlien is it not true that I am made the plea for Your generosity? 
Oh L.ord, oh Mme of Mercy the whole world will be benefitted 
by this Your g\ft of knowledge. 1379 Then God Interrupted 
him and said, Stop, there is no occasion for this description 
of Me. But by this means you are sure to be identified with 
Me. 1380 Dhananjay the lamp of salt soaks the moment it 
falls Into the ocean Has it any reason to remain aa a lump ? 
1381 In this manner you will obtain My form when you 
worship Me In every visible thmg Then all your pnde will 
vanish, and you venly will become Mjnelf 1382 In this way 
begmning with actimi to the obtaining of My form 1 clear|y 
have explained all the means to you- 1383 Oh Son of Panda 
to begin with, if you make over tO Me all your actions, you 
will obtam My entire favour 1384 And whan you have that 
favour you will have knowledge of Me and thereby you wiH 
be united with My pure form 1385 Oh Partb there the 
means and the object of accomplishment vanish. In brief yoo 
will have nothing to do. 1386. To-day you have obtamed My 
favour aa you have dedicated all your actions to Me. 1387 
Therefore on account of that favour this battle does not be- 
come 4n impediment m the way of my giving you knowledge 
(of Myself) I am so attracted towards you by your love. * 
1388 By dipt of that knowledge ignorance and earthly life 
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will vanish, and I alone \\ill be visible That knowledge is 
the form of the Gita in various vvajs. 1389 I have explained 
to you As you have that knowledge, giv c up ignorance entirely, 
for it IS the mam reason of right and wrong ’ 

66 Self-Abandonment To God 

‘ Renounce all duties ( righteous and unrighteous ) 
suriciidcr thyself to Me zoitli thy whole hearty and I will 
telcase thccfioni all thy sms, grieve not ’ 

1390. ‘ Just as hope gives birth to pain, or censure gives 
rise to sin, or as bad luck creates poverty, 1391. so ignorance 
begets religion and non-religion which become the causes of 
heaven and hell Destroy that ignorance by this knowledge. 
1392 As by holding a rope, one gives up the idea of a 
snake , or as after sleep one forgets the domestic and other 
affairs dreamed of , 1393. or as when jaundice leaves one, he 
does not see the moon as yellowish, or when disease leaves one, 
the bitterness of his mouth is no more felt, 1394 or just as a 
mirage disappears after sunset, or as by giving up of wood, 
hre also is given up , 1395. in the same manner, ignorance is 

the root indicative of religion and non-rehgion Give up that 
agnorance, and also give up all religions 1396 Then just as 
3 . dream passes away with sleep we remain alone, m the same 
manner, as ignorance disappears, naturally I alone remain 
1397 Then aside from Myself there is nothing else. Then 
'Considering that as Myself, with that knowledge exclusively 
endow yourself 1398. To become My suppliant, means to 
iknow our oneness without difference. 1399. Just as when a 
jar breaks, the space m it is united with the great space 
-'(the sky), so yourself supplicate Me in union 1400. As 
(gold beads supplicate gold, or a wave water, so Dhananjay, 
you supplicate Ma 1401 Oh Kirlti, the submarine fire has 
^ taken refuge in the bosom of the ocean, still it bums it. Give 
oip the talk of supplicatmg Me by living apart from Me. H02 
Away with talk of supplication to Me, and remaining as a 
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separate being at the same time. Why does the mmd not 
feel shame for such tali. ? 1403 Dhananjay even shonld a- 
king caO a maid his, she becomes his equal m rank 1404 
Tben when one meets with Me, the Lord of the Univeree 
what is the good of it, if the knot of life is not undone ? Let 
not such ugly talk fall on your ears. 1405 The natural worship 
of Me 13 absorption in Me. Try to possess that natural devo- 
tion by this knowledge, 1406. Bntter when once extracted from 
butter milk, is not again omted with It. 1407 Iron if hung 
horizontally rusts. But the same toms to gold by the 
contact of a touchstone. It does not rust 1408 Well, let 
these Ulnstrabons pass. \Vhen fire is created by mbblng two 
pieces of wood against each other it can no mere reimam 
concealed in a wooden box. 1409 In the same manner 
if yon put aside the sense of duality and come to Me as a 
suppliant, religioa or non religion will not harm you 1410 Oh 
Arjun does the sno ever bear of darkness ? Can there be the 
dream coodition m wakefulness? 1411 So, after uniting 
with Me, the Pervader of all forms can there be anythmg 
aside from Myself? 1412. Therefore, be not at all anxious 
about rellgian and non religion. I Myself will become your 
good or hod action. 1413 Oh wise Arjun, when salt falls 
mto water It toms to water so also you will become like 
Me, if yon wiU heartily suppbeate Me akme, 1414 To 
remain apart from Me is the bad action which beS one 
(to this earthly life) and that bad action will vanish in 
knowledge of Me. 1415 Dhananjay this is enough to make 
you free But I will free you entirely when you under 
stand Me well 1416 Therefore have no anxiety in your 
heart any longer Oh wise Arjon suppheate Me alone. 
1417 Shn Krishna, He who Is beautiful on account of the 
beauty of every created form who has eyes on account of 
His possessing the ojw of every creature, and who lives m 
every place, He advised Arjun m this way 1418 Then Shn 
Knshna of beautifnl dark complexion extended His right hand 
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Avith a bracelet on it and embraced His suppliant, Atjun, the 
VmQ oi bhaktas. 1419. Speech v. ithout rcachmc that place 
retreated along with intellect. 1420. God made His embrace 
the plea in order to give Arjun that which is unapproach- 
able to speech and intellect. 1421. At the time of embrace 
the hearts of God and Arjun came together. God put 
into the heart of Arjun that knowledge stored in His ov/n 
heart And God made Arjun like Himself without breaking the 
duality between God and His bhakta. 1422 The embrace was 
like the lighting of a lamp by another lamp. God gave Parth 
His form without injury to duality. 1423 Dhananjay was 
■overflowed with joy, and although God is so mighty, He also was 
■overwhelmed. 1424 When one sea meets another sea the water 
IS doubled and it leaps up to the sky. 1425. But who was to 
understand that neither of them could refrain himself from the 
embrace? In brief, Shrl Narayan entirely filled the universe 
1426 Thus Shri Krishna revealed the Gita Shastra which is the 
only holy place of all authorities, and the root of all the Vedas which 
IS m the form of aphorisms 1427 If you should ask how the 
Gita IS the root of the Vedas, then I will skilfully explain it with 
its cause and effect. 1428. Shri Krishna, who is true to His 
promise, and from whose breath the Vedas sprang up, has with 
His own lips explained the Gita Shastra with a promise. 1429. 
Therefore, it is nght to say that the Gita is the root of 
the Vedas There is another proof of this 1430 In the 
world it is called the seed whose form is not destroyed, but 
whose expansion is inwardly concealed 1431 Just as a tree 
IS concealed m the seed, so the whole Veda is concealed in the, 
Gita in three ways ( of works, devotion and knowledge ) 1432. 
Therefore I think that the Gita is the root of Vedas, and it 
■naturally so appears 1433 For just as with the jewels m 
ornaments the whole body is beautified, so three parts of the 
Vedas are clearly revealed in the Gita. 1434. Now I will so 
explain the matter that your eyes may clearly see where the 
three parts of the Vedas as the way of works, devotion and 
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knowledge are to be found in the Osta 1435 The first chapter 
la aa an introduction of the Oita Shastra and In the second 
chapter the purport of the aankhya aharira fa explained in 
bnef. 1436. This Oita Shaatra mainly treats of knowledge 
and freely diapeosea solvatioc and the second chapter treats 
•of only these m short. 1437 The third chapter explains 
the Kamia Marga the first means of salvation to men bound 
m Ignorance. 1438 Men who are enslaved by the meshea of 
bodily egoism should give np actions with desires and prohibited 
by religion, and follow those which are right but they must 
perform these actwns without mista Wm. 1439 Thus actions 
should bo performed with a sincere devotion And this decision 
given by God m the third chapter should be considered as the 
way of works In the Oita 1440 And how doea the performonpo 
•of these daily works become the means of freedom from 
ignoranoe? 1441 Wbensuch a desire arises m the nund of a man 
desirous of salvation, God has recommended the way of works to 
be followed with the mtention of making it over to the Sopreme 
Brahma. 1442 God ordered the wotic which is right and which 
IS to be done by body speech and mind for the favour of God 
1443 How dovotwa to God fa possible fa explained in the con 
dosloG of the fourth chapter 1444 How to worship God is 
explained from the conclusioa of the fourth chapter to the con 
claiHm of the eleventh chapter 1445 In these eight chapters of 
the Oita the Devatakanda (devotion to God) is explamed 
clearly by removing ail hindrance* 1446. It is experienced 
"that the knowledge which one of devotion has as a favour of 
God and obtained from Shri Ouru os traditional hanging down 
of instruction, fa immature. 1447 How to make this imma 
ture knowledge mature fa explained by section Adveahta of 
-chapter 12 and Amamtvam in chapter 13 and so we call 
it a chapter of Dnydnakanda ( knowledgo explained ) 1448 
In the four chapters beginning frooi the twelfth and ending with 
the fifteenth the theme the perfection of the fruit of know 
ledge is dealt with. 1449 Therefore, making chapter 15 
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•which has the shloka * Uidhvamula' at its beginning as the 
last, in the four chapters from 12 to 15, Dnydnakaiida is 
explained in the GUd. 1450 In this -way the GUd is a beauti- 
ful form of the Vedas, explaining the three themes (of ivorks, 
devotion, and knowledge) This miniature of the Vedas is 
adorned with the ornaments of jewels in the form of the shlokas 
of the Gifa. 1451. Let that pass. This ( the Vedas) 

in the form of the GUd, contains the three themes and loudly 
proclaims that one should try to possess the fruit as salvation. 
1452 The knowledge which is the means of salvation, and the 
multitude of human foes arising from ignorance which is 
ever in opposition to it (the knowledge), this is explained in the 
sixteenth chapter. 1453 That one should take with him the 
shdstra as his guide which will take him to his destination, 
and thereby enable him to conquer the multitude of enemies 
arising from ignorance, is the message of God delivered m the 
seventeenth chapter of the Gtid> 1454 In this way, God 
has explained the Vedas which are as His breath from the be- 
ginning of the first chapter to the end of the seventeenth 
chapter. 1455 The eighteenth is the last chapter m which 
IS summed up the whole pith of the GJtd, beginning 
from the first chapter to the end of the seventeenth chap- 
ter. 1456 In this way the poetical work Shrl Bhagavadgitd 
IS the ocean of all knowledge, and know that it is conspicuous 
on account of its excelling in generosity the whole V edas itself. 
1457. The Veda is already rich, but none is so miserly 
as it IS , for It IS to be heard only by the three classes ( the 
Brahmins, the Kshatriyas and the Vaishyas ) 1458 The 

Veda does not authorize women, Shudras and others who are 
caught in the painful earthly life to take advantage of its 
knowledge, and so it has remained silent 1459 So I think 
in order to make good its former defect, the Veda has revealed 
itself as the Gtid, fit to be enjoyed by anyone 1460 Is it not in 
this way that the Veda has become fit to be enjoyed by all 2 
The Veda as the Gifd enters one’s heart in the form of meaning. 
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the cars by ruteninff and remains on one s lips by constant 
reading 1461 To Tiro in the company of a constant repeater 
of the Gita and to keep it m a book form by wntmg it 
1462. by these rneans the Veda has opened In the form of the 
Glia on the rood of oar earthly lifo a large storehouse of food 
as happiness and pare salvation to feed the bangry aonls. 
1463 In the open space of the sky one can roam about, or 
sit on the earth, and it Is spadons enongb for the light of the 
sun to have free play 1464 In the same manner In the 
enjoyment of the Gita no difference is made as snperior or 
inferior but by its gift of salvation it satisfies the whole 
world. 1465 The Veda was ashamed of its former defect, 
and has now detained a good repotailon by entering itself in 
the Gila 1466. Therefore the Veda has revealed itself os the 
Cits fit to be enjoyed to ones satisfaction and m it Sbr? 
Krishna has preached to the Soo of Panda. 1467 The cow 
gives milk oot of love for its coif bnt it becomes oseful to the 
whole bonsehold in the same manner God makmg Arjon as 
the plea has saved the whole world. 1468 Oat of love for the 
chatah bird the douds ram doivn water bat with it the 
whole moveable and immoveable world s quenched. 1469 
The son nses exdustvely for its love for the lotuses but with 
them the eyes of the pei^le of the three worlds are made happy 
1470 In the tame way the Husband of Lokshtni the Lord 
Shn Krishna, making Arfun os the plea, revealed the G7/a and 
removed the burden of births and deaths from the world. 1471 
Then is not the Gita the son which brightens the jewels of 
the shastras m the three worlds, and lives in the sky as the 
menth of the Lord of Lakshmi ? 1472 That family Indeed is 

holy and blessed in which Arjan was bom. Being fitted fof 
receiving the knowledge taught by the Oita he erected an 
independent wall in the form of the Gita round the world.. 
1473 Let this pass. Then the sadeuru Shn Knshna brought 
back Arjun to the state of quality from that of non quality 1474 
Then God said to Arjun O Arjun, does your heart accept * 
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thi*? shastia of the Gita ? ' Then Arjun replied, ‘ Yes, 0 God, 
by Your favour it does, indeed 1 ’ 1475, God replied, * Dhananjaj , 
though one happily finds treasure, he rarely enjoys it, 
1476. Just think what efforts the gods and the demons had 
to undergo in churning such a large pot as the ocean of milk 
( which contained the coagulated milk ). 1477. But even their 

efforts bore fruit. For they saw nectar with their eyes. But 
they made a mistake in its protection 1478. Therefore, nectar 
which brings immortality became the cause of the ruin of the 
demons This is the result when one does not know how to 
enjoy a thing possessed 1479 Nahusha had become king 
of heaven. But he did not know how to behave there, and 
abused his position , don’t you know that as a result he had to 
take birth as a snake ’ 1480. Dhananjay, because you have 

stored a large quantity of good actions, you have been fit to 
hear the Gita Shastra which is the highest of all shastras. 
1481. Then accept the institution of this shastra, and^ behave 
in obedience to it 1482 For, O Arjun, if 3 'ou practise this 
shastra and forsake its traditions, then your state will be 
like the state of the demqns at the time of churning the ocean 
1483. Kirlti, one may drink a cow’s milk, but he must know the 
art of milking a cow. 1484 Thus the Shrl Guru may be pleased, 
and hfs disciple may be in possession of his instructions, but 
those instructions will only be fruitful if they are practised 
in obedience to the rules of tradition 1485. Now listen 
with reverence to the good tradition of this Gita Shasfta ’ 

67. To Whom The ‘Gita’ Must Not Be Given 

‘ Thts knowledge tn the “ Gita ” must not he given to 
cite devoid of religious austerity, nor to one who is slack 
regarding the gods and gurus, not to one who does not wish 
to hear it, nor to one who cavils at Me ’ 

1486 ‘ But, O Parth, do not teach this shastra thou hast 
earnestly received to one without religious austerity 1487 And 
' even if the person us a practiser of religious austerities, but is 
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‘{Tcolc ia his devotion tonurds his guru then he should be abac 
doned jost as the Vedas abandon the last bom ( untouchable ) 
1488 A axrrr however old it is, Is not given the sacnfiaal 
oblabon so do not teach this 07ta Shatira to one who Is d 
great practiser of aostentles but is without devotion towards hia 
gum. 1489 One may be a practiser of bodily au5teritiea> and 
may have devotion (or Ws gum and God, bat If ho It not 
inclmed to listen 1490 then although be might be well up 
In the first two qoalibes, still he Is not fit to listen to the 
instnictiona of the Otia 1491 A pearl may be very good 
bat if it IS not bored, how can the gold thread enter? 1492 
Who will *ay that the ocean la not deep ? But the mm 
which falls on It Is of no use, 1493 It Is better to gii'e 
dehdous food m generosity to a hungry person than to give It 
to one who ts already satUfiod 149+ Not even acodontally 
sboold yon preach the Qtia to anyone, if he has no wish to llstdn 
to it, even if he a fit In other respects 1495 The eye has 
good knowledge of a form but wbat Is the good of using it for 
the purpose of smelling ? Therefore, that which is useful 
in a certain place, beam fruit there, 1498. So husband of 
Snbhadra, ensure that those to whom yon preach the G7#5 are 
practisers of austenties and devoted to their guru* bat even 
they sbonld be avoided if they dislike to hsten to the Gita 
'Shatira 1497 If you find a person endowed with religious 
onstenty and devotion to a gurtii and also a keen desire to 
listen to the OJia 1498 but if he considers Me as ordinary 
who am the creator of the GJta Sha*tra and the Ruler of 
■all, 1499 and also those who revile Me and My bhaklas 
these are not fit for the teaching of the Gtia 1500 All good 
possessions of snch are Uke a lamp with oil and wick but giving 
no bght at night. 1501 A human body may have a fair 
complexion, and youthful, and may have ornaments on it, but 
of what use is it if it is without Ufe ? 1502 It is like a house 
boilt of gold, bat the door of which is guarded by a snaLo 
1503 Or It IS like dehdous food with deadly poison in it Or it 
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IS like friendship inwardly full of cunning. 1504 O wakeful 
Arjun, know that the austerity, the devotion to a guru, and the 
intelligence of one who reviles hie and My bhaktas are like 
the above illustrations 1505 Dhanan 3 ay, ]ust for this reason, 
even if the bhakta is possessed of good intellect and is a 
practiser of austerities, still let him not touch this Gtta Shastra 

1506 In brief, do not teach this Gtia Shastra out of curiosity 
to the reviler, even if he is as great as Brahmadeva himself 

1507 Wielder of the bow, the temple of a guru's bhakti now 
complete has its foundation stone in the form of austerities 
1508. The door as desire for listening to this temple is ever 
open at the front, and has a summit of jewels of non-revilers ’ 

68 The Bliss Of Self-Abandonment 

'He who has the uttermost devotion to Me and will 
teach this deep secret to My devotees he shall without doubt 
come to Me alone ’ 

1509 ‘ Such a bhakta is, as it were, a holy temple, and 
in it the Gita, is as it were, the god of jewels Establish 
worship there Then in the world you will have my glory^ 
1510 For “Om’’ as a single letter was caught in the womb of 
the three syllables “A, U and Ma ” 1511. That letter “Om”' 
was enlarged in the G~itd, or the Gita is, as it were, the 
Gdyatri inant) a, and the same has borne fruit and flowers as 
its shlokas 1512 He who acquaints My bhakta with the 
Gita which clears the secret of the Gdyaiit maniia, this- 
action IS equal to enabling a mother to meet the child entirely 
dependent on her 1513 He who reverently teaches My 
bhakta the Gita with love as mentioned m the above illustra- 
tion will be absorbed m My form after his death ’ 

69 God’s Dearest Is One Who Knows the *Glta’ Secret 

‘ Among men none is dearer to Me, nor shall there ever 
be any on earth dearer to Me' 

1514 ‘ One who, though having a bodily form, remains 
apart with heart and soul from bodily desires, is dear to Me. 
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1515 Though the knowing ones the pracliiers of the wa> of 
works, and the practbers of oasteritlcs know Me, still of oil 
these, to Me the knower of the secret of the Giia Is the dearest 
15 1 6. O Pondav, no one b dearer to Me on this earth, than the 
one who explains the Gita to a mallilode of My bhaktas 
1517 One who steadies bis mind throtigh bis Io\e for 
Me and teaches the Gita Shaitra to a ranltitude of My 
bhakias becomes a chief omament of the saints 1518 By 
making the hair on their bodies stood oc end like the 
new foldgo of a tree, and making them toss to and 
fro like a tree moving by the force ol a gentle breeze and 
hllmg tbor eyes with the tears of joy like flowers full of 
bone> 1519 ood making tbem otter the sounds of blessing 
like a cuckoo singing at its highest pitch the vernal season 
enters the garden os my bhakiat as the mstmetor of the Oita 
1520 Juft 03 the moon rises In the sky by making the chojkor 
^trd feel os if it hod its hfes fnut, or jost as a cloud comes by 
replying to the colls of the peacocks, 1521 in the tame way 
be wbo showers jewels lo the form of shJokat of the dta 
among the company of the good with the intention of possess* 
ing Me, 1522 I like him more than all those bhaktat 
who have already been in the past, and more than all to be bom 
' in the fnture. 1523 O Arjon, 1 Uke him so much that I store 
in My heart him wbo gives a feast of the meaning of the C?i/a 
to the saints. 

70 God Worshipped By The Oblation Of Splntnal 
Knowledge 

* HfiBho studxtt thi^** Oita dialogm on mofca/iff " 
(Malvaiton) Ite offtrt Ale th9 oblatton of knovUdgt about 
the Supreme Soul so I understand 

1524 'The dialc^oe which has passed between you and 
Me has, as It wore, coma to conquer “woibker on earth. 1525 
One wbo reads this dialogue between us without qiinding the 
different words la It, since It is the giver of every desired thing 
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1526. has, as it were, sacrificed his ignorance in the burning- 
fire of knowledge, and has satisfied Me, the Supreme Spirit, 

1527. Those who sing the Gita and describe its greatness 
obtain the same glory which is obtained by the wise after 
experiencing the meaning of it. 1528. The common reader 
of the Glia has the same fruit as is obtained by one wha 
understands its true meaning Mother Glia does not make a 
difference between the knowing and the unknowing.’ 

71. The Reward Of Hearing The ‘Gita’ 

‘ The one who merely Itsicns {to the ''Gita ”) with faith 
and j reef lom malice, he also shall he leleased from sins^ 
and shall attain to the happy realm of the righteous' 

1529. ‘ He who gives up censure of all other ways, and 
believes m listening to the reading of the 1530 sees all hi& 

sms instantly disappear as the letters of the Glia fall on his ears.. 
1531. As when fire enters a forest, the beasts and birds in it 
run away in ten directions , 1532 or as when the sun rises 

on the rising mountain, darkness in the sky disappears, 1533. 
so, as the loud reading of the Gita enters the heart through the 
great doors of the ears, sms commited even before the creation 
of the earth are destroyed 1534. Thus the whole family of the 
reader becomes pure, he himself becomes a mass of good 
actions, andiecei\es a rare benefit, 1535 viz , that of perform- 
ing as many horse-sacrifices as the letters of the Gita which dur- 
mg its reading have entered his heart through the openings of his 
ears. 1536. By listening to the reading of the Gita, sms are 
, destroyed and religion increases, and thereby ultimately one gets 
to enjoy the kmgdom of heaven. 1537. Such a man has his first 
stay of his journey in heaven, and there he enjoys happmess as 
long as he wishes, and then joins Me 1538 O Dhananjay, in 
brief, the reader of the Gita and the listener have Me, the 
mass of happiness, as the fruit given them by the Gita, 1539.' 
But, to pause a little, have you accomplished the purpose for 
which I started to explain this Gltd Shdstra ?’ 
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7Z Overcomlog The Delusion From Ignorance 

0 Parih^ fuitt ihcH Uttened atimiivtly ? 0 Dhananjay^ 
ha* the dtJuston qf thy ignorance been destroyed ? 

1540 ' Oh I^dav jost tell Me If all the propositions of 
the Gita Shastra have made their full Impression on yoor 
heart ? 1541 We delhmred these propositions to yoor ears, 
bat did yoor ears In the some manner deliver them to year 
heart? 1542 I hope they Tvere not usdess on account of 
inattention, or negliffenco on yoor part. 1543 If they have 
reached your heart just as I have explained them then let Me 
ask yoa to repeat them quickly 1544 Do you still have the 
delttsian, or has rt disappeared which had arisen from your 
ignorance formerly and whldi had thrown yon Into confusion? 
1545 How orach Khali I go on asking yon ? Just tell Me, if 
you ascribe good or bod action to the Sapreme Sptnt ? 1546* 

So that P^h might not be lost in self joy God by the plea. 
of this qoesbon brooght him to the state of doallty 1547 If 
Forth became completely absorbed in the essence oi the Sapreme 
Bcahnsa, be would not accomplish his future purpcee of figbUng, 
therefore the Lord Shn Krishna did not let bun cross the 
boundary of duality 1548 Otherwise, Shn Krishna, who 
is the All knowing did He not noderstond His own doing? 
But jast for this reason God questioned Arjun, 1549 Arfon 
had lost his own former self but by this question he was 
crnnpletdy brought to his former self, and God made him to 
admit this. 1550 Altboogh the moon is apart from the ocean 
and gives light to the multitude of stars in the sky atm he i3 
not apart fr om the ocean. 1551 The atato of the Sapreme 
Essence of Brahma in one Is dissolved as he forgets tilmMlf 
to be the Sapreme Essence, and on that same account the 
whole world ia also sach. 1552. Sometimes Arjun forgo t that 
he himself was Brahma, and sometunes thinking timt he was 
himself Brahma, Arjan with great dtfficolty came to his 
bodily CfmRrnnn<n<Hn 1553 Ho posSod hlS hflTV^ over the hair 
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on his boily 'vvlnch v.-ns erect, nntl v.ipeJ off tiic drops of 
pcrsptr.ilion. 1554. He slcndied his Iwly v,hicii v. .as oscillating 
on accovint of the upiicvMnp Mt.al .air. His voice u.os choked. 
He stopped .all these changes v.i thin himself. 1555 He restrain- 
ed and then wiped av..a> the stream of tears vhich was flowini? 
from his e\cs 1556 1 1 is voice v..as chol cd by \-anous c\cessi\c 
desires, b’ll he chcclccd them in his heart 1557 He made 
firm his falterinpr \oice, and ste.adied his irrcppilar breathing 

73. The End Of Arjun’s Delusion And Doubt 

Arjuii au^xocred ‘ My delusion is destroyed and I have 
a ^ood memory ( of Thy sectet ) By Thy Sracc, 0 Achyuta 
{ Shrl Krishna), I am itoio free from doubt, and am now 
ready for Thy command' 

1558. Then Arjun said, ‘ O God, You ask me whether I 
still love delusion 1 Then in reply I have to tell You that it 
lias departed with all its bag and baggage 1559 Can it be 
avorthy of any townsman to ask him if he secs darkness when the 
sun has come near him? 1560 In the same way, O Lord 
ShrT Krishna, is not my seeing You with my eyes sufficient to 
■destroy illusion ? 1561 Besides, You have explained in full, 

with love surpassing even that of a mother, the knowledge 
which could not be had from anyone aside from Yourself 
1562. Where is now the necessity of Your question whether 
my illusion has passed away or not ? My life today has 
become success by my union with You. 1563. I was entangled 
through pride in delusion about my state as Arjun But on 
account of my union with You, I am free from it. Therefore, 
now questioning and answering, both disappear naturally. 1564. 
By Your favour of self-knowledge, my delusion has entirely 
passed away 1565. Now I do not know the state of duality which 
bad aroused m me the feeling of doing or not-doing an action. Now 
I am free from that state of duality , aside from You I know 
nothing in the world 1566 No doubt has remained in me about it. 
Really I have obtained that state of Brahma where no action 
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reniahu to ba perfonned. 1567 By Your favoar I ha%eobtaIned 
my real form and e\cry action of mine has disappeared* 
Bat O Lord I have nothmff to do wltboat \ our command 
1568. the visible tbinff which if obtoiood destroys e\ory other 
Msibillty the difference which destroys the relation of duality 
between the gum and the disdple, and which is only one and 
all penmdinff 1569 the obtnininff of which destroys every other 
tie, the hope of which confounds every other hope, and the meet 
mg with which mate one see himself everywhere. 1570 '\oa 
ore that $adgunt of mine who helps ncnKlaality and before 
whom the knowledge of doolity becomes lame. 1571 You 
Yoorself are the Snpreme Brahma, and Yoa destroy good and 
bod actions, and therefore Yon are 6t to be served wilhont limit 
1572. When the Ganges goes to serve the ocean and meets 
it it has just the form of the ocean. In the same manner '!iou 
have given \oar bhahlat the select portion of "ion r own 
posinotL 1573 0 Shn Krishna, You are my sadgnn/ and 
withont doahty and therefore fit to be served. And this my 
state of the Sapreme Brahma Is, I consider tbroosb \oiir 
£a\*otir 1574 ^ou ha^'e given die the happiness of senlce 
by destroying the barrier that bad come across the state of 
oneness betwe en You and me. 1575 'V on ore the Lord of all 
gods, therefore, I will d>ey every command of \oor8. In short, 
command me to do what Yon like. 1576. At this speech of 
Arjon, Shii Krishna out of extreme happmsss and delight 
^ began to dance, and sakl, Arjon b os it were, a fruit obtained 
by Mo who am Myself the fruit of the umverse. 1577 Does 
not the ocean l6a\‘e its boundary seeing its son the moon 
shlnmg with dl its phases? 1578, "Now Sanjay waa filled with 

dchght as he saw Shn Krishna and Arjon wedded on the 
altar of dialogue 1579 Sanjay was choked with bvo and 
said to King Dhntaiushtm, How for tun ate are both of ns 
at such a cribcal time Shn Vyasa protected ns oh king! 1580 
You are without physical sight etiU you and I had a virion of 
knowledge. 1581 I am appointed by you to drive your chariot 
17 
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and to buy your horses after znspection, but I have been fortunate 
enough to listen to the dialogue between Shrl Krishna and 
Arjun 1582. The fight is so dreadful that whichever of the two 
parties is'fiefeated, it is in reality our own defeat. 1583 And 
at such a cntical time, what a grand favour ( of Vyasa ) it is 
that through it we are able to enjoy openly the delight of the 
Supreme Brahma ’ 1584. At this speech of Sanjay the heart 
of Dhritarashtra did not melt, just as when the moon’s rays 
fall on an ordinary stone it does not exude water. He was 
silent. 1585. Seeing the king’s condition, Sanjay ceased talk- 
ing about the dialogue, but through excess of joy he became 
like one mad, and began to talk. 1586 Being enraptured by 
the excess of delight he spoke to Dhritarashtra, but he knew 
that the kmg was not fit to listen to it. 

74. Joy'Of Fellowship With The Unseen 

Sanjay said : ‘ I have enjoyed this marvellous fellov)- 
ship between Vdsudev {Shrl Krishna) and the great-souled 
Pdrth ( Arjun ) and it has given me such thrills of joy as 
make my hair stand on end'-' 

, a 

1587. Sanjay said, O Kmg Dhritarashtra, when your 
nephew Arjun so spoke, Shrl Krishna was mightily glad. 1588. 
The ocean has two different names as the Eastern and the 
Western, but in regard to water they are one 1589. So also, 
Shrl Krishna and Arjun are different on account of different 
bodies, but in their dialogue that difference disappeared 1590. 
If two mirrors after being cleaned are placed opposite to each 
other, each shows the reflection of the other. 1591 In the 
same manner, God saw Arjun with Himself in Himself, and 
Arjun began to see in himself God and himself. 1592 When 
the God of gods out of regard for His bhaktas began to look 
into Himself, then there He saw the bhaktas also. 1593. 
Because there ivas a complete absence of duality, the Lord Shrl 
Krishna and Arjun became merged in excessive oneness. 
1594. If the duality between them ceases, then questions and 
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answers alio between them mast cease. And if the difference 
exists then how can there bo the joy of dialogue ? 1595 I 
listened to that cooversabon of the Lord Slin Krishna and Arjnn 
aboot the state of dnality and just then duality disappeared 
1596. If two mirrors after cleaning are placed opposite to end} 
other how is it to be understood which one is looking into the 
other? 1597 So also if two lamps are placed opposite to 
each other how is it to bo known which is the giver of light, 
and which receives the light ? 1598 If one snn jises opposite 
to another aim, how is it to bo known which gives the light 
and which receives it ? 1599 In the intense conversation 

Shn Krishna and Arjun arrived at sneh a state of oneness that 
consideration of it comes to a standstill 1600 If salt is so 
placed as to separate two joining streams the salt will be 
tamed to water m a moment. 1601 My state was jnst the 
same when I listened to the convorsation between Shn Krishna 
and Arjim. 1602. As Sanjay was saying this his existence 
as Sanjay was lost In the eight affections of the body ansing 
from the quality of goodness 1603 The hair on his body 
stood on end, and it became puckered. He sat m a state of 
silence. He perepired and began to tremble violently 1604 
Through the excess of the delight of non-dnahty his eyes were 
fall of the joy of the Supreme Brahma and tears streamed, 
from them. 1605 His stomach could not mntnin anything 
and his throat became choked, and on account of heavy breath" 
Ing he could not utter a word. 1606. In brief the eight 
affections of the body stole away Sonjay s power of speech 
and he became the open grouiid of the conversatian between 
Ste Krasfciss acd Arjas. 1607 7oy ts screi tiaf it frn-rrgB 
peace of itself and so Sanjay soon came to ryYnBfTnn<minBi 

75 The Yoga Message From Krishna 

From Shn Knnhna HtmaeJf th« Lord of Yoga I have 
by the favour of Vydsa heard the utterly profound “ Yoga 
ttcrei 
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1608. When .Sanjay's c'ccss of joy had quite ebbed 
away, he said, ‘ Through the fa\ our of ShrT Vyasa I have been 
able to listen to this secret which even the Upanishads do not 
Irnow. 1609. As soon as I heard that secret I was caught m 
the embrace of the Supreme Brahma, and ignorance vanished 
with the idea of “l” and “Thou.” 1610. The speech of the 
Lord Shri Krishna in whom all the paths of Yoga meet, 
was easy for me to understand through the favour of Shri 
Vyasa 1611. Making Arjun as the plea, the Lord Shri Krishna, 
as it were, became Arjun and addressed Himself 1612 My 
ears became fit to listen to that speech Wonderful and in- 
describable indeed is the power of the Shri Gtiiu ’ 

76. An Uplifting Memory 

^ 0 King Dhntarashtra, again and again I remember 
the wonderful and sacred dialogue between Situ Krishna 
and Afjun and it fills me again and again with joy ' 

1613. Talking to the king, Sanjay felt astonished and 
lost consciousness It was like the lustre of a jewel absorbed m 
the lustre of its oivn form. 1614. The lakes on the Himalaya 
mountains become as hard as ciystal in the moonlight , 
and just as in the sunshine water oozes from it, 1615 
so as Sanjay returned to consciousness, he thought of the 
•dialogue, and again he fell into unconsciousness. 

77. Influence Of Krishna’s Talk With Arjun 

‘As I recall often and anon, 0 king, the very wonderful 
Joiin of Han, I am mote and more amazed and filled 
with joy' '' 

1616 Then m great vehemence of delight Sanjay said, 
Oh king, how can you be silent after seeing the universal 
form of Shri Han ? 1617 How can I miss that which is seen 

without being seen, and which comes into one’s remembrance, 
even if one tned to forget it? 1618 There is nothing like 
time enough to think of the wonder of seeing the universal 
dorm of Shri Han. This great universal hood is carrying me 
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atvay akmg rrith It. 1619 In this vrfty Saniay bathed in 
the confluence of the discourse between Shn Krishna and 
Arjun nnd bade farewell to bodily cgoisni. 1620 Then with 
delight which ho could not rettnun ho was completely choked 
with emotion and with suffocated throat ho said repeatedly 
Shn Krishna* 1621 Dhntarashtra ^va5 Ignorant of this 
state of Sanpy resultiflff from thegoodqnahty of the eight 
affections of the bodj of Sanjay And ns he was on the 
point of forming an Idea of that state, 1622 Sanjay qmeted 
bis dehght within himself and quenched the nse of the eight 
affections M the body 1623 Then Dbritarnshtra said Oh 
Sarpy Vyasa has kept i*oa with me espedalJy to report to 
TDt the occnnencta of the battle Irom time to neat, and what 
V is this that you are doing instead of doing that? 1624 \Vby 
has Vyasa seated you here? Without on occasion what 
is this that yoa are saying? 1623 If on inhabitant of a 
jungle IS taken into a royal palace, he feels sad everywhere. 
Or when it is day to ns it is mgfat to the spirits. 1626. One 
who bos no experience of a matter will regard it os terrible 
and also b4 is likely to regard a good thing as bad. 1627 
Then Dhritarasbtra ngflin said, O Sonpy whom will 
war whidi has commenced make vktonous ? 1628. Even if 
naturally considered it is our belief that Puryodhan is specmlJy 
powerful. 1629 And considering the strength of the opposite 
party of the Panda\a3, D ury o d han has an army one and a half 
times as many and will not that army quite surely obtain the 
victory ? 1630 At least we think it will but we do not know 
what you 'thihk of its future. Tberefotfu, O Sanjay just do 
teil me what you tVmV o! it. 

78 Victory From The Uoseen Presence 

ily convtdton is that whtrtver Shn hnshna the Lord 
qf Yoga and Parth ( A rfun ) the vntldsr of the bcew may fee, 
ifl that ^aee there vUl alvays be prosperity inumph, 
supremacy and juxithe^ -J 
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1631 On this Sanjay said, ‘ Sire, I do not know what 
•will become of them. Wherever life is, there are the living* 
1632 There is moonlight where there is the moon. Where 
there is the God Shiva there must be Shakti ( ParvatT, His 
wife ), and where there axe saints there is sure to be a good 
thought. 1633 An army follows a king, relation follows love, 
and wherever there is fire there is the power to bum. 1634 
Mercy lives with religion, religion begets happiness, and in 
happiness lives the Supreme Being. 1635. Where there is 
spring there is sure to be new foliage, and where there is new 
foliage there must be flowers, and where there are flowers 
there must be the multitudes of bumble bees. 1636 In a 
guru there is knowledge, in knowledge there is self-revelation 
and m self revelation there is comfort 1637. Where there 
IS fortune there are enjoyments, and there is pleasure in enjoy- 
ments. Well let that pass Where there is the sun, there must 
be light. 1638 In this way, where there is the Lord Shri Krishna 
who has patronized the four grand objects of the human afffec- 
tions and faculties {dharma, artha, kdma and moksha) there 
is assuredly Lakshmi (the goddess of wealth). 1^639 And 
for one who is m“ possession of Lakshmi with her husband, the 
Mother of the universe, will not the divme accomplishments, 
such as anima and others, become his slaves? 1640. Shri 
Krishna in His bodily form is "victory itself, and the party which 
has Him is sure to gain a quick victory. 1641. Arjun is known 
as Vtjay (Victorious), and Shri Knshna is also an image 
of victory. Know for certain that Lakshmi resides even 
there with entire victory. 1642. When he (Arjun) has such 
parents ( Shri Krishna and His wife Lakshmi ), will it not ,be 
possible for the trees of his country to conquer of a surety the 
divine wish-tree ? 1643. Why should not the pebbles of 

his country become the wish-jewels ? And why should not 
the land of his country be of gold ? 1644. Why should not 

^he rivers of his town flow with nectar ? O King, just think* 
Can there be any wonder m all these ? 1645. His natural 
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utterance of a wo r d can safdy be called a Veda. Then why 
wQl Ho Himself not be en m His body the Supreme and the 
all sustaining essence Brahma? 1646 One who has Shn 
Krwhm for hls father and Laksbmi for his mother la m 
possession of both heav’en and sal\'ntlon 1647 Therefore 
on whatever side the Lord of Lsksbnu stands there oU the 
dhrino accomplishments are ready to serve. Aside from this 
I do not know anything else. 1648. Although a cloud draws 
water from the ocean«etlU it ta of better use than that (ocean) 
So also In this battle to-day Parth is of more use. 1649 No 
doubt the touchstone turns Iron Into gold but the latter 
alone knows the public dealings. 1650 One is likely to think 
that In this Qlostmtlon the position of the guru Is lowered 
but it is not BO. For fire itself shines as a lamp. 1651 So 
through the power of God, Arjuo b powerful But God likes 
the praise of power being given to Axjon more than to Himself 
Such is the glory of this praise 1652 A father likes to 
be excelled by hb son in aU qualities. In Shn Krishna that 
desire became fruitful 1653 In brief 0 King Dhntarashtra, 
Ar]im achieved very rare success by Krishna s favour And 
the aide which Arjun has deliberatoly taken will obtain victory 
1654 Do you doubt thb ? If victory does not go to that 
party then that b not a true victory 1655 So wherever 
there are the three, Shn Krishna and Lakshmi and Arjon the 
son of Panda, there victory and pros p en ty are sure to oust. 
1656. If you boheve the word of V 3 ?asa, then consider my 
prophesy as unchanging 1657 Where there is Shn Krishna 
with T.akshmi and where there b the multitode of Hb bhaktat 
there happiness and prospenty come wi^oot seeking 1658 
If this were otherwise, then I would not call myself the disaplo 
of Vyosa. Saying this loudly he raised hb hand, 1659 Thus 
Sanfay gave to Dhritarashtra the substance of the wbob 
Bharat in verse 78 of the Oitas last chapter 1660 It 
cannot be told how large fire is, but it can be brought on a wick’s 
end to expel darkness in the suns absence 1661 The Vedas 
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took the form of the Bharat containing one hundred and. 
twenty-five thousand verses, and the Bharat became the Gita 
of seven hundred verses only. 1662. The last verse of the 
' Gita gives the pith of its seven hundred verses, which is the 
utterance of Sanjay, the disciple of Vyasa. 1663. One who 
will beheve on this one verse only, will possess the true form 
of all learning. 1664. The words of the Gita make up the 
seven hundred verses. How can I style them ? Should they 
be called as mere verses, or the divine nectar in the heaven of 
the Gita ? 1665 In my opinion the seven hundred verses 

are the seven hundred pillars of the assembly hall “as the 
Gita of King Soul. 1666 The Gtta is, as it were, the 
goddess who can be explained by seven hundred mantras 
( incantations ), and who feels delighted by the destruction of 
Mahishasura ( buffalo-demon ) as a\^rice.' 1667. Therefore, 
whosoever will serve the goddess Gita by his mind, body and 
speech, him this Gita will make the overlord of the empire of 
self -joy. 1668. One verse of the Gita mvades ignorance as 
darkness, and in this way assuredly surpasses the sun The 
Lord Shri Krishna has produced seven hundred such verses. 
1669 The verses of the Gitas, have, as it were, become the 
arcade for the vines as letters of the verses, as rest for the 
wearied travellers on the path of earthly life. 1670. Or this Gita 
IS, as it were, a creeper of lotuses full blown m the lake by the 
name of Shri Krishna, the lotuses of which are enjoyed by the 
fortunate bumble bees as saints. 1671. Or I think these are not 
verses I think otherwise of them. I think these verses are so 
many minstrels to extol the glory of the Gita, 1672 All the 
shastras have, as it were, come to stay m the town of the 
Gita by first building a beautiful wall around it of the seven 
hundred verses 1673 The verses are, as it were, the arms of 
the Gita spread out to embrace in love her husband, the soul. 
1674 Or the verses are the bumble bees on the lotus of the Gita . 
Or they are the waves on the ocean of the Glt^ Or they are 
the horses of the chariot of the Gita of Shri Han. 1675. Oh 
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It may be that because Arjtm was, as It were tbo Smhastha* 
festival, the whole multitude of holy wateri as verses came to 
meet the Ganges as the GT/a 1676. Or It is not a line of a 
verse, but it is the wish jewel giving the heart the Supreme 
Brahma which Is inconceivable. Or the Imes are, as It were, 
the wish-trees giving the Supreme Brahma which Is without 
\-ariableneis, 1677 There ore such seven hundred verses 
there. And each one seems better than the others. So which 
verse can I select and applaud singly ? 1678. Can a light have 
difference such as former and after ? Can the sun have such 
a diffetence as older and younger 7 Can the ocean of nectar 
have any difference such as deep and shallow ? 1679 Regard 
mg a wish-cow no difference can be made such as suckling er 
milch. 1680 Therefore, no One should say that the verses of 
the Gita can be graded. Con there be the difference of old and 
new amoug Bowers of a tree of paradise ? 16S1 I really* 
cannot dlffereotmta as of more or less unporlance between 
the verses of the Gita No dutference also can be made between 
1 listener and a reader 1682 For it is well known that m 
the Gita Shistrd Shn Krishna alone is the listener and the 
reader Even an ordittaiy man knows this. 1683 Whatever 
fruit can be obtained from understanding the meaning of the 
Gita the same can be obtained by the mere reaxlmg of it nnfl 
therefore; It gives the same importance to the listener as to the 
reader 1684 I have now no subject to explain. Know that the 
Or^5 is an nnago of the Lord Shn Krishna m words. 1685 
Every other shasfra gives the render the meaning of the 
subject it treats and vanishes. Such is not the OUa Sh^tra^ 
Tbft, nihaJ/t 'if. ’a. 'iWi -lA •mercy 

for the universe, God has made the delight of the Supfeme 
Brahoia so easy of access and by maVing Aijon the plea. He 

SlmMeatha U a fettirsl o ccmi tag ersry twalre j«art ^bcQ Joptter 
U la tb« coiuteUailon of I.ao a muod canddered bj Hiadot ftvoar 
abl* for wmaMag mwaj of das Hadk being hs chief ceatre. See* 
Lift And Ttaching Of TuiiMratn pp, 47-48 50 14fl C 
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has revealed it 1687. Just as the moon ^\lth all its phases can 
pacify the afflicted three worlds, making the chalor bird as 
the plea , 1688 or just as Shankar ( God Shiva ) let doun the 
stream of the Ganges, making Gautama as the plea with the 
intention of removing the calamity of men afflicted by Lali 
and Uala , 1689 so also, making Arjun the calf, the cow as 
Lord Shri Krishna has given to the world a quantity of milk, 
■that will be abundantly sufficient for it. 1690 If you heartily 
^ bathe m the G//a-Ganges, jou, surely will take its form or 
if you even wet a tiny portion of the tongue with its reading. 
1691. Just as the touch-stone turns iron to gold by only 
touching the farthest part of it, 1692. so no sooner will you 
bold the bowl in the form of the reading of the Gita to your 
lips, and utter a verse of it, than you will have the fulness 
of the Supreme Brahma m your body. 1693 It will be fruitful 
even if, turning your head away, you he on one side carelessly 
-and the reading of the Gita falls on your ears 1694 Just as 
nn able donor never says ‘ No ’ to anyone, so also the Gita 
gives nothing less than moksha ( sah ation ) to the reader, 
listener, or anyone who understands its meaning. 1695. There- 
fore, m the company of a wise man one should use the Gita. 
What is the good of reading other shasUast 1696 The 
simple conversation between ShrT Knshna and Arjun was 
made as easy of access by Vyasa as a thing on the palm of the 
■hand 1697 Just as when a mother feeds her child, she gives 
'it as small morsels of food as the child can take, 1698 or just 
-as the wise restrain the motion of the wind by rnakrng a fan, 
1699. m the same way, ShrT Vyasa brought the Gita within easy 
teach of women and the Shudras by putting it in the Anush- 
iubh metre, that which is indeed beyond words. 1700. Had 
-not the drops of the ram on the star of Arcturus produced pearls, 
how could they have beautified the bodies of beautiful women ? 
1701. Had not sound come in the form of a musical instrument, 
Tiow could it have been heard ? Had there been no flowers, 
low could fragrance have been enjoyed? 1702. If sweetness had 
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not been known In the form of sweet dldiag howconldtliatonffne 
bavo enjoyed It? Can an eye see its form without a mirror ? 

1703 Had not Shn Qttru who la the seer taken form as the 
visible, how cotdd one have possessed Him throoifh worship ? 

1704 In the same manner had not the Supreme Brahma, 

who IS without limit, bean conhned within the limit of seven 
hundred verses, who could have known Hun ? 1705 Although 
a cloud bolds water in it from the ocean, still the world looks 
hopefully at the cloud not at the ocean for the limitless ocean 
■cannot bo possessed by anyone. 1706. Hod not Vyasa written 
700 such beautiful verses that they are beyond speech 
how could they have been enjoyed by the ear or described 
by speech? 1707 Vyasa has laid the world under a groat 
obligation masmnch as he pot the utterance of Shn Krishna 
m bode form 1708 The same work 1 have wntten in 'Marathi 
easy of understanding by following the words of Shn Vyasa. 
1709 Poor writer os I am, I have tried to explain the Cftia 
in the explanatian of which even wnters like VyzsB. had bis 
doubts. 1710 The Gtla ts, as It were the simple Shan tor 
( God Shiva ) He has ( on Hb neck ) the garland of flowers 
offered by Vyasa. But I am sure he wfll not refuse my offer 
of the poor dtlrva grass. 1711 Herds of elephants go to 
quench their thirst at the ocean of milk but does it refuse 
permission to the eyeflies? 1712 A newly fledged young 
bird even if it does not fly much yet lives in the sky the 
eagle that flies the whole aky lives there also. 1713 The 
gait of a swan In walking Is supposed to bo the best In 
the world but does it mean that no one ehould try to walk 
tsa Vue terit 1 K Vaige p6l accoiffing to ta Insido ajaca 

contains much water Does not the hollow of the pflJm of the 
hand contains as much water as the space permlta 7 1715 A 

torch b large, and thrown a great light Does not a wick 
according to its tiny form throw a small Lght ? 1716 According 
to the space the reflection of the sky In the ocean is very 
large, but even in. a tiny pond of water the reflection b seen. 
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1717, Highly talented men like Vyasa explain this work- 
Will it then be beside the argument, if we also try to explain 
It ? 1718 In the ocean live animals as large as the Mandar 

mountain, and even there small fishes {shaphaia)^ also, it 
seems, can swim 1719. Arun, the charioteer of the sun 
( the dawn ), is near the person of the sun, and can see the sun 
But does an ant not see the same sun from the earth ? 1720. 

Therefore, there is no reason to say that it is wrong, if ordinary 
men like us try to bring the same Gita in the language of the 
country. 1721. If a father -walks ahead, and his child follows 
his footsteps, will it not reach the same place as the father ? 

1722. In the same manner, if I follow the footsteps of Vyasa^ 
and ask the commentators ( of the Gita ) to guide me, unfit as I 
am, where will I go, if not to the same place as these men ? 

1723. He by whose forbearance the earth unweariedly holds 

the moveable and the immoveable on it, and whose nectar helps 
the moon to calm the whole world, 1724. by whose porhon of 
lustre the sun removes the hindrance of darkness, 1725 through 
whose power the ocean has water and whose sweetness sweetens- 
water, and whose beauty has made the sweetness beauiiful,. 
1726. he who has given the wind its power, and through whose 
existence the sky has an extensive space, and on whose account 
knowledge is made the shining paramount king, 1727. on 
whose account the Veda has become a splendid speaker, and 
through whom happiness is prospering, and by means of whose 
power the whole universe has obtained a form, 1728. He the 
All-Benevolent, the All-Powerful Gitru, the Lord of Nivntti 
has entered into and acts through me. 1729 I had the 
knowledge of the Gita from my sadgiiru without effort, and 
the same Gltd I am trymg to explain through the medium of 
Marathi Is there cause for any wonder in this ? 1730. The 

hunter boy ( Ekalavya ) had made a statue of earth of his 
( adopted ) Shnguru (Dronacharya) on a mountain, and learned 
archery from him, and thus made his reputation universally sung 
m the three worlds 1731. Common trees growmg in the vicinity 
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of Bandaiwood trees have the fragrance of the saodalvrood trees. 
The garment of Vasishtha on accoont of ita lustre began to vie 
with the snn. 1732. (The above Ulastrations are about inanimate 
things) As for me, I am endowed with life. Besides, I have a 
patron like my Shn Guru who jnst with a glance of mercy 
enables me to occupy his own seat. 1733 If one s eyesight is 
already clean, and if In addition it is helped by the tun then 
what can there be whldi it wfll not see } 1734 Therefore, 
every new breath of mine becoines a poetical work I Dnyina 
deva, eay What will the mercy of a guru not do? 1735 
Tor this reason, I have explained the meaning of the Giia 
m Marathi so clearly that it ia worthy of note by the com 
mon people. 1736. The meaning of the Gita U made so 
<lear in Its Marathi veraton that even In the absence of an 
expoonder there will be do lack in understanding 1737 So 
my version will odd beauty to the explanation of the expounder 
And if in the absence of a singer (exp<xiDder) it is just read 
the absence of the expounder will not be felt 1738 A beanti 
fnl ornament looks more benatlfnl no doobt if put on a beonti 
fnl person but its beauty does not anffer even if it is not so 
used? 1739 Pearls naturally give beauty to gold but even 
stray pearls by their natural lustre look beautiful 1740 The 
round flowers of tnegan In the beginning of the spring whether 
strung or stray there is no difference between them In regard to 
fragrance 1741 So if the Sanskrit Gita is explained with the 
"help of my Marathi version It will no doubt add grace to it. 
Or even if my Marathi version is explained Instead of the 
■original Sanskrit, that wiU also be gracefoL In this way I 
have composed a pooticol work doubly useful 1742 In it 1 
have strung letters which are deliaoos on account of the juice 
of the Sapremo Brahma (of which It treats ) in the simple 
ovt metre eosfly understandable from a child to an adult 
1743 Just os a aaudalwood tree has not to wait to spread its 
fragrance till It bears flowera, 1744 so my version as soon os 
it foils On one s ears, the listener is in a state of deep contempla 
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tion. My version, if only once heard, is sure to put one in the 
habit of listening to it repeatedly. 1745. As one begins to read, 
my version it brings the light of knowledge And if one experie- 
nces the sweetness of it, it will no doubt excel the sweetness of 
nectar even. 1746. This easily obtained poetical power of 
mine has become a resting place to all. Its hearing has over- 
come thought and intent contemplation 1747. This version of 
mine will give one the select portion of the joy of self, and 
through the organ of hearing will satisfy all other organs ► 
1748. By its natural power the chakor bird enjoys the lunar 
nectar, and therefore it is supposed to be very clever But 
every one can enjoy the moonlight. 1749 In this shastrar 
which deals with self-knowledge, only those who have acquired 
an inward sight are supposed to be persons of authonty But 
all will be happy by the skilful arrangement of words. 1750.. 
Oh Sir, such is the glory of Shri Nmittipath. This ( versjon of 
the Gtta ) is not a book. It is the glory of his favour 1751. I 
do not know when God Shankar ( Shiva ) whispered the secret 
into the cavity of Parvatl’s ear in the vicmity of the Ocean of 
Milk 1752 But it fell into the hands of him who was conceal- 
ed in the womb of a fish, living m the waves of the Ocean of 
Milk. 1753 That Matsyendra (born of the fish ) went to meet 
Chauranglnath who was crippled m his limbs, on the Sapta- 
shringi Mountain, and the latter became whole completely.. 
1754 Matsyendranath delivered the secret to Goraksha in, 
order to enjoy undisturbed contemplation. 1755. That Matsy- 
endranath crowned Gorakshanath as the paramount king on 
the throne of samadht ( deep contemplation ), for he was, as it 
were, a lake of lotuses of yoga, and brave m the destruction of 
sensual desires. 1756 Then Gorakshanath delivered the glory 
with all its powers which had descended from God Shankara 
to Shri Gaminath 1757. Finding that Kali ( the bad spirit of 
quarrel) was overpowering all the human beings, he (Gaminath), 
commanded Shri Nivntfinath as follows 1758. ‘The secret 
mantra of the first gnrn Shankar which has descended 
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to Gs throngh a Ime of disciples, 1759 sboold be accepted 
by you entirely hi order to help those hmnan bmnga in 
tbeir tronble who are caught in the clntches of KalL 
1760 Just os doods rain heavily in the mmy season so 
Shn Nivnttinath had this command of his guru m addltroa 
to his already kind nature. •• 1761 This book Is, as it were, 
the shower of the juice of the Supreme Essence which he in 
his anxiety prepared making the interpretation of the Oita 
his plea In order to redeem men from pam and affliction. 1762. ' 
I sat there with a longing like the chatab bird to receive 
the favour of the guru and seeing me os the sole disaple, he 
favoured and therefore I have been able to achieve this 
succe ss 1763 In this way Shn NivTittinath delivered to 
me the fortune of deep meditation which has descended to 
him through hia guru, 1764 1 had not studied anything 
in particular to acquire knowledge, nmthor had I listened to 
the reading of other works I did not know even how to serve 
the guru bow then could 1 have the nutbonty to write a book? 
1765 But the book which in fact the Shrl Guru composed 
using me as his plea, has indeed become the means of the 
protection of the whole world. 1766 I might have said 
somethbg unpalatable for not being master of myself but 
1 beg you you kind listeners, that you will have patience and 
pardon me like a mother 1767 I do not know how to arrange 
words, or how to treat the subject neither do I know the 
figures of speech 1768 As a doll dances m obedience to the 
pulling of the string by the chief actor so I spc&e m obedience 
to the Inspiratiou of thtf guru m my heart. 1769 I do 
ask, ’jQji. * 0 , Toidan. nuj shnj^nammfgi. haaik 

for this reason. I submit the work of my guru to you which 
was m my keeping 1770 If my defect Is not good m 
the assembly of you saints, then out of affection I shall get 
angry with you, 1771 Who Is to bo blamed, if the state 
of iron is not changed in contact with the touchstone? 1772 
The duty of a itreamlet is simply to fall m the Ganges. But 
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what can the former doj if the latter does not give it its own 
form ? 1773. O you saints, by my great fortune I have 

approached your feet, then what is there in the world that I 
•should lack? 1774. My ^urti has met me with you saints, and 
thereby all my desires ha\e been fulfilled. 1775 In you I have 
a motherly home, and therefore, my> longing to compose this 
work IS accomplished. 1776. By the power of austerity 
one can turm the whole earth into gold, and the mountains 
into wish-jewels 1777. It is easy to fill up the seven seas 
with the divine nectar. It is not difficult to turn the stars 
into so many moons 1778. It is not a hard task to plant 
gardens of wish-trees. All these things can be accomphshed 
through the power of austerities , hut the secret meaning of 
the Gita will not be understood without the favour of a guru. 
1779. I am dumb every way Still through the favour of my 
guru I have so explained the Gita m Marathi that all people 
are able to see it clearly with their eyes" . 1780 And through 

fais favour, even 1 have crossed the ocean of the Gita, and 
unfurled the banner of victory on its further shore. 1781 
The temple of the version of the Gita is complete On it is 
laid the pinnacle of the eighteenth chapter. In it the image of 
Shri Guru is installed and worshipped 1782 The Gita is, 
as it were, a simple mother, without guile. Men desirous of 
salvation are her children They miss the mother and wander 
without aim Oh you saints, it is your duty to brmg them 
together. 1783 Dnyandeva says ‘Whatever I have spoken 
through your favour is not little, oh saints ! 1784. In short, 

by the completion of this work, you' have given me the fruit of 
my good actions m my former births 1785. Because I trusted 
you, you fulfilled every desire of mine and made me happy 
1786 Oh Guru, seeing your new creation for me, m the 
form of the version of the Gita in Marathi, we laugh at the 
creation of Vishvamitra 1787. For it is perishable It was 


For a summary of verses 1707-79 see pp 68-69 
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created by Vishviimltra for the sake of knap Trishanko and to 
ffi\ e a iligbt to Brahmadera ( the Creator) Bat j^our creation 
ii not perbbable* bat everlasting 1788 God Shankarti 
created an ocean of milk out of aiTectJon for His bhakfa 
UFamanju. Dot it contains poison, therefore I cannot say 
that It is eqaal to this work. 1789 All bdngs caked on the 
son foe bdp In freemg them from the trouble of darkness 
and the demons. With his licht the son destroyed their pain no 
donbt bat bis defect Is that the whole creation Is troubled 
by his heat. 1790. The moon calms the afiiictcd world by 
its light, bet it has dark spots on it. Then bow can it 
be said that this work IS like the moon ? 1791 Thcreforo the 

work which you saints cansed me to wnte is incomparable in 
the three worlds. 1792. In brief throogh your favoor the song 
service of religion was tuccessfuL Now it only remains with 
me to sen^e yoa. 1793* And now may God, the Soul of 
the umverse. be pleased by this my odenng of words and 
grant me the favour 1794 that the crookedness of the wicked 
sboold vanish, that a love for good actKxos be created in them, 
and that all beings should treat each other and one another 
with an increasing love. 1795 hlay the darkness of tin 
dimppear and the son of true reUgion shine and piso may 
all the desires of all living beings be fulBlJed. 1796 May all 
bdngs with good devotion meet with the multitudes of the 
servants of God who shower all forms of blessings over the 
ivorid. 1797 The bhaktat of God are, as it were, the moving 
and talking orchards of wisb^rees, the living towns of wish 
Jewels, or the seas of divine nectar 1798 They ore, as it were, 
moons without spot, or suns giving light by removing the 
darkness of the earthly life. May such servants of God be 
endeared by nlk 1799 In short, may all the three worlds be 
full of happiness and may every being have a craving for 


For Otbar reodtrlafi of tbi* prsysr la whm 1793-1501 teo 
pp 69-72 In tbit book. 
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unceasing prayer to God. 1800. May those •v\hose entire life 
depends on this work enjoy happiness in this and in the next 
world’ 1801. On this the sadgutu was pleased and said: 
‘Everything will come to pass as >ou say. ’ Having this 
assurance, Dnyandev was very pleased 1802 In this vay in 
the kah ( evil ) age, in the country of Majiarashtra, on the 
south bank of the Godavari river, 1803. there is there 
Shrl Mohaniraja ( ShrT Mahalaya ) the Life-Giver of the 
World at Ne\asa, (a sacred place vithin ten miles of the 
Godavari river ), the holiest place m the three worlds 1804 
In this sacred place was ruling Ramaraja an ornament of 
the line of the Yadavs, master of the earth, and ruling his 
subjects with justice. 1805 There Dnyande\, the disciple of 
Shrl Nivnttinath who was a descendent of the line of Shrl 
Shankar, made his Marathi version as an ornament of the 
Shninat BJiagavddglta. 1806. The conversation which took 
place between Shrl Krishna and Arjun, in the BJnshmaparva 
of the great epic of the Mahdbhdraia, 1507. is, as it were, 
the cream of the U panishads, and the home of all shdstrasy, 
and the pleasure-lake of the Paramahansa saints 1808 The 
eighteenth chapter is the top of the Gtidt so Dnyandev, the 
disciple of Shri Nivritti, has said 1809 Gradually may every 
creature gam entire happiness by the holy riches of this work. 
1810 This version was composed by Dnyaneshwar in the year 
1212 of the Shaka era, and Saccbidananda wrote it out 
( for Dnyandev ) with reverence 

Eknath’s Commendation Of The ‘ Dnyaneshwarl ’ 

The \ erses of Shrl Eknath Maharaja as his opimon of 
Dnyaneshwan after his research of it — 1 In the year 1506 
of the era, Eknath, the disciple of Janardan, corrected-' 

* On this closing historical note by Dnyaneshv7ar see p, 72 Con- 
cerning Sacchidananda Baba see M D Altekar's view on p 76, Pandit 
N R. Godbole’s view on p 85 {section vi), p 91 ( section 5 ), p 95 
( section 10), 
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a copy of the Otta Dnyaneshmtn. 2 The work was already 
COT f eet bat owinff to the mterpolationa of different readings, 
it had become unconnected. Bnt Ekuath went through it, 
and cor r e c ted the Dnyannhxpan 3 Obeisanco to the spotless 
Dnyaneshwar hlnhanij by reading whose version of the (77/5 
a devoted reader obtains entire knowledge of it 4 The 
correction was completed m Pratishthan ( modem Paithan ) on 
the bank of the GoeSvan nver on the great festival of Kapila 
sbashti which comes once in si^ty years on the dark half of the 
month of Bhadrapad. 5 The msertioo of a Marathi ovi 
( versa ) in the Dnjwfies/iwtfr# by anyone, will be like pkiang 
the shell of the cocoomit In a dish of divine nectar May this 
be wall known. 
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DNYANESH WAR’S ‘ HARIPATH ’ 

OR ‘ CALL TO PRAYER ’ 

1. Introductory 

(l) Dr Justin E. Abbott wrote ‘These verses are 
popularly ascribed to Dnyandev The style is evidence of age 
Conciseness in the expression of his thoughts leads to many 
diflhculties m translation, and a free translation seems necessary 
v rather than a literal one The spiritual gleaning that may be 
made will meet with a sympathetic response from every heart 
In some printed editions there are only 27 verses. I have 
translated the 2Sth as it may be from the same author as the 
others are ’ (2) Pandit N. R. Godbole wrote ‘ In this com- 
position there are many words unconnected by case termina- 
tions , therefore they can be interpreted m almost any way I 
have before me five interpretations and all differ more or less. 
I have endeavoured to pick out the best interpretation after 
careful siftmg How far I have succeeded, I leave it to the 
leader to judge ’ Pandit Godbole added ‘ I senously doubt 
whether this could have been the composition of Dnyan- 
■eshwar ’ This would appear to be supported by Dr. Abbott’s 
impression about ‘ the style ’ giving ‘ evidence of age, ’ seemg 
Dnyaneshwar died young (3) Our own contnbution in this 
chapter has been limited to weaving together the translations 
made by Dr Abbott and Pandit Godfiole. 

2. Translation 

1. (l) By standing for merely a moment at the door 
tof God’s temple, the four forms of Final Deliverance are 
•obtained (2) Call on Han ( God ) with your lips Call on 
Han with your Ups ' Who can measure the value of this holy 
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act? (3) Although yon are In tbft midst of this worldly lifo^ 
let iTiur tooffue keep repeating the names of God So the 
ShaMttas loudly proclaim. (4) Sa>3 Dnj’nndev 
my antbonty for this. For foUo^ang hfs secret 
scribed by him m hb xnnous Piiranas ) the king ol 
\nshTu ) became subject to the raudax'as, and serx ed 
at as their menial. 

) The fcwr Vcdat endeaxtjored to oDdcrstand God 
attrax made on efTort to hod out the Primal Canso 
reatioa) h e., God. TtittPuranas oghlecn In 
iVQ song of the qualities and acts of Hon ( i e. ^ 
I As one chums cream for batter to search these 
u>d again the lafmito One Discard all stories that 
r TTiys. (3) Hart, the Soul of the Universe, is one 
Q united the iodiridoal and the onlvertal Sonh Let 
nhul follow useless and diiBcult paths. (4) Says 
la thb Call To Prayer Hari Himself Is Vai 
laavcn) I *«e Harl deeply pervading the whole 

.) That which is formed of the three qualities lor 
nnrttil but that which is formed without the three 
or gunas ) Is real This Hanpith ( Call To Prayer ) 
it of both the real and the onreal (2) In thinking 
3 qualities and what has not, and what possesses the 
[ties and what Is without qaalities it must be re 
that without Hari ( God as Spirit ) the thoughts of 
ire In vam. (3) Worship Hari who Is unmamfested 
at form, and who U the cause of the animate and 
creatioii. (4) Says Dnyandev My contemplation 
axe full of Hari and therefore I am In possession 
I of the good deeds stored up from on infinite number 

1) No one should talk of dervmtion without lincenty 
lUon without sincero devotion or of strength where 
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there IS no power. (2) Do not think how a certain deity will 
be pleased ; but be quiet. You are merely worrying yourself 
lor nothing. (3) Day and night you are labouring hard for 
your family ; but why do you not worship Han ( God ) in the 
midst of your work ? (4) Says Dnyandev . ‘ Constantly repeat 

the names of Han ( God ) and the worldly life will lose its 
attraction. ' 

5. (l) You will not succeed in the attainment of God by 
means of yoga practices, sacrifices or ceremonials. These are 
merely impediments in your accomplishment, and will only 
create hypocrisy in you. (2) Know for certain that there can 
be no knowledge of God without devotion How can one 
gain experience except with the help of a guru ? (3) Without 

austerities a deity is not accessible. None can receive, without 
giving. There can be no benefit unless one opens his heart to 
God. (4) Says Dnyandev * From my own experience I tell 
you that the ways of salvation are found in the company of 
the good. ’ 

6 (l) Good instruction may be given, but not under- 
stood , yet through experience it may sink deep into the heart 
(2) A camphor wick, when lighted, may burn brightly for a 
moment, and then the light goes out. So it may be with the 
best of instruction. (3) Salvation may come to one, but 
through Fate he may lose it. The bhakta of Han ( the saint 
of God ) does not fare m that way , he is the recipient of the 
good only. (4) Says Dnyandev ‘ I find sweetness of life 
in association with good people, where Han is seen as the 
essential atma ( spirit ) in men and also in the physical world ’ 

7 (l) The mountains of bad deeds are the result of being 
undevoted , such a person becomes as hard as adamant (2) 
One who is without devotion falls from the right path, and ' 
such a person is indeed unfortunate as he does not worship 
Han (God) (3) Some who are given to much speaking, jabber 
away to the Infimte One. How can Han ( God ) come to the 
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aid of sach ? (4) Saya Dnyandw ‘ Tbe Soul which pervades 
every being Is my nnthonty and my only store of fortone. 

8 (1) Let your mental Inclinations follow the company 
of the good and In thU way you can make Shnpab ( God ) 
your own (2) The sincerity of the heart Is seen in the 

of the names Rama Krishmu It was those names 
that Shivti used In fii* repetiUon of names. (3) If the means 
used brings about faith In the unity of all things, then the 
chains of duality cannot harm one. (4) The sweetness of the 
nectar of the name of God is en}oyed by the yogi worthlppen 
of Vtshuu, and that gives them the bloom of hfe. (5) Pralhad 
received an answer os soon os he called on God, In the tame 
way Uddhava received Krishna the Generous Giver (6) Says 
Doyaodev ‘ The repetition of God s names is the simpivt of 
all means of salvation although rarely is a person found 
doing It 

9 (1) His knowledge Is good for nothing whose tongue 

does not utter the names of Vishnu and whose mmd is not 
gi v en to the contemplation of Roma Krishna. (2) He Is bom 
unfortunate who b not acquainted with the Monist secret 
( literally the path of nou^duabty ) Then how can such a one 
steady his mind ou Rama Krishna ? (3) One who has not 

gamed knowledge of noo^oahty (I a, of hloniam) from his 
guru how will he be able to wipe out the sense of doohty ? And 
bow will he smg the name of God ? (4) Says Dnyandov My 
contemplation is of the form of God with quahties, I sUently 
practise the repetition of God’s names afmd all worldly affairs 

10 (l) BatMng at the coufluenca of the throe tacred 
nvars ( the Ganges, Yamuna, and Sarasvati ) and wandering 
to all the socrod j^aces, are of no avail anleae one has hb heart 
set on the name of God. (2) The mnn U sorely sinful who 
turns away from the name of God. Except Han ( God ) there 
b no one to rush to his help. (3) The aago Vakniki has said 
In hi3 well known Purana the Pantayana that God s name 
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has tho power to save all the three •\;orlds (4) Says Dnyandev : 
‘ Repeat Han’s aames, and tint will save yourself and all your 
family line,' 

11. (l) At the mere utterance of Han’s ( God’s ) name, 
heaps of bad actions will vanish in a moment. (2) Just as dry 
grass loses its identity at the touch of fire, so in repeating 
Han’s ( God’s) name we become like Him. (3) The name of 
Han IS a mystic mantra w'hose power has no limit. Through 
its fear the disturbances of the demons are dispersed (4) Says 
Dnyandev* * My Han (God) is so powerful that His power 
could not be fathomed even by the U panishads.’ 

12 (l) Visiting sacred bathing places, performing reli- 
gious ceremonies, practising the prescribed religious obser- 
vances, and the acquisition of the accomplishments ( literally 
stddjus ) arc nothing but a hindrance to these people who have 
no devotion to God. (2) The acquisition of God can only be 
effected through the strength of devotion to God , not olherwnse 
By the strength of devotion, Han ( God ) can be grasped, just 
as a thing can be grasped tightly in one’s palm. (3) Just as it 
IS impossible to pick up granules of quick-silver that have 
fallen on the ground, so all other means of salvation are 
impossible. (4) Says Dnyandev * My guru, Nivritti, has 
given into my possession the entire knowdedge of the acquisition 
of God who is beyond the three gunas ( qualities J ’ 

13 (1) Unless the mind loses the thought of duality*, 
and loses its identity in the close contemplation of Han ( God ), 
the bliss ansmg from union with God is not possible. (2) That 
IS the crowning glory of intellect. All stddhts ( accomplish- 
ments personified ) can be attained only through union with 
Keshiraja ( i. e , God ). (3) Rtddhts and Stddhts ( accomplish- 
ments personified ) prove to be hindrances as long as the mind 
has not expenenced the supreme spiritual joy. (4) Says 
Dnyandev . ‘ My unceasing thought of God ( Han ) brings mp 
this restful satisfaction.’ 
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14 (1) He -wlio repeats the HerrifiSth (LftnCallTo 
Prayer ) regularly elncerely and a certain number of times, 
death Kirill not even touch him* (2) The mere pronouncing of 
the names Hama Krishna has the value of an uihaite number 
of austenties. The ^bole had of sins will tun away before \U 
(3) The God Shiva ever repeats the manira Hari, Haii 
Han, and those who have the same mantra on their tongue 
have the Final Deliverance as their reword (4) Says 
Dnyandev I always repeat the timnfrtx of the names of 
Narayan^ and thereby I have gained the knowledge of the 
Soul. 

15 (1) One who has given himself up to the repetition 
of HazTs ( God’s } names, who has cost away the sense of 
duality and who has fully understood the pnndple of non 
duahty ( L a., Monism ) is seldom seen. (2) When this idea of 
dndlarity la uodenttood everything is teen to bo the same as 
Hari (God) Peace and self restraint become Han (God) 
Hitnsell (3) Rama Is the same in everything m the human 
body and m all that is non human just a^ the sun shmes 
alike everywhere by its thousands of rays. (4) Says Dnyandev 

* Repetitiou of Hari s ( God a ) name has been ray regular rule 
and therefore I am now freed from future births. 

16 (1) The man who repeats Han a ( God s ) names Is 
hard to find,yet the names of Hama Kriahna are easy to repeat 
(2) The repeater of the name* of Hama Krishna acquires 
emandpatkm from the thraldom of maya and absorption in 
the coulemplatKiD of the divine essence for he is in possession 
of all the mystic powers. (3) By repeating Hari s ( God s ) 
name in prayer one realizes the mystic powers, the divine 
intellect and the tense of true rebgkm and the earthly desires 
in worldly affiurs that come to the repeater of Han s name 
are quieted by the company of the eamtt. (4) Sayt Dnyandev 

Let^the names of Rama Krishna be impressed on the mtnd 
and ^fm5rom« ( God ) will bo seen perrading everything 
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17. (1) He who repeats with his lips the praises con«^ 
tamed in this Hartpath ( Call To Prayer ), not only his lips 
but his whole body becomes pure. (2) He is m possession of 
the power of austenties without end, and enjoys an everlastmg 
life in Vatkuntha ( Vishnu’s h^ven) forages together (lit 
Jialpa ). (3) From him his mother, father, brothers and hosts 
of relatives obtain the form ( four-armed like Han ) of V ishnu. 
•(4) Says Dnyandev * I have received into my hands this 
profound knowledge through my guru, Nivntti.’ 

18 (l) He who devotes himself to the reading of 
Hartvamsha Purana ( i. e , the Purana that relates the story 
of Han’s lineage ), and sings loudly the name of Han ( God ), 
Ignores everything aside from Him. (2) He who thus praises 
Han (God), he acquires Vatkuntha (Vishnu’s heaven) 
and gams the same as if he had visited all the sacred bathmg 
places. (3) But he who follows merely the whim of his mind 
loses all this gain , blessed is he who steadies himself m this 
Hanpath {.Vxzy&v To God). (4) Says Dnyandev ‘ My sole 
delight is in Han’s ( God’s ) name I ever find happiness in 
the form of Rama Krishna. ’ 

19 (l) The cream of everything is in Narayan ( God ) , 
therefore repeat His names, the V edas Q.nA Shastras bxq the 
authority for this (2) U nless they are in the name of Han 
( God ), all repetitions of every other prayer, all austerities and 
all religious deeds, simply worry a map’s life and are of no use. 
{3) Those who are taken up with the repetition of Han’s 
< God’s ) name are as happily situated as the bumble-bee is 
when hunting after honey, it is shut up m a flower (4) Says 
Dnyandev ‘ The repetition of Han’s name is my mystic 
mantra it is my powerful weapon, and at its sight Yama 
( the God of death ) does not think of visiting our family hne. ’ 

20. (1) The repetition and singing of Han’s ( God’s ) ^ 
name is the chief duty of the servants of Vishnu , for thereby 
their millions of sms are destroyed. (2) Han’s ( God’s ) name 
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alooc has lha N'alae o? auslenlics perfonned In former births 
Without number all things become easy b> repeating HarTs 
name. (3) The yoga practices the perfor ma nce of sacrifices 
the rules of morality and wiaya which is the outcome of un 
rb^teoQsness, all disappear by the repetition of this Hanpath 
{ Prayer To God ) (4) Says Dn^mndes Aside from Han I 

know of no sacnficest moral bT% or rcllttlous observances. 

21 (1) No tpedal time Is needed to repeat God t name, 

and the repetition of It eas-es both the family Hoes, the 
maternal and the paternal (or ras es both parties present, the 
repeater and the listener ) (2) The names * Poma Krishna 

deumy all sms. Han ts the one saviour of all doll sods. 

(3) Hand’s name Is the cream of al! Who can desenTw his 
fortune whose tontpae r* busy with the divine name ? (4) Says 
Doyaodev Iha\e well completed the i/an>5th I repetition 
of Hans name) and I bavethns made the wa> to Venkuntha 
( \Tshmi t heaven ) easy for my ancestors. 

22 (1) A man who has the rc^lar role of tepcattes 
God's name is hard to find bot the Husband of X^alcshmi (L e. 
Han ) Is near to one who docs sa (2) He who is constantly 
repcatldff Namyan Hari Narayan Hari the enjoyment of 
prospenty ami the four forms of Final Dellveranca are In hU 
home. (3) Know that without Hari life b but hell The 
soul o( such an one b the tpiest o! \ ama ( the God of death ) 

(4) Sa>‘8 DDiandev I lovingly asked my guru Nl\*ritU as to 
the extent of God t name He replied that It was wider thqn 
all ethereal space, 

23 (1) The comblnatioa of the seven sense organs the 

6ve vital airs and the three gwnas ( qualities ) by their union 
make Hari manifest as the ooe substance ( Dmhma ) (2) But 

the name b not like that It b superior to all other trays. It 
requires no serious effort to repeat it (3) Some resolve to 
repeat God s names as they Inhale or exhale but that requires 
a spedal efforL (4) Says Dnyandor Life without the name 
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of God IS useless , therefore I have walked the path o£ 
Rama Krishna.’ 

24. (1) In repeating God’s name, in the performance of 
austenties, m religious deeds, m regular ceremonies, and in the- 
observation of laws, Rama is seen in everything, if one’s heart 
is sincere (2) Therefore do not abandon sincerity ; put away 
all doubts , and contmually shout aloud the names of * Rama- 
Krishna ’ (3) Discard ideas of caste, prospenty, family, ances- 

try, character and reputation , and worship with devotion and 
reverence (4) Says Dnyandev . ‘ Rama Krishna is the object 
of my contemplation, and ever present in my mind. By this- 
means I have prepared a home for myself in Vaikuntha- 
{ Vishnu’s heaven ) ’ 

25 (l) God does not think whether the repeater of His 

name is knowing or ignorant. The contmual utterance of His 
name brings Final Deliverance ( from rebirth ). (2) Where 
the names of ‘Narayan Hari’ are sounded, there kah and kala- 
cannot enter (3) The true conception of God is unknown 
even by the Vedas, then how can it be known by mere igno- 
rant creatures ? (4) Says Dnyandev . ‘ The fruit of my 

repetition of Narayan’s name is that ther-eby I have created 
Vatkuntha ( Vishnu’s heaven ) everywhere on earth ’ 

26 (l) Hold firmly in your heart the name of the one- 
substance ( Brahma ), and Han will feel compassion for you.. 
(2) The names ‘ Rama Knshna Govinda ’ are very easy 
to repeat, and they should be repeated with emotion without 
delay (3) There is no other substance than that of repeating 
His name. Any other path will doubtless lead you needlessly 
astray. (4) Says Dnyandev ‘ I silently repeat Han’s namo 
in my mind , holding the rosary in my heart, I contmually 
repeat Shri Han’s ( God’s ) name.’ 

27. (1) All shdstras unanimously declare that there is 
sweetness m God’s name , therefore, do not be idle for a smgle 
moment (2) All this earthly hfe is of a false nature, without 
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Han erne has a«xllcss rebirths (3) Repeat ihe tnantra 
of God’s name a mnilon times that will wipe out all sins So 
make a Tirm resolrc to repeat God’s names. (4) Kno>- j-our 
true tclf Wa. the soul break the fmds of tna^ and do not 
Idcalify yourself Hth Kn«tnl pleasure. (5) Pot sincerity into 
all acts of rdifpoa, into your bathing at maed places and into 
Tcltffious nt«, Uy mens of compassion peace and pity make 
Shn Han (God) j-our Roei (6) Says Dn)andc\ My 
jCurw, Nimiti is my amhotity for the knorledge of the life* 
mviOf* piyft e of the //anpa/h ( the name of God ) 

23 (1) Th«e ore twcnty*e:«hi \crses In the //flnp5f/i 

(Call ToPrajer) Doyamlet has composed them in faith. 
(2) In fcpeaun;: it continually on the banka of the Icdrajani 
river ho thereby became cnPtled to all spjrittal thinps. (3) One 
tbould have a peaceful and a coDctotnted mind, and repeat the 
name of I lari vritb a jo) ful heaiL (4) Tbea at the time of death 
and ia times of drslress. Han will cait for blm, in both bis 
ontward and inner needs. (5) Saints and v^ood people have 
rained an erpedenco of this. Dut bow can the idle and the 
dull mmded be saved? (6) Says Dn>’ande\ It was mj 
^rtt NiiTltU who out of lo\e pave me this knowledge, and 
I am pleased thereby 



PART FOUR APPRAISAL 

CHAPTER Xin 

THE ‘DNYANESHWARI’ ITS NAMES, 
MANUSCRIPTS AND COMMENTARIES 

1, The Names Given To Dnyaneshwar’s Great Poem 

There are literally hundreds of commentaries on the Bha- 
gavadgiia in the various Indian languages Some of these 
commentaries are named after the writers, some from the line 
of exposition adopted, while some have distinctive names 
given by the commentators themselves. As Mr Amrith 
Bapuji Ra^l of Ahmednagar, to whom we are mdebted for 
the statements in the following paragraphs numbered (l) to (4), 
points out m Dnydiieshwar Darshan ( vol. 1 part 2, p 161 ), 
the Marathi commentary written by Dnyaneshwar on the Bha- 
gavadgttd has four different names given to it ‘ Dnydndevi, ’ 
‘ Diiydneshw^an, ’ Bhdvdrtha Deepikd ( ‘ Lamp of Faith ’ ) 
and ‘ Gttd-Artha ’ ( on which see below ) The fourth name 
comes from Dnyaneshwar’s usa^e and he has other usages 
also. 

( 7 ) ‘ Dnydiidevt ’ 

Some commentaries are named after their writers by the 
simple device of adding I after their names , hence the two 
titles of Dnyaneshwar’s ( or Dnyandev’s ) book, Dnydndevi 
and Dnydneshwari The poet Dnyaneshwar calls himself by 
the name Dnyandev in this his Marathi commentary on the 
Bhagavadgitd, in his Amntdnubhav, and in hundreds of his 
Abhangs. But neither in these well-known writings nor else- 
where does he use the term Dnydfidevi , nor is this title found 
in the books of his brothers Nivrittmath and Sopandev, or of 
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his trttCT llnlrtalnl In writing* contemporary wfth Dnyan 
esbvi’ar hunaelf his great work ha* tnch names given to it a* 
Commert^flry on the Gita Prakrit Commentary ( i a com 
menmry in the xmlgar tongue, or tho cnrrcnt language of the 
people) the 3Ior5</ii Gl/tf and the Desht Cooimefi/ary (or 
commentary in tha language of the country ) Namdet bow 
ever who used to go on pilgrimago with Dnyaneshwar experi 
endng with him the bhakit at Pandbarpur and co-operating in 
the work of hdping the ignorant by preaching and by kiriatis 
has in his Gaiha ( abhang oumber 992 ) plainly called Dn^nn 
eshwar 8 great work by the name Dnyundexn This rarticu 
lar title thus come* down from Kamdev • time ihoush (he 
title Dnjofictftwan i* q/ierter used both by Namdev and 
the Poet Satnts ajter him 

(2) Dtty5rt«htP<xr» 

This came U never found m the great work itself nor m 
any of the books written by the members of Dnyaneshwat** 
own family On account of his unique qualltle* n* a writer 
I^nydodev was given the name of Dnyanesfawar hence the 
title DrtySncsfttPon was gl\eQ to his greatest work, and this 
same title Is ascribed to it by Hamdev himself and the poem 
was thus referred to m his day By the time that Ekmtb 
appeared nearly three ceutones later Dnyaneahwars great 
boede bad suiAdved the age of MnsUm persecution and when 
Eknath produced his careful edition of it os stated b the five 
well known verses which ho added at the cloae (see pp. 274-5), 
be used the title Dnydntsltwart no less than three times n<dn^ 
mdeed no other title. Thus did the title Dnyaneshmai^ 
become well established 

(5) Bhavartha Detptl^ 

Though this third title is not found ascribed to Dnyan 
eshwaris poem by Dnyanesfawar himself nor by Namdev or 
Eknath, it would appear to have conse down from one of Dnya 
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neshwar's own contcmporancs, Visoba Khechar, w’ho uses this 
’ title in one of his own ahhaitgs. It is a title which would 
appear to be more weighty and full of meaning than the other 
two titles, for when used by Dnyaneshwar himself the word 
Bhav conveys the significance of the hidden meaning or secret 
of the mind Thus the great poem becomes a ‘ lamp ’ {deeptka) 
which throws light on the secret of the Bha^avadglia for those 
who are painfully lingering m the darkness of ignorance. In- 
deed it IS w’orthy of note that at the conclusion of some editions 
of the Duydiicslnoarl, such as Athalye’s edition, Sakhate’s edi- 
tion and the Nirnayasagar edition, there appear Sanskrit words 
which mean * up to this point the Bhdvdrtha Dcepika comes.’ 
But ( 1 ) since these words do not appear in other old editions of 
the Duydncshwati, such as Rajwade’s edition and Bhide’s 
exposition, it would seem clear that the words cannot 
be Dnyaneshwar’s own, for had they appeared in the origi- 
nal copies Dnyaneshwar was so reverenced that none of 
the original words would be likely to get dropped since 
every word of his seems to have been guarded so 
jealously Moreover, ( n ) m the Dnydneshwari poem 
itself the term Bhdvdrtha Deepikd does not appear 
Indeed, ( in ) is it likely that the author, who had expended all 
his powers in order to set forth in the Marathi language of the 
people the meaning of the Bhagavadgitd, would at the close 
lapse into the Sanskrit which ivas not understood by the 
populace ? ( IV ) Nor did Eknath, three hundred years after 
Dnyaneshwar, use the title Bhdvdrtha Deeptkd with reference 
to the Dnydneshwarl. On the contrary he uses the latter 
term three times over in the five special verses he wrote at the 
close of his exposition (see pp 274-5 ) Therefore is it likely 
that he would describe the same poem by a different title, i. e , 
by the term Bhdvdrtha Deeptkd, though this expressive term 
had come to be accepted by several ancient writers ? Moreover 
( v ) this title of Bhdvdrtha Deeptkd is the title of a com- 
mentary by one Shridhar on the Bhdgavata Puidna, a 
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commentary published before Doyaneshwar’e day and therefore 
mast have been wdl known to Eknath. It is cxtremdy 
improbable thnt the title of an earlier book by this Shndhar 
■would have been piven by Eknath to a later book by 
Dnyaneshwar 

(4) Gita Ariha 

At the cODclosioa of his lUann Dating hlarathi essay 
Mr Amnth Bapuji Rasal maiatalns that wherever Dnj'aneshwar 
himself refers to the Dnyanahwan be describes it by the 
word Gita Artha a term which by several quotations from 
the poem Itself Is shown to mean that which is easy to 
be ondentood. 

45 ) A Maratht Gita 

Finally Dnyaneshwar himself has described bis greatest 
work by various terms sneh os An out composition on the 
Ctt(i a poetical hlorathi Gita a compositioD or Prose ( 1 
non metncai ) Gita etc In bis Marathi article on the 
Dnyane*hv>an contributed to the Dnyan Kosh or Alarat/ii 
Encydopaedta Prof S V Dandekar emphasizes this same 
iact viz., that the poet hunsell did not give any name to bis 
great 'work, but contented himself with stating that he had 
simidy given Mamthi form to the Bhagavadgtta ProL 
Dandekar stresses the following nnportant considerations drawn 
from the long and Inflaenthl history of the Dnyaneshwan the 
name Bhavariha D^pika ( The Lamp of Fatih ) given to 
this poem in Later centunes Is not found in the poem itself nor 
in any of Nomdev s poems, nor is this Ttamn used m any 
edition of the poem contemporaneous with Eknath in tbe 16th 
century dot for 150 years later still All this lends Prof 
Dandekar to the coocluaioB that for 450 years no particular 
name of any land was given to this first greet poem of the 
Marathi language. Another consideration to be borne m mind 
is that the poem is not a textual commentary on every word of 
19 I 
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the Bhagavadgita but aims at giving its purport ( Bhdvdrtha). 
The textual commentary was supplied by Vaman Pandit 
whose date was the latter part of the 16th century and who 
died in 1678 Vaman’s poetic commentary on the Gita is 
rightly called Yathdrtha Deeptka, signifying a word for word 
commentary on the Gita, and Prof Dandekar suggests that 
1 someone may have given the name Bhdvdrtha DeePikd: 
to the 1290 poem by way of contrast to Vaman Pandit’s 
later production 

2. Manuscripts Of The ‘ Dnyaneshwarl ’ 

As stated m the foregoing paragraph, the Marathi article 
on Dnyaneshwar’s great Marathi poem, the Dn^neshwari, in 
volume 21 of the Dnydn Kosh or Mardthi Encyclopaedia, 
was contributed by Professor Shankar V Dandekar, Professor 
of Philosophy in Parashuram Bhau College, Poona After ' 
deahng with the question of the date of the poem, pointing out 
that there is no reason for doubting the usually accepted date 
of A. D. 1290, as indicated in the verses at the close which 
are found in all editions, including Prof. V K Rajwade’s 
Mukundaraj edition, and having set forth his view on the name 
of the poem ( see preceding paragraph ), Professor Dandekar 
enters upon a discussion of the various manuscripts and editions 
available Unfortunately the original copy, written at the poet’s 
dictation by one named Sacchidananda Baba, as stated in the 
last verse, has not yet been found. The manuscript edibons 
may be divided into pre-Eknath and post-Eknath, or pre- 
sixteenth century and ^post-sixteenth century, the tesPng 
principle being supplied by the five verses written by 
Eknath in the year 1584, fifteen years before Eknath 
passed away Even by the close of the 16th century 
many impurities had crept into the text, and it was only 
by dint of much labour that even Eknath was able to 
decide upon an intelligible text Professor Rajwade contends 
in the introduction to his edition of the Dnyditeshwari, to 
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which he gave the name of the Mukondaraj edition that it is 
a better text, as bemg truer to the original than Is the text 
gi\ en m the edition by Eknath one of his main reasons being 
that this partitular edition contains ono hundred and four verses 
less than Eknath 8 edition (sco R D Ranade 8 
Maharashtra pp. 37-6) There were already fifteen printed 
editions when Plof Dandekar wrote his ortldo and the 
number piomiaed to grow These editions differ as to the 
number of \'erses, the Niloba edition containing 10/)00\ers«8 
and the Makundaraj edition 8 892, says Prof Dandekar though 
Prof R. D Rlnada puts the latter 6gnro at 8 896, The re« 
iminder of Prof Dandekar a article snmmanxes Dnjnneshwar a 
teaching This is done for Engtish readers m Prof Ranade s 
notable book on Mysltatm tn Maharashtra and m Prof N R, 
Phatak 8 lectures which we ba\e summarized on pages 118-136 
See the whole of oar ebapter \ 

3 Commentanei On The Dnyueshwan 

The ctmtioa regarding the wiriotia commentaries on the 
Dnyanesinpart is thus summed up by Prof Ranade on page 
477 of his book — The Dnyaneshxaan the greatest work 
hi Slarathi on mysticai philosophy composed by the Saint 
Dnyaneshn’ar has been edited by various waiters, prominent 
among whom ore Sakhare Konte, Moxlgnonkar Kajwode and 
Banka tswomi Sakhare a edition of the Dtiyanei/nrari gave 
the first Marathi translation of that great work, and appeared 
m a revised form in 1915 from the Indira Proas, Poona 
Kunte a edition prmted at the Nlmayasagar Press, Bombay 
and revised In 1910 is a very handy edition and thoogh it 
does not contain any translation of the work os a whole it has 
atill some good footnotes and is very serviceable for original 
study Modgaonkar'a edition, 1907 was planned on a more 
ambitious scale. The different readings were ated in the 
footnotes, and an attempt at a glossary of the terms appearing 
m the Dnyantshwan was made by the editor after a compara 
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tive review of the meanings of the same words appearing in 
different contexts m different parts of the said work. Rajwade’s 
edition ( Dhulia, 1909 ), which was intended to give a redaction 
of the DiiyatiesJiwan earlier than that revised by Eknath, con- 
tains a good introduction on grammar, and a second attempt 
was made by him to produce a glossary of the difficult vords 
occurring in the Dnyancshioan on the aforesaid pattern The 
latest work on the DnyaiicsUxoait is that of BankatswamT, 
who, in collaboration with a number of scholars, has produced 
a Marathi translation of the DnyaiiesJnoan which will neces- 
sarily repay close study. A complete English translation of 
this greatest w^ork in Maharashtra Mysticism, the Dnyan- 
eshwarJ, is badly necessary, and let us hope that it is produced 
at no very distant date In that rvay, the entire Dnyan- 
eshwarJ may be made available to English readers ’ It wnll 
interest the reader to know that in preparing this present work 
for the press, when we were comparing the English translation 
of the 18th ( the last ) chapter in the Diiyaneshx<jan with the 
original Marathi written by Dnyaneshivar, in our corrections we 
sought to ensure that the translation by Dr Abbott and Pandit 
Godbole gi\en on pages 142-275 was a combination of the 
interpretations given in the Marathi commentaries by Sakhare 
v(pp. 706-867) and Bankatswami ( pp 644-787 ). 



CHAPTER XIV 


DNYANESHWAR A BRIDGE BETWEEN 
TWO ERAS 

1 Ceremonialitra Of Pro-Dnyaneahwar Days 

In closing section 5 on Hlndo Renascence Penods In 
onr first chapter vro \ entured to express the opiojon (ice p. 7) 
that DDj-aneshwar s distinctive religions coolribulion may have 
been a real Caclor in the fifth period of Hindu Renascence by 
providing materials in hla boohs for the great bhakti reaction 
against the for m alism of a moribund philosophy This means 
that Dnyaneshwar s personality anti tea c h i ng constitute a 
bridge of passage betv^-een one Hindu religious era and another 
This is confirmed by Mr Tnmbak Gongadhar Dbaneshrar of 
Ahmednagar who, writing in the Ahmed n agn r Mamthi treatise 
on Dnyaneshvvar states (page 172 of Dnyoncs/itpar Dars/mir 
vol 1 ) that m order to grasp tbo true sigoificanco of Dnyan 
eahwars achievement a glance at tbo preceding history b 
nocesshry After the Aryan Rtthit had become settled m 
India they cfTected each changes in religion os were needed by 
tbo existing conditions The liberal minded among these Rixhts 
made on effort to include In Hindu society tbo non Aryans. 
As for the people themselves m cooiBe of time the belief be 
Came established among thorn that the way to God was the 
Karma ilarga by which was meant that neltber earthly nor 
spiritual happiness could be obtained apart from sacrifidol 
offerings and c erem ootal ritual Therefore for centuries cere 
monlal was the order of the day and the slightest deviation 
made the whole system valuoiess. One result was that those 
who observed the appointed ntnal d«pisod those who did not 
Then came Gautam Buddha who established his principles 
thereby maintaining loyalty to the original Aryan faith and 
doing away with these ceremonial developments. In his view 
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all men were equal and he quickly won the multitudes to his 
view, obtaining also royal patronage and bringing m what 
proved to be a new form of the Hindu religion Every hundred 
years or so the Buddhists held a Conference about their reli- 
gion, the first being called by King Ashoka about the year 200 
A D The second was held by Kamshka and after his Con- 
ference no more seems to have been held, with the consequence 
that the Buddliist religion became stationary, as no fresh 
research was being made regarding the principles of Buddhism 
or the authority on which Buddhism was based. 

2. Formalism And Literalism Of The Contemporary 
Religion 

Similarly Jainism sprang from Hinduism, the point of the 
Jain reformers being largely the same as that of the Buddhists, 
that too much emphasis was being placed on sacrifice and 
ritualistic practices The chief tenet of Jainism has always 
been Ahtinsa which in recent days has been so widely popu- 
larized by Gandhiji. In course of time, however, both Jainism 
and the Buddhists became as lifeless and formalistic as the 
contemporary Hinduism The authority for this statement is 
Dnyaneshwar himself who affirms m the Dnyaneshwau, 
chapter 13, verses 234-235, that some Jains dnnk water only 
after straining through a cloth, lest they should kill an insect 
and thereby commit himsa or murder , but they forgot that 
while straining the water through the cloth they actually killed 
the insects, thus committing the abhorred Inmsa Others of 
them, continued Dnyaneshwar, for fear of Inmsa neither cooked 
nor boiled their food , thereby starving, and thus overlooking 
the fact that in such an act they were guilty of a grave form of 
htmsa In this way Dnyaneshwar showed that the noble word 
ahtmsa had lost its spiritual meaning because of the sheer 
literalism of its devotees Dnyaneshwar made very clear 
therefore that the Jam religion had-entered on the same road 
of degeneration as the contemporary Hinduism. 
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3 Dnylmeshwmi' t Oteraiy And Moral Reform 

Prof S. N Chaphelcar, M A,^ LL. of Poona has 
pointed cut In the teccnd port of mlnmo 1 of Dns^nethwar 
Danhan page 375, that all good hteratoro can be decided by 
three tests first, its appropriateness for the time in ^riiich it 
15 written secondly the great qtnliUea of the author and of 
his literary merit as shown by bis subject and language and 
thirdly the entire tnaaaec of hu presentation. Tested by these 
three proo f s Dnyaneshwar must be regarded aa a great author 
In Dnyaneshwar % day there was on MOggerated importance 
given to the knowledge and bteial understanding of Sanskrit 
books, while the great pnndples of the Vedas and other sacred 
books were ne\ er expUmod to the common people In a way 
calculated to be undemood. High sounding words were used 
with the result that the common people were confused and 
perplexed. Exaggerated importance xras also given to ritoal 
obseri'ance. Then appeared Dnyaneshwar who produced a 
•work which in the simple but effective laognago of the current 
A-emacnlor enabled the ordinary folk to understand the lofty 
Vedas in words they coold grasp. Not only so, but Dnyan 
eshwar taught that just as by the Dnyjrt ^larga ( that is the 
•way of knowledge) so alto by the Bhakit Marga (that 
is the path of sincere devotion ) could Moksha (salvation as 
then understood ) be obtained In this way Dnyaneshwar 
created in the common people such a desire and hope of 
salvation that concerning many of bis day Dnyaneshwar 
could say as I>r Mocnlcol so felidtooily renders his words in 
Bugllsh 

' So dear the path of 6/ial^i they despise 

The great Rdease 

Moreover Dnyaneshwar also planted m the ?oii of Maharashtra • 
notlaiial life the seed of loyalty to God practical good 
behaviour and honest dally living In short, he laid the 
foundati on for moral refonn among Maharashtra a people. 
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4. Dnyaneshwar’s Genius 

Dnyaneshwar’s greatness as an author is indicated and 
explained in part by the greatness of the family from which he 
sprang, all of whose members, Nivrittmath, Sopandev and 
MuktabaT, were themselves writers of no mean order The 
fact which IS accepted by all the authorities, that the Dnyan- 
eshwarl was completed before its author died at the very 
early age of 22, -as seems to be indicated by the most rehable 
evidence, or 25 as one Ime of possibility would seem tO’ 
show, IS one of the most impressive proofs that Dnyaneshwar 
must have been a genius of unusual kind Indeed the generally 
accepted date of the Dnyaneshwan ( 1290 AD.) makes its 
author only 16 or 18 years of age at the time , and the utter 
absence of any evidence of a longer life for so great a gemus 
as Dnyaneshwar is one of the most astonishing aspects of a life 
marked by other astonishing features. In the 320-pag6 Marathi 
book we have referred to on pages 72-76, Mr M. D Altekar 
expresses doubts concerning the reliability of the tradition that 
Dnyaneshwar composed his unique poem so young. In what- 
ever way this point is settled, Maharashtrian scholars believe 
that one sure way of measuring Dnyaneshwar’s greatness 
IS to compare him with Shankaracharya Just as the latter in 
the ninth century had changed the face of Indian religion before 
he passed away at the early age of 32, so had Dnyaneshwar 
before he passed away possibly ten years younger. 

5. Dnyaneshwar Lays Foundations 

When we apply to Dnyaneshwar the third test mentioned 
above we are reminded of the saying so common all over 
Maharashtra that the foundation of Marathi religion and 
literature was laid by Dnyaneshwar, and that the summit is to 
be seen in Tukaram What that religion and literature were 
as presented by these men, and what they meant to the common 
people, both these aspects were eloquently set forth by the late 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar in a series of seven delightful 
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articles in the daily Times of Indus and later reprinted 
in a booklet of thirty pages in 1912 under the title 
The Heart cf Htndutem Sir Naiayan began by quoting the 
remark of the German critic Heme, directed against German 
philosopherBy that the moment a religion solicits the aid 
of philosophy its ruin is inevitable. But the reason 
Hinduism sur v i ves, said Sir Narayan despite its frequent 
though changing appeal to philosopfay is that Hinduism, as 
wo now see it, is not one religion but many a mixture of 
creeds and a cult of compromises. Writing on what he 
the dignity anH the degradation of Hinduism Sir 
Narayan went on to say that within the fold of Hinduism 
itself the fallibility of the Vedas and the degradation of idol 
worship have been proclaimed and asserted by large bodies 
of men who yet are acknowledged Hindus, Showing bow 
Hindus baffles definition. Sir Narayan went cm to quote a 
Shdstn friend who was steeped m the dialectics of the master 
mind, Shn Shankamcharya, and who observed The fact that 
people do not agree m their definition of Hinduism points of 
itself to its all compr^ensiveness. Hmdmsm continued the 
Shdstn baffles all definition like Brahma ( god ) whom it 
worships. The anaent Rishtt sought to define Brahma as 
This and Thai and fading ended by defining Brahma as 
“ Not This or That 

6 Mahar^htra • ReUgious Dcchne After Dnyaneshwar 
After Dnyanoshwar’s day the rdigious and moral con 
ditlon of Maharashtra gravely declined and even the bhaktt 
iaith, once fervent and simple and smcere, now became irra 
tional, iuperfiaal and bypocnticBl This was the sad state of 
things to which the message of Tukaram Rarodas and V S man 
Pandit was addressed m the seventeenth century Concerning 
the life-work for their people of Tukaram ( with his Abhangs ) 
end Ramdas ( with his Ddthodh } see volume 7 8 m this 

Poet Saints Senes Vamaa Pandit was bom at Bijapur m 
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1615, seven years after Tukaram and Ramdas who were both 
born m 1608. It'was not until some time spent on pilgrimage 
and in Sanskrit research that this profound scholar dedicated 
his great powers to Marathi literature. Then he produced a 
literal translation of the Bhagavadglfa and called it Samexshlok 
Gitd, then a full exposition of the Bhagavadgitd's teaching 
which he called Yaihditha Deeptkd (or True Covwietiiary), 
as contrasted with Dnyaneshwar’s great v/ork often called 
Bhdvdi tha Deepikd {or Suggestive Commeiitciry] For the 
common people of the Maratha race Vaman Pandit did a 
notable work, though too frequently he descended to a low and 
•vulgar, occasionally even obscene, level in his writings See our 
pages 26~27 After a great life’s work Vaman Pandit died in 
1678. Maharashtra's later religious developments and present- 
day tendencies lie beyond our present purview. 

7. The ‘ WarkarT Sect ’ 

One of the greatest factors in spreading the devotional 
flavour of Dnyaneshwar’s bhakti spirit in Western India during 
the past SIX or seven hundred years has been a religious sect 
called the Wdrkans, said to have been founded by Dnyanesh'war 
during the thirteenth century By the term xoBi is meant a 
time, a day, a season , wan means a periodical pilgrimage, and 
a Waikaii is a time-keeping pilgrim -who regularly goes on 
pilgnmages to such places as Alandi ( Dnyaneshwar’s birth- 
place ) These Wat kaids have probably been the chief factor 
in the popularizing of Hindu bJiakU ( or devotion ) in Western 
India They have been notable throughout their long history 
tor their preaching of equality ’ and have thereby provided 
what the official Bombay Gazetteer, volume 20 of 1835 (which 
see ), described as ‘ a valuable counterpoise to Brahmin domi- 
neering m the history of Maharashtra. How these Warkarls 
have achieved this, who they are, and what the principles which 
have enabled them to provide Maharashtra with an effectwe 
■offset to Brahmin exclusiveness, are questions we have answered 
in our Life And Teaching Of Tukaram ( pp 170-3 ). 



CHAPTER XV 


DNYANESHWARS PHILOSOPHY OF 
MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 

1 Doyaneshwaf An Out And Oat Monltt 

In a learned chapter on DnyaneshwaPa PhUosophy the 
■different achoola of thought coocoming Advaita are set forth 
by Prof S V Danddcar M An from page 10 of Volume 2* 
Part I of the Marathi work entitled DnySneshwar Darshan 
According to Prof Dandokar Dnymieshwar is a Purna 
AdvaittMt that is, a non-dnalist completely or m other words 
-a Mouist out and out Shankatacharya s philosophy Is nowa 
days often called Keval Advatta but from one point of view 
this descnpttOQ of Shankaraebarya a philosophy as contained in 
-the word Keval ( only or solely ) does not sufficiently explicate 
Dnyaneshwar s view to which Prof Dandekar therefore gives 
the term Piima (complete) Advaita or Monism pure and 
■simple e. g the Dnydnahjvan says in Chapter 13 verse 
949 Nothing exists but SplnL Unfortunately says Dando- 
kar there is attached to Sbankardcharya s expression Keval 
Advaita the meaning that it is only alter the whole of the 
material olemonta m the universe have been removed that 
Spirit alone exists. From Dnj'Moshwar’s standpoint, bow 
•ever says Prof Dandokar this is altogether inadequate as on 
explanation of Dnyaneahwar'e Puma Advaittsm a doctnne 
of complete non-doahstn, or Momsm pure and simple, which 
■alone can explam satia^torfly the meamng of the words 
‘‘Spint alone exists 

*2 Dnyaneihvmr 8 Monism ( Advaitiam ) Defined 

Dnyaneshwar’a Advaittal view U sot forth by Prof. Dande 
3mr (on his page 10 ) to Marathi which we render as follows 
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There is only One Spirit, Supreme and Alone That Supre'’^® 
Spirit takes to Itself clothing from the infinite variety of fd'"^ 
seen in the universe around us. From the great Shiva 
to the smallest blade of grass, or from the Supreme BrahmA 
the creeping ant, there pulsates One Spirit. It may ever* 
said that the idea of the One Spirit is so supreme as noP 
tolerate the idea suggested m the words that this Supre’^® 
Spirit fills the world, since that very confession would 0011''^^' 
the idea of dualism The one and only idea that must be 
m the mind is that the sole existent reality is Spirit, All-Dd^’" 
nant and Alone In tuo brief pages Prof Diindekar traces 
Advaifa idea from Vedic times and then states Shank^^' 
chatya’s positvou m half a verse ‘ Brahma alone is trP^^ ’ 
the world IS illusion , the individual soul is the Brahma, 
there is nothing else ’ It was after Shankaracharja 
wandered all over India, arguing with the Buddhists of 
time, with those belonging to MImamsa schools of thoP^^^^» 
and with those holding the Sankhya philosophv, that he ( 
karacharya) put forth his advaiUst view It was bec^^^® 
Shankaracharj'a was confronted everi'where by the exi^*-^°^ 
views that his works have upon them such a controvr’-^’^^ 
stamp. This also explains why one particular aspect of 
karacharya’s Advaitist philosophy seeks to prove the 
existence of matter and the falsity of the world, as J 
Mackenzie (quoted by Dandekar) says ‘ Agnosticisrh ^ 
kind of alembic whereby matter is first dissolved in 
reappear as something that is more nearly akin to spint ’ 

3 Dnyaneshwar No Slavish Follower Of Shan^^*^^“ 
charya 

Dnyaneshwar must have had before him Shankarach^D'3. s 
commentary on the Bhagavadgita, says Prof Dandekar’ 
holds that Shankaracharya’s date was 788—820 A D. 1 
also Dr S K Belvalkar’s opinion as given in his V edant 
Philosophy of 1929, though other opinions are held 
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bhaakarachaoti s exact date (seo page 13 ia Dnyanesbvar 
Darthan) Professor Dandckar maintaius ( on pages 14-15) 
that Dnyanesh war was not a slavish follower of Shankara 
charj-a, and ca page 15 ho R»'cs reasons why Dojaneshwar 
developed hla own \ncw on the whole mbject of Advatia, 
ffupportjog hu position by o rjuolatjons, two bong taken from 
Dn>‘ane5bT\'ar 5 rflmn/aniibAirr tm> from bis Dnyaneshvan 
and one from his 65 \er$es to Changdcs usually referred to ns 
Changdev PatatJitt On page 25 m the first paragraph Prof 
Dandekir recapitulates the difference between Dnyaneshwar s 
Puma .Adem/o and Shankarachatyas Aevfll Advoi/a and he 
says for substance So far we have discussed Dnyaneshwar s 
full Advatia Now let us look at the connection between 
Puma Advatia Keval Advatia Vuhtthia Advatia and 
Shttddha Advatia We have already seen the relation bet 
ween the heval Advatlitm of Shank'amchar>'a and the Puma 
Advatlttm of Dnyaneshwar Both these men were full 
Advatltslt except that one of them, Shanlmrardi a r ^ n, accepted 
the idea of non existence in order to refute the errort held by 
others The result of this was the tendeucy among some of 
Shankamcharya 8 followers to accept the principle that non 
existence was to be regarded as being on an equality with the 
One Spirit But to Dnyaneshwar the only possible Advatia 
that could be accepted was in its pore form and there is no 
objection in saying that from one standpoint Dnyaneshwar has 
revived the tea ch ing of Shanlmracfaarya but m an indopcn 
dent form. 

4 Dnyaneshwar s EuenUal Monism Compared With 
Ramanuja s Dualism 

On the difference between the Puma Advatia of Dnyan 
eshwarandtbe Vtshtshia AdvaUa Prof. Dandekar 

( on page 35 ) ho l ds there is no oiraJlanty whatever Ramanuja 
IS a Ytihishla Advaitist because be holds to multiformity but 
Dnyaneshwar Is a Momst pure and simple. This had previ 
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ously been made clear on page 13 where Prof Dandekar 
expressed the opinion that the view held by Ramanuja was- 
really a dualistic view, though he has come to be accepted 
under the name of non-dualist No doubt there is a vital 
place given to hhakti in Ramanuja’s scheme of things But 
this bliaktt permanently divides the Absolute into various 
parts, just as if a mother were to cut up her own child into 
several pieces and thereby destroy it Resuming on page 25, 
Prof Dandekar says that to a merely superficial and external 
point of view there appears a similarity between Dnyaneshwar 
and Ramanuja on two issues, viz., their examination of non- 
existence and their method of refuting it But between 
Ramanuja and Dnyaneshwar, Prof. Dandekar holds there is 
one very clear diflference, that while both doubt non-existence, 
Ramanuja becomes a dualist and Dnyaneshwar remains a pure 
Mo\iist , the only point of agreement between the two being 
their inability to accept the idea of non-existence As for the 
remaining aspects of their two philosophies there is a world 
of difference between them. 

5. The Difference Between Dnyaneshwar And 
Vallabacharya 

On the same page Prof Dandekar discusses the Pui no- 
Advaita of Dnyaneshwar and the Shuddha Advaita of 
Vallabhacharya. To a superficial observer these two views 
might appear to be very much the same , yet Vallabhacharya 
became a Shuddha AdvatUst, while Dnyaneshwar became a 
Puma Advaitist In reality there is no similarity between 
their two philosophies For on the one hand Vallabacharya 
considers Krishna who was the son of Vasudev as the Supreme 
Spirit, and he advocates what is called the Pushit Mdrga 
( probably a special term for Bhaktt Mdrga ), the goal of which 
is to offer to your gui u your body, mind and wealth On the 
other hand, though Dnyaneshwar is a devotee of the same 
Krishna, yet the hhakU of which he speaks is related to that 
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Snpreme Spint wbo transcends fiunt place and time, as- 
Dnyaneshwar ebows m his Amntauubhav ( IV 37 ) by a 
striking simile that the god outgrows his temple. This means 
a bhakit which has each a \aew of the divine as to tra n sce n d 
all idea of time and place. Thus the distinction between the 
bhakit of Vallabacharya and of Dnyaneshwar is a difference as- 
wide apart as the two poles. 

6 The SpinhiaJ And The Intellectual Combined 

On page 9 of his essay on Dnyaneshwar s philosophy Prof 
Dandekar divides mystics into two classes Both classes have 
acquired the joy of spiritual experience, hot those belonging to 
the first class qmte ignore all scientific discussion on the subject 
and its practical application to life while those of the second 
have on equally real ezpeneoce but do not gl\'e up all 
enquiry or research It was to this second class that 
Dnyaneshwar belonged He knew by personal experience the 
foil force of the Hindu pbtlosopblcal expression I am That 
but in addition there was m Dnyaneshwar a unique combination 
of spiritual experience and of intellectual penetration, so that 
all one^idedness was avoided. Prof Dandekar points out on 
page 17 the farther interesting aspect of Dnyaneshwar s 
Advatta or non^dualistic philosophy that it is based wholly on 
perBonal experience This fact is far reaching in unportance^ 
For Dnyaneshwar is no atheist despismg the Vedas a point 
there IS DO need to develop, though worthy of menbon. It is 
wellknown that he bad the highest reverence for the Vedae as 
Shruiis winch means that he regarded the Vedas and the- 
Upaniahads as being revealed truth. ProL Dandekar 
as all important ha opinion that though Dnyaneshwar had 
this profound reverence for the Hindu Scriptures ( htamJJy 
the Shrutts ) yet he had attamed to this position by virtue 
of an mdopCDdent perBortal rehgiota experience, consistently 
regardmg the Vedas from ithe solo pomt of view of mward. 
apiritual life. 
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7. The ‘ Experientialist ’ To Whom Personal Religion 
Has Final Authority 

Three points of literary and religious significance are 
emphasized by Prof Dandekar on page 17 of the essay 
referred to. Ftrst, while this personal and independent aspect 
of spiritual experience occasionally appears in the Dnyaii- 
eshwarJ, yet since that work is a commentary on another work, 
there is no great scope for developing this personal aspect of 
the subject Secondly, this personal mystical basis of Dnyan- 
eshwar’s entire Advaita philosophy is made clearer in Dnyan- 
eshwar’s own Ainntdnuhhav where in the 3rd chapter and 
the sixteenth and seventeenth verses, by way of confirming his 
own view held independently, Dnyaneshwar quotes the state- 
ment of the two Hindu deities Krishna and Sadashiv Now 
the remarkable point is that immediately after Dnyaneshwar 
has quoted these instances of the two Hindu gods, his own 
personal expenence is given supreme prominence by bubbling 
over in the words of the Amritdmibhav in, 18 which can 
only mean , ‘ But please do not infer from my quoting the 
words of Shiva and of Vallabha ( a synonym for Vishnu ) that 
it IS because I follow them that I maintain this view Not at 
all , for even had these two deities not said so, I should still 
have maintained the position from my own experience ’ 
Thirdly, Prof Dandekar points out on page 18 that Dnyan- 
eshwar quotes from the Mundaka Upamshad a verse to the 
effect that all our experience of the world is simply due to 
Brahma’s own experience in and through us But m Ainnt- 
dnubJiav X, 18 Dnyaneshwar makes the comment that the ten 
Upantshads cannot go any further than this, for even they can 
describe the experience in negative terms only , since the expe- 
nence after all, is inexpressible , hence, says Dnyaneshwar, ‘ I 
have therefore taken the deep plunge into the direct experience 
itself.’ In view of this state of things m Dnyaneshwar’ s 
writings. Prof Dandekar feels justified in giving the name of 
Experientialist ’ to Dnyaneshwar as a mystical philosopher in 
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Hindtusxn. On this aS important pomt of Dnyanasliwar 
Tegardlng his own religions experience as possessing anthonty 
of a 6Qal character Prof Dandelcar quotes on page 18 two of 
Dnyaneshwar s lines from the Amrttanubhav, chapter 7, 
•verse 290 

•8. Intellectiul Mythdam of Dnyaneshwar 

This has been wdt Bommanzed in Part I pages 25-179, 
•of Professor R. D Ranadoa noble volome of 494 pages 
entitled Indian Slyttiatm Myattatm In Elaharathtra 
pnbllshed in December 1932 as volome seven m the History 
<if Indian Phflotophy ITita able work was Issoed under the 
patronage of the University of Bombay The outlmo scheme 
■of the great senes of which ft formed a part was first 
annonncad m December 1918 by that notable savant of the 
East who lived in Poona, Dr Sir Ramaknahna Gopal 
Bbandarkar who gave the scheme his warm a pp roval 
Professor R- D Ronade s volume has been ngbtly pronoonced 
* a masterpiece. His definition of m3rstici5m is that it is a 
'* sfient enjoyment of God, or a direct. Immediate, first hand, 
instinctive apprehension of God. An appreciative, tbongh 
•wisely discnmmatmg review of this able book froirf the 
Christian standpoint appeared from the pen of that missionary 
scholar the Rev Alexander Robertson m The National 
■Chrfiriof* Courtcjf Reviete of October 1933 and one from 
the Hindu standpoint by Mr V V Peshpande in The Mahrditd 
Engl i sh columns of August 13 1933 which pleaded foe *a 
snore detailed examination of the phflosopby of theBhdgavate 
Mr Deshpando entered a caveat, as wo thipk jnstly against the 
idea of the Oolna being supposed to have enjoyed Shn Krishna 
sn their mystical reolisatiaa. 
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A GREAT MAHARASHTRIAN ON THE 
SECRET OF THE ‘GITA’ 

1. Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s *Gita Rahasya’ 

August 1st has been notable for two decades past as the 
date when there breathed his last that towering Maharashtrian 
and All-India leader, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the Chitpavan 
Brahmin who passed away at the age of 64 on August 1st 1920 
in Bombay City. We were hvmg m Bombay at the time and 
can never forget the vast crowds that assembled for his crema- 
tion on the sands at Chowpati not far from Wilson College^ 
B. G. Tilak has unjustly been described as a mere demagogue. 
Those who do him that injustice forget that he was founder 
and editor of the Kesari, the most popular vernacular news- 
paper m the Marathi language with a present-day circulation 
twice a week of over 22,000 copies They forget also it was his 
aggressive genius that first brought about the imion between 
politics and Hinduism which has made Patnotism itself a 
rehgion in India. This may be regarded by some as a doubtful 
benefit to India, but if it be true that Deccan Brahmins are the 
most militant in India, it is due largely to B. G. Tilak who 
thus became a foe to be respected by all who difiered from him.. 
Sir Valentine Chirol called him ‘ the father of modern Indian 
unrest , ’ but his greatest claim on the affection of religiously 
minded India is his acknowledged success in expounding and 
applying to modem conditions the message of the Bhagavad- 
gJtd, the message Dnyaneshwar first put mto Marathi in his 
Dnydneshwart This ‘far-famed’ scripture of India’s people 
has had countless tributes paid to it and it is largely because 
B. G Tilak spent his years in prison preparing his exposition 
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of the sacred booh of edacoted Hindus that hla mme is so 
enshrined in India s heart. Though be wrote several other 
boohs, Lohamanya Tflak’s own fame as on author will rest on 
this great Marnthi work of nearly nine hundred pages entitled 
Glia Rahatya, a title which means The Secrei (if the Gita* 
This immense work has owed much of its popularity to the 
fact that it was wnttea by B. G TiTak when he was in prison 
at Mandalay from 1908 to 1914 for activities and methods 
which the Bomboy High Court in a famous tnal prono un ced 
sediUoui. When he was released In 1914 he astounded the 
world by commending the justice of the British cause in the 
war of 1914-18 to his fellow In di a ns , n fact which was no 
small factor in rallying India to the side oX the Allies After 
he bad put the finishing touches to his book it was published 
in 1915 Twenty years later to 1935, the first volume of the 
English translation was poblished and was followed a few 
months later by the second volume the two reaching a total of 
nearly 1,300 pages. The English work bears the double title 
Gita Rahatya or the Saeaco of Karma Yosa This Eng 
llsh translation reflects high credit on the translator Mr B S. 
Sokthankar M A., LL. Q. a Bombay High Court SoUator 
Like the first editlou of the original Marathi work the English 
tnmslaticn was first published in an edition of 10 000 copies 
and op to 1935 there had been five Marathi editions, seven In 
Hindi, two to Gujamthi and one each in Bengali Kanareae 
Tdugu and Tamil. 

2 Critical Edition Of The Mahahhorata 

The Song Of The Blessed, as the title of tho Bhaeavad 
^ta is translated mto English is the name of the religions 
and philosophic poem of ntoe hundred Sanskrit verses which 
is inserted as an episode in the sixth book of the almost 
encyclopaedic Mahabharata We wonder sometimes bow 
many people are aware of tho fact that for over two decades 
there has been m process of preparation in Poona City a 
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critical edition of the MahabhTirata of winch 40,000 •ihlokas 
( or verses ) have thus far been published at a cost of nearly 
three and a half lakhs of rupees This is one of the greatest 
literary enterprise in the historj of the world’s literature and 
is m charge of the Director and Chief Editor of the Bhanddrkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Dr. V S Sukthankar, the brother 
-of B. G. Tilak’s English translator. It is an imprcssue 
demonstration of the culture and learning m present-day India 
to be permitted to visit the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute in Poona and to sec the array of Sanskrit pundits 
at work on the thousands of different renderings that arc 
found in manuscripts of the Mahabharata including the 
Bhagavadgtta with a view' to producing an authoritative 
edition of the greatest epic of India, and indeed, one of the 
greatest of all lime. 

3. Krishna’s Advice To The Dejected Warrior 

In our Avar-stricken w'orld it is worthy of note that the 
Bhagavad^td, which is far and away India’s most treasured 
scripture, has a war situation for its setting The hostile but 
closely related clans of the Kaura\as and the Pandavas, after 
years of disputes, were facing each other in open combat on 
the Kurukshetra ( or plain of the Kurus ) reputed to have been 
not far from the site of the modem Delhi. At this critical 
point in the Mahabharata story it is that Krishna is repre- 
sented as preaching the Gttd to Arjun, the famous archer of 
the Pandavas because he hesitates to begin a fight with near 
xelatives Let us here quote, but abbreviate, B. G Tilak’s 
dramatic description of the scene . ‘ When Arjun began to see 
-who had come to fight with him, his next of km, relations, 
inends, maternal uncles, paternal uncles, brothers-m-law, and 
oreahsmg that in order to win the kingdom of Hastinapur, he 
would have to kdl these people, and thereby incur the greatest 
lOf sms, the destruction of one’s own clan, his mmd suddenly 
became dejected If he fought, it would be a fight with his own 
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people and tberd^y bo •would Incur the torriblo am of killing 
lua Eincestora preceptors, and relatives and If ho did not 
fight ho would bo failing In his <fnty as a ■wamor The Loka 
mn^ yn contmucs Arjan was indeed a great wamor bat 
•when he was caught in the moral not of righteouanea and 
unrlghteoosness ho felt faint ha hair rceo on end the bow In 
his fdl down and ho suddenly fiopped down in his chariot 
crying “ I shall not fight I I do not wish to enjoy that 
happing which is steeped In the blood of my own relati^ves 
killed m warfare, and burdened with their corses. It Is true 
the •wamor religion is there, but If on that acconnt I have 
to Incur such terrible sins os killing my grandfathers, brethren 
or preceptors, then may that warrior religion and warrior 
morality go to perdlnon If my conscience does not con 
dder it premier to commit such terrible sins, then however 
sacred the •warrior religion may be of what nse is it to me in 
these orcam stances ? When m this wa^ his ccmsdeDce began 
to pnek him and he became uncertain as to his duty and 
he did not know which path of duty to follow he snrtendored 
himself to Shn Krishna, who preached the Gita to him and. 
make bun take op the fight. This is the book of which 
Gandinit sdd twenty years ago that the Giia is an allegory in 
favour of the doctnne of non resistance. No wonder The 
Indian Social Reformer said of GandhijTs •view This is 
sheer casuistry 

4. GandhTfl And India s Gita Jayantl 

For the past sixteen years every December has seen m 
many parts of India the Gtta Jayanit or Gita Cclebrabons. 
Fearing the results of such celebrations GandhijI wrote In 
December 1926 as follows The idea of a Gitd Day and 
the manner m which yon •want it observed does not appeal 
to me at all What is more I do not agree with the 
mterpretatlon you have songht to put upon it Referring 
to this letter from Gandbiji, Mr G V Ketkar who la 
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Secrotary of the Gita Dharma Mandal 'in Poona, said in an 
article in the Mahratta on 'December 22, 1939 . ‘ It was natural 
lor GandhTjl who is so keen on preaching and advocating 
unalloyed Ahtmsa to feel that the Gitajayanti would perMps 
-unduly emphasize the setting of war in which the Gita has 
ibeen revealed ’ Mr. Ketkar added * The setting of the Gita has 
.proved very awkward for many m the past. It must continue 
to be so for many at pr^ent and in future too. One may 
wriggle out of that awkward fix by any tortuous and curcuit- 
ous reasoning. But one cannot tear the Gita out of its context, 
however much one wishes it. It will be wrong also to go to 
the other extreme and so to magnify out of all proportion the 
significance of the warlike setting of the Gita as to overwhelm 
and submerge its main theme. This mam theme is not war, 
but duty m general which might include even war at times, 
war not of your choice but one forced on you by others. ’ The 
Gita Dharma Mandal of which Mr. G. V. Ketkar is the 
secretary is a society founded m 1924, its chief article of faith 
being * the Phdosophy of Action ’ expounded by Lokamanya 
Tilak as his secret key to unlock the mysteries of the Bhaga- 
vadgitd. During its 15 years the Mandal has spent over 
RSi 30,000 on its various activities Hindu authorities have 
concluded that the day on which Krishna was reputed to have 
preached the Gita was at a time which comes every year in the 
month of December, hence the annual Gita Jayanti at that 
time. This is not the place to discuss m full the correctness 
or otherwise of Lokamanya Tilak’s interpretation and applica- 
tion of the Gitd message. Suffice to say that he has had his 
able critics among his own people. 

5. The ‘ Gita ' A Poor Defence Of War 

Consider for a moment the view of another able Hindu 
contemporary. In an article entitled ‘Stray Thoughts,’ in 
The Indran Social Reformer for April 12, 1941, its former 
editor, the veteran social reform leader, Mr. K. Natarajan, had 
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following striking lines — My feeling towards war Is 
ranch the same os that of Arjon on the battlefield of Korn 
kshetnu The social demoraloation and the functional confn 
eion resulting from war ore a tremendonsly high price to pay 
for its illnsory benefits. The Bhagavadgiia as an apcdogetic 
of war has always seemed to me to be unsatisfactory Shn 
TCrishna a arguments orging Arjnn to fight belong to the 
category of begging the question ** It is on Aryan infamous, 
not to fight. Yoor friends will pomt their finger of scorn at 
you. If you die In battle you go to heaven if you emerge 
victorious out of it yon have the whole world at your feet. 
Your enemies have destroyed themselves by their misconduct, 
yon are bat the Instrument to execute the doom of Nemesis 
The attempt throoghoat is to hypnotizo the clear -eyed Arjun 
into precipitating himself into the fight. The events as 
recorded m the hlahahharata itself show beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that Arjon s fears all came true. The sequel of the 
war and the victory was a wholesale damoraJintion of the 
Hindus from which they never recovered The Oita as a 
metaphysical and ethical treatise has a high value but it Is very 
poor stuff as a defence of war My friend Professor J B 
Pratt of Williams College, one of the leading American autho- 
rities on Indology has, lo his arbde is the Vedanta Ketan 
drawn largely upon the Gita for amraonltlon against the anti 
war attitude. But be is obliged finally to resort to the same 
question begging tactics as the Gtfa Those who are against 
war he says, are rimply trymg to save their nVinf Perhaps 
he IS right but some of these men have feced heavy odds in 
their iife-iong fight agamst social wrongs If is genoralfy 
admitted that physical courage is a comparatively more common 
quality in mm tKnn mocul courage 

6 Hinduism And National Movements 

No one who has taken the trouble to go through the 
massive work by Lokamanya TUak on the secret of the Otta t 
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message whether m the 1,300 English pages, as we have done,, 
or m the nearly 900 Marathi pages in Marathi, will not desire- 
to withhold any meed of praise from the author of so great a. 
work But there is another side of the picture, and the histo- 
rian may well ask whether the rabid and nation-destroying 
‘ communahsm ’ of the recent decades in India may not have 
been fostered in great part by the new * Philosophy of Action 
which B. G. Tilak had already emphasized long before he set 
it forth in the pages he wrote at Mandalay. (Early in January 
this year, 1941, Mr. Ramchandra Rao, newly appointed to 
represent India in South Africa, urged all students to remove the 
word ‘ communahsm ’ from their dictionary.) Unfortunately 
the Lokamanya’s welding together of Hinduism and politics 
was not always on the highest moral levels This has been 
one reason for the widely misinterpreted impossibility of Indian 
Christians identifying themselves with such ‘ national ’ mam- 
festations so called, resulting in many Indian Chnstians being 
unjustly charged with ‘ denationalization ’ on many occasions, 
whereas very often it was nothmg but high Christian principles 
that compelled their abstention from such idolatrous forms of 
‘ national ’ celebrations. An example sufficient to illustrate 
this IS one supphed by the life of Mr. B. G. Tilak himself who 
made the worship of Ganpati a rallying centre for the patriotic 
zeal of India’s educated youth, when the songs sung at these 
Ganpati festival aimed at deepenmg the passion of their 
patriotism. 

7, Casuistry And National Righteousness 

Some of the newspaper articles appearing at the time 
of celebrating the Lokamanya Tilak anniversary show that 
the weaker side of this great man is still influencing many 
people Therefore we hope it will not be thought amiss for us 
to warn Indian leaders regarding the danger of imitating that 
weaker side For it is sometimes forgotten that one of the 
Lokamanya’s favounte Sansknt texts was to the effect that 
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in poUbcs we sboold do to othorg as they do to tu, and that 
one of his vernacular proveihs meant that ‘ any stick 13 good 
enough to beat a dog with Dr Macnicol once went so far as 
to say that B G TUak*a waa the voice of the Indian 
casuist, and we have it on the antbority of Gandhijl that in 
talk with him the Lt^camanya would frankly and bluntly say 
truth and untruth were only relative terms, but at the bottom 
there was no such thing as truth and untruth* It was this 
* poisonous doctrine that lay at the root of much of B G Tflaks 
delectivoNabooalism* Writing in thoI>fly5nodaya of Febru 
ary 22 1923 Dr Macnlcol applied these things as foUoivs 
There is no greater injury that anyone can do to India in the 
political eidiero during the present f u r u ta tl ve penod of her pub- 
he life than to suggest that it is expediency and not ngbteoos 
cess that exalteth a nation* These counsels of worldly 
wisdom if they became the guiding prindples cd: any people a 
life, will bnng to her a 8w<tra^ which will inevitably mean dis^ 
honour and a lowenug of the whole level of thought and 
aquation* / 

8 MUappIication Of The Gita 

^ What thL<» kind of thing has meant in the linking together 
of patriotism and idolatry heconies deer when it is remembered 
that Ganesh or Ganpab U the most popular deity m the 
viOages of India where certain idolatrous celdnations are 
among India s greatest curses. Nor was It only that the 
Lokamanya fostered iddatry for the Ufe^record of the author 
of the Otta Raha*ya is sadly marred by hia fierce opposition 
to the noble moral effort represented by the Ago of Consent 
Bill in 1890 which was mtrodneed to mitigate the indescribable 
wrongs and sufferings of Hindu child-mamagc. His infinenco 
as propretor of the Kesan was seen In his use of its columns 
to denounce as renegades and traitors to Hinduism all those 
Hindus who eupportod ti^ crying need of Indian social reiorm, 
though It was happily p l aced on India s statute-book as an Act 
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in 1891. In an arhcle reviewmg the past ‘fifty years’ in the 
tealm of social reform, The Indian Social Reformer of 
September 7, 1940 said that Mr. B G Tilak ‘objected to the 
hhlding of the Indian National Social Conference m the same 
pavilion as the Congress because the Conference had supported 
the Age of Consent Bill of 1890 and advocated social reforms 
which (m Tilak’s Judgment) were calculated to weaken the 
political movement by creating splits in the community and 
giving a handle to opponents. This was m 1895 ’ Nor was 
this all For B. G Tilak misused and misapplied his great 
powers by stating in public that ‘ the Divine Krishna teaching 
in the Gita tells us we may kill even our teachers and our 
kinsmen, ’ and that people should ‘ rise above the Penal Code 
into the rarefied atmosphere of the sacred Bhagavadgitd. ’ 
Such things as these were followed by his arrest on June 24, 1908 
and to his six years ’ imprisonment. Happily we can add on 
the authonty of The Indian Social Reformer of September 7, 
1940 that ‘ the Lokamanya in his later years shed his antipathy 
to social reform and reformers and even cooperated with them 
to some extent.’ 

9. Subordination Of Ethics And Social Reform To 
‘ Patriotic ’ Politics 

Nevertheless for anyone who would understand India’s 
pohtical and social reform developments in the closing decades 
of the last century and the first decade of the present century, . 
a knowledge is essential of the histone combats between the 
casuistical methods of the Lokamanya B. G Tilak and the 
noble ideals of that selfless worker Gopal Ganesh Agarkar who 
died much too young m 1895. After breaking with the Loka- 
manya, Agarkar founded and edited an Anglo-MarathT paper 
called Sndhdrak ( or ‘ Reformer ’ ) and he was one of a 
mighty trio of whom the other two were such giants as M G. 
Ranade and G K Gokhale who championed the cause of 
India's women in the passing of the Age of Consent Bill 
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referred to above. Thb the Lolominra opposed oalmolbly 
on the plea that it was intolerabJc that a foiclirn Government 
sbonid force such a p*ecQ of leffislation upon a subject people 
but who tbouRh he posed os inch a pcrfcrvKlly Orthodox 
Hindn, la reality considered rchj?ioa raerdy as a means of 
firing the masses with enihosiasTn for his own cause which 
was, first and last, political, since with the I^kunanya 
ethics were subordinated to patriotism These arc the words 
of that sympathetic wnter oo Indian politics Dr H C. £« 
Zacharas in hii Renasceni InJta { pages 50-51 ) who for a 
fmitful penod edited the weekly SemTn/ 0/ /odiir Those 
who wonld like to pursue these matters in detail should consult 
hir M D AJtekare hlorathi Life of Agarlax of whom hlr 
IL G Pradhan states that U the cause of social reform has 
made greater pre^ess in the Deccan than In any other 
PreaHnee, it is dao largely to bis teachings ( Jndia s Slru£S^c 
Sor Swaraj, jv 69 ) In pointing out these things we jire far 
from implying that casnhtical methods are employed only by 
Hinda leaden such os the Lokainas)^, for it is well to remem 
ber what Lord Foaaonby said in 1932 in his book entitled 
FaJtehood In War Time In war tune failure to lie b 
negligence, the doubting of a lie n misdemeanour the dedam 
tIoD of truth a crime. \Vheo war b declared, truth b the first 
casualty 

10 Problem of the Hbtoricity of the Bhagavadfilta' 
Narrative 

It b iKit a pleasant affirmation to make concerning to 
notable a work as the C7<a J?aAajya by Lokamanya Tilak, 
bnt almost every reference made to the Bible in thb book of 
anch widespread Influence b wrong in its interpretation and 
some of the cases ore tniptbiog and almost unpardonable In 
60 great n scholar An even weaker aspect of the Lokn 
manya s exposition of the Oita Is hb fofluro to deal with the 
question of the btstoridty of the narrative In the WoftS 
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hharaia of which the Gita forms n part. Not only is it 
that ‘there is no reference to Krishna m contemporary 
foreign literature,’ but many great investigators ha\c 
been driven to the conclusion which was expressed by the 
leading scholar m the East, the late Dr Sir R G Bhandarhar, 
who stated on the occasion of his inaugural address when 
opening the Bhandarkar Institute at Poona in July 1919 that 
‘ the occurrences reported in the Mahahharata cannot be re- 
garded as strictly historical ’ This has been expanded by that 
great Brahmo Samaj scholar of Calcutta, Pandit Sitanath 
Tattvabhushan, as follows ‘ Krishna’s historicity as a religious 
teacher is more than doubtful. ’ After speaking of the * ficti- 
tious nature of the MahahJiat aia story, specially of its central 
figure, Krishna, ’ the Pandit went on to say • ‘As to Krishna, 
his relation with the mam story of the Mahahharata is slight, 
and m the ongmal narration of the war he may have been quite 
absent. . The temptation to invent a god or to develop and 
popularize a god, already receiving worship from some people, 
was very great The secret of the spread of Buddhism must 
soon have been found out by the Brahmins. It w^as the posi- 
tion of Buddha as the central figure in his religion. ’ Pandit 
Tattvabhushan concludes by affirming that ‘ the earliei^ Vaishna- 
vas knew Knshna was not historical.’ To this statement of the 
Calcutta Brahmo Pandit m 1920 we have never seen any answer. 
The gravity of such a position we point out on a later page. 

11. Beauty And Inadequacy Of The ‘Gita’ 

It would, however, be blindness and sheer prejudice to 
refuse to acknowledge ‘ the beauty and power ’ of the Gita 
which Prof A. A Macdonell truly says ‘ is unsurpassed in any 
other work of Indian literature ’ The Gita as literature is rightly 
highly praised Then how shall its religious and spiritual value 
be appraised ? Has this greatest religious book of India any 
contribution to make to those who are learning the lessons of 
life in the school of Jesus ? The present writer honestly be- 
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Ilercs it has not and his reasos for tuch a belief wiU be found 
in chapter XXVI bcsintrioff from the word ' Secondly In the 
secUoQ on *The Secret of CertUade and In the section entitled 
* Historically Trustworthy and Ethically Salisfyujff 
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INDIAN CHRISTIAN APPRAISAL 

1. Poem Of Dedication To Dnyaneshwar By Mrs» 
Venubal Modak 

The following is an English translation of the beautiful 
dedicatory poem found at the opening of the first volume of 
the Marathi work entitled Dnyaneshwar Darshan presented 
to the assembled company at Nevasa on the occasion of the 


1934 celebrations. 

(1) 

I bow in salutation to Dnyaneshwar. 

(2) 

I bow m salutation to the Dnyaneshwart w'hich 
teaches the secret of the Bhagavadgtta. 

(3) 

So may the world be blest by tasting the nectar 
of this service of the Lord 

(4) 

I bow m love to the Aim itanuhhav where God 
IS seen as a Cloud of Mercy 

(5) 

Dnyaneshwar wrote his loving verses to Changdev 
in explanation of the identity of the divine and 
the human. 

(6) 

Dnyaneshwar’s Pdsashtt ( his 65 verses ) to 
Changdev convinced his mind of the truth of 
the Vedanta, and won his obeisance. 

(7) 

Devotion to the Lord is the means of salvation 
and I bow to the Hanpdth which implants the 
seed of this devotion , 

(8) 

In order to save the soul in this tvorld by making 
salvation easily obtainable. 
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( 9 ) I bow to tbce Dnyaoeshwar to thy brotberB and 
tby lister 

(10) I bow to thy books, for by such obosance my 
body and mind oro blest 

(11) You have set forth the Ideal that serving God 

ftr yj serving mnn oTo ODO ood the same thing 

(12) My one hope is mjitlf to become thus blest by 

thus serving 

This beantlfol dedicatory poem by the well known Ind ian 
Christian lady of Ahmodnagar Invites the following comments *“ 
Ftrsi it Is altogether httlng and beantlfol that on Indian 
Christian shbnld thus closely Identify herself with the Dnyan 
eshwar celdrration at Ne\-asa In 1934 Secondly It a pitAable 
that the English meaning Mra. Venuhal Modak would giv'O In 
each line to the term I bow ( namana ) in this benntlfnl 
dedicatory poem is the came meaning which the hte Korayan 
Vaman TQak gives to the word m his Chnttdyan (Chapter 1| 
verse 54 etc,) where the prmco of Mamthi poets uses the word 
( tuxmana ) In the sense of salotaticm as disUnct from the 
deeper significance of worship. That this is Namyan Vaman 
TQak 8 meaning Is clear from bis words m Chapter 1 verses 
77-78, also where be warns bis reader* against attaching the 
mean i ng of worship'* In relatton to the Indian poets (Chapter 1 
verses 107-109 ) and In relation to nature ( Chapter 1, verses 
54-76 ) etc. These verses have been rendered by J C 
Winslow as follows — 

Next Nature, low to thee I bow 
Prune utterance of the Lord divine, 

Mirror in which His splendours shine, 

First Mother and instructress thou I 54 

Think not I fondly dream that thou 
A goddess art -ab I bo not wroth - 
One Is the Lord we 'worship both 
To Him in glad obeisance bow ! 
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Now I salute the poet throng, 

And before you m reverence lay 
This my Christayan, m what way 
Soe’er He may inspire my song. 

These are but love’s upwellings, spilled 

From my heart’s fulness , more 'twere vain 
To call them if as such ye deign 
To welcome them, my task’s fulfilled. 

’Tis Christ that did these words impart, 

Therefore let none to change them dare 1 
Most gladly would I rather bear 
Your dagger planted in my heart ! I. 107-9. 

Thirdly, worthy of note is the rarity from the Hindu 
standpoint of the idea conveyed by the eleventh Ime in 
Mrs Venubal Modak’s dedicatory poem about ‘ service '. One 
of the most impressive addresses the editor of the present 
volume ever heard from the late Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
was one in which Sir Narayan urged upon Indian Chnstians 
in Bombay the point that the most unique contribution they 
could make to India would be to deepen and extend the spirit 
of missionary service they had already displayed in a great 
measure. A strange contradiction of this position may be 
found m the considered statement by the Shankaracharya 
Dr Kurtakoti in the work entitled Dnydneshxvar Darshan 
(volume 1, page 48, three lines from the bottom) where this 
Hindu authority curiously affirms that Westerners have never 
understood the real nature of religious experience and therefore 
have suffered much loss, that India’s undue emphasis on 
religious expenence has done harm to India by making it 
increasingly ascetic; and that Westerners have attamed to 
matenal prospenty by forfeiting spiritual blessedness, while on 
the contrary India has ignored the prosperity by pursuing the 
religious ideal. To return to the ideal which Mrs Modak 
expresses as bemg set forth by Dnyaneshwar, this ideal has 
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onfortunately too often remained a mere Ideal, ns is shown bjr 
the fact that the fndjan Pantheist or Advaittst had until recent 
years done but little towards the nplift of his countrymen 
whereas the Theisbc section of reformed Hinduism seen in 
the Prarthana and Brahmo Samajuts have for many decades 
rendered most commendable social service. It is therefore the 
imperative duty of all reformed Hindns and Indian Christians 
to ally themselves with national and cultural move m ents for 
the uplift of their own country as did the late Narayan \^mno 
TUak (see Winslow s boc^ Narayan Vam^ti Ttlak, the Chnt 
txan Poet of Maharashtra) and the late K T Paul (see 
Popley 8 if T Paul CAns/iart Lrader) and a host of others. 

2 Ganpatrao R. Navalkar On Dnyaneshwars True 
Devotee 

Id 18S5 a booklet of 30 pages eobtlad The True Devote* 
Described was published by the well known Indian Christian 
Grammarian the Hev Ganpatrao R. Navalkar coosisbngof 
Extracts YroaxThQ Dnydncsitwan with an English transla 
bon and explanatory notes The preface stated that rt a 
translation of the porbon of the Dnyaneshwan prescribed for 
the Sixth Standard originally prepared for the benefit of some 
students, but now published for more extended usefulnesi We 
give parts of Mr Navallar s Introduction as follows — 

(7) Dnydneshv^ar Not Obstrme Or PedanUa 

Dnyiindev or more popularly Dnyanoba, flourished m the 
thirteenth century ctf the Christian era, and spent the greater 
portion of his life m AlandT a village 13 miles from Poona, 
Ha principal work Is the Dnyaneshvfan a didacUc fyimmwn 
tary on the Bhagxoadgtia of great ethical ment It abounds in 
archaic forms, Hke the poems of Chaucer and la consequently 
little read by any but devout and earuext students bnt its 
thoughts are neither abstruse nor paradoxical, nor (foes the 
anthor attempt to clothe thiun in podanbc phraseology He is 
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nn nnlcnt cIc\otLC, loo tornt'^l to triHc uith ^\orfIs and c'prcs- 
Mons, and an' ton^ to co.nmunicott to hm rcaiVrs the rich ore 
he Ins dun out of the mire of the Gilo, iinqucstionablj the 
most mflucntial v.ork of Aryan devotion and speculation., 
lienee hts lanninrc is natural and simple, and the archaic 
forms, V. Inch occur plentifully in it, were household words, 
universally inlcllifTihlc in the day when he wrote Kot a fe.v 
of them arc still found in the speech of those Tvlarathi races 
which have not been much afTcctcd by Muslim influence, and 
the language of the conservative tribes of the Konkan, 
which may be regarded as quite a distinct dialect, owes its 
peculiarity to the presence of the very' same words m it. Some 
of the later poets, carried away by an excessive passion for the 
classical authors, degenerated into pedants, and the language 
lost m their hands much of its native simplicity and force’ 

(2) Duyaiicshxoar's Condcmnafion Of Idolatry 

‘ The Dnydneshwarl though avow edly aiming at explaining 
the Gild, does not confine itself to a simple elucidation of its 
tenets It gives even its most transcendental speculations a 
strongly moral turn, and boldly enunciates its own teaching 
without any regard for the utterances of others Popular 
superstitions are sometimes most mercilessly assailed, and 
idolatry is exposed in language that recalls the irony of the 
Hebrew evangelical prophet ’ 

(3) An Educational Text -Booh 

‘ Tukaram and Dnyanoba should be more largely studied in 
our schools, both Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular, than they 
are at present, and thus, it might be hoped the Sanskntization 
of the Marathi language, which means its utter rum, would m 
some measure be retarded .. For the purpose of the diflFusion 
of loiowledge among the masses, Sanskritized Marathi is utter- 
ly useless, the populace cannot be influenced by words of 
learned length and thundering sound, impotent to set the ideas 
they, embody m a clear and tangible form before the eye of the 
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ucctiUurcd mind It Is *imrle and stnlir^ vords and exprcs 
sjcns, homely In origin but instinct rnth life and povcr, as they 
proceed fresh and warm from a breast sincere and earnest 
that ore so Influential %Ve ^tmld therefore In conchisJcn 
say to Marathi slcdcnis Drink deep at the fount of Marathi 
pare and simple as 1*00 find it in the Ahhangs of Tniaram 
and the 0ns of Dnyande\ and >on shall then assuredly bo 
able to Imbibe tbdr spirit and eraulale ibelr power ot effoclWe 
utterance.*’ In additkm to this warm appreciation of Doj-an 
cshwar’s poelri there Is In the foregoing feme atcelicnl adtice 
on the use of Manthi which is just as Dece<sary as It was 
over half a century ago Then follow traaslations into Mr 
%a\'alkar s beauulul English of felecliont Irom the 12th and 
13ih chapters of Do^-ineshwar s great poem emimemting such 
Mrtues of the true devotee as hamllit> modesl> mercy 
( inclnding the walk speech and heart of the meraful man) 
•forbearance rectitude, worship love service ponlj steadi 
cess self-restraint spintual mlndedsess and impartiality ? 

3 Chnsla Sevn Saogha Review Contribution 

In Its issue for June 1931 The CSS Review had an 
illuminating article of over ten columns on Dnjaneshwax 
contributed by C. A Tulpole from which we quote three sample 
sections to which we have supplied the titles — 

(/) DnySitesItwar s Cdthotiaty qf Spirit 

The Gita recognises the principle that there are stages in 
roan s development and also that all men are not ood cannot 
be on Ibe same level ol nicntal cvotatKin The greatness of 
human conception wonld lie not In disregarding these diflerent 
states, but m taking note of them^^nd evolving and rcahalng 
the essential religion which will be based upon the broad basis 
of this multiple experience co-ordinated For whatever the 
differences in manifested roan the onmanlfest is always the 
^me. To find out this Oae in the many has been tlfb undent 
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quest . “ That which is One is styled m many ways by th& 

learned.’’ The really learned would be he who knows the One 
that underlies the many Dnyandev’s catholic creed provides 
for this difficulty.’ 

(2) ‘ Changdev PdsaslitV And The ‘ Hanpdth' 

‘ To bang out the futiliiy of mere learning and the practice- 
of Yoga without attaining Release, Dnyandev addressed sixty- 
five verses, known as the Chdngdev Pdsashtt, to a great and" 
proud sage named Changdev, who was reputed to have lived 
fourteen hundred years* But m all his long life he had not 
forgotten the Ego, had not understood that all life, all form, i& 
the manifestation of that which is beyond Life and Form.- 
These sixty-five verses written in the style of the Ainntd~ 
nuhhav explain how all men should be treated as being sparks- 
from the same eternal fire For the daily prayer of his- 
followers Dnyandev has written the Hanpdth and the 
Ahhangs. These hymns, forming during these hundreds of 
years the daily prayers of millions of simple Maratha agn- 
culturists of all castes, have had a tremendous influence upon-, 
the national life of Maharashtra, so much so that the religion 
of the land can be said to be the religion as propounded by 
Dnyandev One has but to hear the cry of “ Dnyandev f 
Tukaram ' ” emanating from a million throats at the annuaL 
Ashddht and Kdrttki fairs to see the impress they have- 
left behind ’ 

{3) Gdndhtpi's Indirect Debt To Dnydneshwai 

‘ Not only Maharashtra but all mediseval India resounded:" 
to Dnyaneshwar’s cry. There is hardly one great name in * 
the religious life of the land that did not derive its inspiration 
from him. Narsi Mehta, whose song “ He should be called a 
Vaishnava, who knows the pain that others suffer ” is always 
on the lips of Gandhljl, was a disciple of Dnyandev Kabir , 

the great saint of Central India, drew his inspiration from the^ 
same Gor^cshanath, who was also the guru of GahmT, the 
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guru of NhTitti. The same philosophy the same pracUcti 
seems to have been in vc^e In all ardent souls m the India 
of that day with local variations. Such was the great epoch 
ushered m and typified by Dnyandev 

3 Mr Cynl Modat On An Eariy Maritba Saint 

In tho Guardian of Madias for July 23 and 30 1931 
Mr Cynl Modak contributed two articles from which we take 
the extracts below though our quoting them most not be 
construed m every case into approval 

<(t) a Keligious RewpahsI 

Brave^ike the Rajputs, noble like the Greeks, the heart 
x)f the MaMrashtm people is antainted with vice. 1 am not 
■TOConscious of a few blots on the character of the Maratha* 
but there are black sheep to every community The Marathas 
are pre-embently a martial people. But their xeni and emotion 
were dUopkned by Poet Samtt like Pnyanesbwar and 
Tnkaram and religious preceptors like Ramdas. Men and 
women flocked from hundreds of miles away regardless of the 
weariness, the trouble and the pam of long truxlgmg pilgrims 
now and not fighters to the shrine at Pandharpui Dnyan 
esbwar was among the first of these reLgious revivalists. 

*(2) R€Volt And R<^orm4rtio» 

This religious revival In part a revolt against caste dis- 
tmctions and Brahminical oligarcby in part a reformation of 
social abuses a unification of sectarian difi’erences, was meant 
to arouse the religious vostlnct of the people draw them m 
one bcaid of love, at tho door of one shrine of devotion under 
the banner of truth At tho age of twenty two, in the full 
, prime of youth, Dnyaneshwar obeyed the summons to the 
Eternal Peace Withm a year his brothers and sister followed 
nn his wake Whom the gods love die young said the old 
fGreek, and he epobe truly 
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(3) Dnyaiieshxvar's Hymns 

0 

‘Turning to Dnyanesh war’s hymns we see the profound' 
devotion that surged within his soul In a cry of ecstasy he tells 
us that every joy is found in his Lord. .Nor does it seem right 
to think that Dnyaneshwar is thinking of the Vithoba image of 
Pandharpur, for, in his chief, and as I believe, his only authentic 
work, the Dnyanes/iwmT, the name of this image is never 
mentioned nor is there even a passing reference to “ Vithoba.” 
It is probable, then, that the poet is thinking of a beatific vision 
of his Lord He goes further He believes in the immanence 
of God in the heart of men , but only the pure in heart see Him,. 
To this end he advises men to seek the company of saints and 
to have the Lord’s name ever on their lips ’ ^ 

(4) liidtan Mysticism And The Divine Name 

‘ We find that the poet combines the names of Rama and 
Krishna and thinks of the twain as one He thus makes a prece- 
dent which was followed m the 14th century by Kabir 
He certainly felt the necessity of one incarnation and thus seems 
to look upon Rama and Krishna as one It should be under- 
stood, however that so much stress has been laid by Indian 
mystics on “the Name” principally for two reasons — It is con— 
wenient to conjure up a form by the mention of the Name and 
this serves as an object for mental concentration . However 
it be, Dnyaneshwar says that the remembrance and recitation i 
of the Name is a means of salvation. Tulsidas, in the 17th 
century, preached a similar doctrine. Both were all but com- 
pletely misunderstood Not a mechanical uttering of “ Rama” 
was what Dnyaneshwar aimed at, but the uttering of the dear 
Name of the “Beloved,” which caused astir of devotional i 
feehngs and raised the one who uttered it to a realm of joy.’ ' 

(5) Dnydneshxvai And Indian Pantheism 

‘ It has been said by Mr Ranade, “^Dfiyaneshwar appeals 
to the pantheistic tendencies of our people’s intellect, while- 
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tiw cbaxm of Talciram nnd Ntimdev lies iQ thtir appsil to the 
hiarL This verdict has boon used to play at cross purposes 
with the eano cntic s true meaning Although DnyanesHwar 
had no definite theology which excluded pantheis m , it may 
scarcely be just to cast away all the poet s writing with a 
goaturo of righteous indignatioa. Dnyaneshwar did appeal 
to the mind and the reason. But he was a poet Can it be 
said without contradictloa that a poet appeals not to the 
enxition but to the reason ? Dnyaneshwar was a thinker and 
ha Dnyaneshwan a poetical commentary on the Bliagaxmd 
glta boors testimcmy to the tl^tnlnng power of the poet. Yet 
there is throughout it an emotional colouring the work of the 
poet withm him 

(6) Dnyafushvoar s Idea Of Sm 

It would be illogical to oont a reference to the idea of 
am end the consequent feeling of degmdaticn as treated by 
Dnyaneshwar porbcalarly and ha school in general. They 
never did seem to be weighed down with a consdoosness of 
magmal sin. Their utterances rarely betray that utter despair 
that made the Hdirew prophets shrink from Jehovah at some 
moments. But this does not imply that these samts were 
libertines. For they were not. There are expre ssion s of 
gnef of sorrow of loueHuess, and a sense of separation from 
the beloved These moods may have been caused by passing 
consciousness of sin. But it never made them melancholy 
On the other hand it drove them nearer God. 

(7) Refected At Alandi Now The National Hero 

* Whether wo discover flaws In Dnyanoshwar's reasoning 
or not, whether he came to the level of the Hebrew prophets 
or remained far below whether his sentiments appeal to our 
refined taste or fall to do so, we hardly deny that the 
poet of Alandl was a prophet httH a saint, nnrl pro v ed by hts 
life and his teachings that he was worthy of these titles. The 
village that was once so pitiless to ha parents n-nd 90 onsym 
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pathetic to himself now claims with an air of pride this hero 
of Marathi literature. The greatest tribute that can be paid 
to a man is paid him -when at every annual celebration at 
Pandharpur, amid all the lights and perfume of worship, Dnj’an- 
eshwar is remembered, mentioned, honoured and his words 
explained. Though far in the background and only dimly 
discernible, his figure stands on the highest dais of national 
admiration, crowned with a people’s love ’ 

5 A Karhade Brahmin Pandit’s Quest For Spiritual 
Peace 

(7) .4 Diligent Student Of Dnydneshwar 

In this study m Spiritual Freedom it gives us great 
satisfaction to refer to an example of India’s growing religi- 
ous toleration. On May 5, 1934, there was baptized at 
Mahableshwar by Father Winslow in the crowded Christ 
Church the wall knorvn Karhade Brahmin, Mr Narayan 
Lakshman Harshe, who from 1916 had been the leading Pan- 
dit of the Marathi Language School of the Bombay Represen- 
tative Christian Council At our request he agreed to give 
us for this chapter ‘ his own statement on his religious faith ’ 
Here it is ‘ My parents were Karhade Brahmins and I re- 
ceived all the training of an orthodox Brahmm boy At the 
time of my Thread Ceremony I was entrusted with the sacred 
Vedic hymns and prayers Every Brahmin boy has the right 
to learn the Vedas and to repeat Vedic hymns and prayers 
after this ceremony has been performed As I could not 
understand the meaning of the Sanskrit prayers, I asked my 
pnest their meaning He replied that he also did not know 
their meaning and that it was not necessary to know He 
emphasized that although I did not know the meaning, God 
knew it and understood it. I should therefore perform the 
ritual morning and evening regularly and attentively. I did 
this but I was never satisfied I wished I could say my 
prayers in Marathi and tell everything to God as I would speak 
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to my mother my lather or a friend* For many years this 
difficulty remamed* On one evasion I went to the Prarthana 
Sanjaj of Poona to lee Justice Ranado whom I had never seen 
•or heard before There I heard prayers m Marathi I was 
very pleased to bear those prayers la Marathi for the first time 
and I IDted the way m which they were offered From that 
time I attended the Prarthana SamaJ being at that time a 
^student* After a few years I became a member of the Prar 
thana Somaj which I viewed as the highest form of Hmda 
worship, since it was free from Idolatry and caste distinction I 
got intellectual satisfaction and as far as reasoning and argu 
meat were coacemed I was satisfied* Bnt I found no scope 
for emotion. If I were sometimes in trouble or grief or over 
■come by temptation whom should I call upon and who would 
give me Immediate help nnd relief ? Such qnestwos perslitent 
iy troubled me. So I gave special attention to the bhahit 
Wtfffeari* (see p 298) There of ccrorso 1 found some 
superatitiQa and idolatry and there was not mneh scope for 
Tcosoning or orgoment StQl I liked It for its devotion and the 
emoticraal aspect of its fervour and when I was in any difij 
■culty or trouble, or when 1 was overcome by temptation I 
would call upon God and ring the Marathi hymns and feel 
some comfort Every day I attended the reading of the Dnyan- 
tshvan and the dUcourses upon U by Mr Keshavrao Desk 
mnkh, who b a great and learned devotee of the Warkan Panth 
in Poona. I enjoyed these discourses very much for the 
Bny^nesltv^cfi is a Marathi commentary on the Bbagavad 
glia the sacred book accepted by all Hindu sects. It alms at 
ciplflimng the ultimate truth and reality by aunple nnd beautiful 
lUustratioiis. The lecturer every night made it so interesting 
And expounded everything in each an attractive manner that 
the audience felt they were m heaven. I myself expenenced 
and felt the same for the time bemg Then for a time I gave 
■up the Prarthana Somaj and began to observe the fasts and 
other speoal days of the WarJtan$ Days, months and 
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years passed in this way, but my trouble and my weakness^- 
were the same. I only felt happy when I heard the philoso- 
phical truth, and yet I never got any power from it over' 
temptation or weakness From my boyhood days I always 
had a liking for hearing religious lectures and in the 
John Small Hall in Poona I listened to Dr Macnicol’s 
lectures and attended his Bible class I also heard Dr Stanley 
Jones’ lectures About this time Father Winslow opened 
the Christa Seva Sangha Ashram in Poona I often went 
there and I received great help from Father Winslow, from 
Father Elwin and from other brothers at the Ashram The 
Lord was leading me on by these means I was fond of 
attending lectures by missionaries when I was a student, a 
Prarthana Samajist, and a bhakta amongst the Warkans I 
also taught m Mission Schools and ever since 1916 I had been 
working as a Pandit in the Marathi Language School for 
missionaries This kept me in constant touch with the 
missionaries and I was always highly impressed by their 
character, their refined and cultured manner and their strong 
faith in Jesus Christ But all the time I was under the 
influence of the Bhakfi Marga and the Dnydneshwari I 
used to get peace of mind while listening to beautiful dis- 
courses on these but as soon as I left the lecture room and 
came downstairs the peace was^lgone, trouble, temptation and 
weakness engrossed me and made me unhappy ’ 

(2) Peisonal Debt To The ‘ Dnydneshxoml' 

Mr Harshe continues * The Dnycrwes/itytij I has always 
been to me a work of the highest poetic excellence and in my 
own religious life I have realised how it captivates the mind 
and helps the reader to forget himself He feels he is lost in 
the wonderful imagerv', and he notes the marvellous choice of 
words, the similes and the illustrations He finds nothing 
but s%%eetness all through, and m this way all his senses are 
held spellbound This is why Marathi scholars have always 
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denred tuch benefit from it, and as Dr Hacmcol onc« 
remarked ” This ts a pold mine for the scholar ' It is really 
impossiblo to find rrords to describe the literary beanty of 
Dnyaneshwar^s verses which are so lofty that K V Tilak 
composed his great poem the Chn*/5ya« after the model of 
the DnyanesJtwan of which the Christian poet was so fond to 
the very end of his life I knon in Poona a well kno\sn 
Professor of JIamtb Literature who vras an agnostic, and 
who never acknowledged his debt either to God or to religion. 
Bat he was a great student of the Dhxaueshwart which he 
lo\*ed deeply because ho had never before foimd such poetry 
A section in the Dnj;ancshv:an that has aluaja impressed me * 
has been chapter \n Verses 144-163 where Dnyancahwar 
gives the charactensUcs of a true bhakta Here U how I 
would ttxmmaiua it The true bhakta does not hate any 
person, either good or bad just as the earth ne\er thinks of 
boldhig the righteous only and throwing down the evdl man 
or just as water never thinks of quenching the thirst of the 
cow only whflo becoming poison to bll the tiger The true 
bhakta is a friend alike to all he never knows the word I ” 
He never thinks of anything as his own He is indifTerent to 
sorrow or joy He is happy and satisfied without getting any 
thing from outside just os the ten is full witbont any shower 
of ram.** Another section of the Dttyaneshwari I have al^nys 
specially enjoyed has been that on God realisation in chapter 
VI verses 364-368 the meaning of which may be given as 
follows “ ^Vhcn the senses are controlled the mind automa 
tically begins to see Brahma it turns away from the object of 
pleasure and be^ns to see Its own self the sonl and wfaHe 
seeing like this, the mind recognizes its own real nature and 
begins to say ** I am Para Brahma. After sucdi self reaJiza 
tion the mmd sits on the imperial throne of happiness and gets 
engrossed m eternal bliss. The mind thus becomes one with 
Brah m a, to whom there is no tupenor and one who cannot bo 
known by the senses ” A thuti section thqt hfl«t always 
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“ministered to me, as it does still, is that in chapter II, 
'Verses 290-3 10, where the characteristic of a steady-minded 
1 man as given by Dnyaneshwar may be set forth thus ** A 
man whose mind is not moved whatever calamities may befall 
him , auger and lust pass away from his thoughts, and fear never 
touches him. He never makes any distinctions but he 
IS ]ust as impartial as is the moon on the night of the full 
moon when it sheds its light upon everybody, on the good and 
on the bad alike He loves all, and his mind never undergoes 
any change , he never feels exulted or depressed Such a man 
IS one who possesses a steady mind. " Since Dnyaneshwar’s 
poem sets forth such lofty sentiments, it is in no way 
surprising that I have always found the reading and 
hearing of the Dnyaneshwan to be highly inspiring and 
'encouraging. It gives delight and inspiration to the dejected 
and disheartened. When people are in difficulty or m distress 
the reading of the Dnyaneshwan at once elevates their 
thoughts and feelings and takes them out of themsehes For 
each Hindu reader says to himself “ Why should I worry 
when the All-Powerful and the All-Knowing God says such 
-things to Arjun in the Bhagavadgita ? Have I not the same 
needs as Arjun ? And the promises given to Arjun, are they 
mot given to me ? J ust as the Almighty was with Arjun, so 
^ IS He with me if my soul is rightly awake. If I am truly 
- devoted to Him, not only is God near me but He is none other 
than my own soul , and if I realise that I myself am Brahma 
J shall not lack anything, but everything will be at my com- 
jnand. ” With such thoughts a man feels that he is no longer 
•on earth but he feels he must be in’heaven ’ 

I't 5) Wherein The ^Dnyaneshwan'' Is Inadequate 

‘ But when his reading of this great poem is over for the 
day, and the man finds he has to begin his practical life agam, 
he feels hi^ weaknesses and difficulties are still beyond his 
strength, in the rough and tumble of daily life he gets no 
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power to over com e bis weaknesses but hU dlfBculhes and hi* 
•worldly temptations all retnamunconquered Therefore, sbould. 
anyone ask •what I have found in the New Testament which I 
hav^ not found In the I}ttyatu:$hwan I would say that In 
contrast with thei«x»««g joy that I have found In reading the 
Dnyan^hwan the following words of Jesns have given me 
an a&iding peace and acoMtant s tren gth which I could not 
find elsewhere— ** Come unto Me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden jnd I ■will give yon rest Take My yoke upon i 
you and leom of Me for I am meek and lowly In heart and 
you shall find rest onto vour souls. For My yoke is easy and \ 
My burden vs light (St Matthew 11 28-30) ‘ Let not 

your heart be tronbled ye believe m God believe also in Me 
In My Father s house are many mansions If it ■were not so I 
would have told yon I go to prepare a place for yoa* I am 
the Way the Truth and the Life no man cometh to the 
Father but by Me (at John 14 1-6) “ Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness and all these things 
shall be added onto you" (St Matthew 6 33) Any man 
•who reads such words, with simple faith m Him who utteredi 
them, 17111 got an abiding peace of mind and a real pcJwer to 
overcome temptations for be feels be is sustained by the 
Living Presence o( God every moment of the day When, 
anyone hears the expovndlng of the Dnyart^shwan he is 
deeply tmpmsod by the ■wonder of the poem its figures of 
speech. Its shnOes, its allegories, and its •wealth of niostratiou, 
and he feels he cannot -withhold his admiration for the author 
and his astonishing ability especially when it is recalled-that 
the accepted belief makes the poet to have been only 16 when 
this unique poem -with its commentary on the Gita was -wntten 
by him. To show such genius at this age was truly a great 
wonder But such admiration for the poet does not help a 
in hi« dally life to overcome his fanits and weaknesses. He 
derives much pleasure from listening to the poem but doprosaion 
and defeat return afterwards. Though Dnyaneshwai s wonder' 
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ful command o\er language and his power of argument demon- 
strate his uniqueness among Marathi poets, these facts are of 
little or no spiritual \alue in the practical everyday life of 
ordinary people. I have noted also that after practising 2 !oga, 
“the yogi feels happy and goes on with his dreaming , but 
unfortunately there are well known instances of yogis 
who have been guilty of evil practices even after attaining the 
power of sainadhi, the reason being that yogtc powers are 
attained by artificial means and no real change thereby takes 
place in the heart or the disposition , moral weaknesses there- 
fore remain , they have merely been suppressed, not cleansed 
away. But Jesus Christ enables a man to overcome his sins 
and temptations by rheans of inward help and a deep change of 
heart. In the words of St Paul in his Philippian letter ( 4, 13 ) 
“ I can do all things through Christ who empowers me.” ’ 

{4) The Influence Of Jesus Christ 

‘ To resume my narrative. On many occasions I lomed the 
“ retreats ” of the Christa Seva Sangha and was introduced, to 
Mr Madge who had started m Poona the House of Prayer. 
The prayers of the missionaries in the name of the Lord ] esus 
Christ helped me wonderfully. This was about the end of 
1932 and the whole of 1933 During this period my household 
trouble was intense, as my only daughter was seriously ill at 
the St Margaret’s Hospital for many months, and the lady 
- -doctors there felt her case so serious, after all their medical 
efforts, that they had no other resource left but to resort to 
earnest prayer. She was cured by their prayers, and when m*y 
trouble and pain were intense I offered prayer through Christ 
Md my prayers, were answered and my inward trouble was 
removed As I reflect on my past religious life I can see that 
the Hindu Scriptures had given me much good teaching and 
had ppt me on the beautiful road which ultimately led me to 
Christ The living personality of Christ, His humility, His 
Hpye and His high standard of character, were the factors 
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•which canied me lo Hmi So that whDa in mj Hinda 
Scnptores I found mach good trnchto? 'el I never found there 
such a noble pmonality such a rcde*minp powcf Foch 
a living Pr^encc. The passages from ihe Bible which I hav^e 
<iaoted above always impressed me great) j, and whenever I 
used to read those messages 1 felt the Lord Himsdf was 
•peaking to mo and I got power to overcome trouble and 
obtained fall peace of mind. In October 1932 I therefore 
accepted Jesus Christ as my Saviour and Redeemer and spoke 
tibout this to some of my friends, but 1 did not bcliev e In the 
need of baptism then. Father WHnsJow therc/crc advized me 
to talk over this matter of baptism with the Lord IllmseU 
every morning la raj private prayers. One moralng while 
praying I came to feel that 1 woold not get complete peace of 
rnhid unless I was baptised, and accordingly 1 spoke about 
this to Father U loslow 

{$) The Artumciils Of VrienAt 

After much pnvaite conversation and pnjer with me, 
Tather Winslow put op a notice on the MaKibleshwar 
Language School Notice Board on the Mahnblesbwar Chnst 
•Church Door slating that 1 was going to be baplaed on 
■Saturday May 5 1934 This news spread all over Moha 
'bleshwor where the Chiefs of Indian States and other Moratba 
Prmces usually stay during the hot season. Among these 
there was great excitement when tbej beard the news that on 
edncated'Brahmra was going to be baptised and thej fdt they 
ranst do something to prevent lU The Ronisaheb of one 
Mamtha Prince ( aa she did not wish her name to be known I 
•do not divulge It) called my two sons and asked them why 
their father was becoming a Chdstbn She further inquired 
if there were any household difficulties or any trouble about 
money My sons repbed that their father was accepting Jesoa 
Christ not on account of any trouble but because ho had strong 
faith in Him. She then asked, ** J wonder what kind of faith 
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is that. Will you ask him to come and see me ? I just want- 
to know the faith which makes your father give up his owm 
religion at this age ” Accordingly I went to see the Ranisaheb 
Receiving me very cordially^ she said, “ I heard your daughter 
was seriously ill and that the doctors were hopeless and had no' 
other remedy but to pray and that she was cured by prayer ; 
and so this made you trust in the power of Christ.” I replied, 

“ Whenever I pray to Chnst He always helps me and remov es 
my inward troubles Not only so, but He gives me a peace of 
mind which I never had before ” The Ranisaheb then said, 
“There is sickness and every other kind of trouble even in our 
royal families and we trust Pandurang and are devoted ta 
Him and He removes our trouble Don’t you think He 
will remove your trouble ? ” To this I answered, “ I am sorry 
to say my trouble got to such a pome that I lost my peace of 
mind." To this the Ranisaheb replied, “We are descendants of 
the great ShivajI and we are protectors of Brahmins and cows. 
You are a learned Pandit and a respectable Brahmin and we 
are very sorry that you are forsaking our religion If there 
are any difficulties just tell us, we have money at our disposal 
and power to remove them , we will do anything and every- 
thing for you ” I replied that I had no such difficulties but 
that I warmly thanked the Ranisaheb for the interest and 
kindness she had shown. When I was leaving, the private- 
secretaryi ( of the Ranisaheb ), a young Karhade Brahmin 
( 1 e , one of my o^vn caste whose name I must not disclose ), 
and a friend of many of my own relatives, taking me into his 
office said to me, “ The Ranisaheb will give you any amount 
of money you want and I will help you in any other way you 
like, but you must not leave our religion You are like a father 
to me and I shall not let >ou go from this place unless you 
give me a definite promise. ” It was a very difficult situation: 
in which he placed me but with the help of God I was able to 
get away. Other people from the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Theosophical Society came to discuss the question with me 
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and to try and dosoadfi me tfom my purpose. Dharmavit 
Karandikar asked me such (loestiona as the following Did 
yon not find truth in the wndngs of the Rishia ? Did yon not 
find lofty rellffwos ideas In the Bhagavadgita and the Upani 
shads? Your going ove% to another religion means yon ore 
distrusting the Rishis and being disrespectful towards them. 
To this I reidied, “ I highly respect and revere the Rishis and I 
admit that they did find truth and I most heartily agree that 
the Bhagavad^ta and the U{>anithadt do put forth lofty 
ideals but they give me intdlectual satisfaction only and I 
have not recei\‘ed from them any real peace of mind. The 
living personality of Christ, His humility Hts love and His 
hi gh standard of character have been the chief factors that 
carried me to Chnst. Many other people came to see my 
SODS as they had many friends, since they were both pursuing 
College stadies one being la the final year for the B Sc degree 
and the other in the Inter Art* Class People tnld them it was 
their dnty to do thor utmost^to dissuade their father frtim 
taking such a step Bemg very much troubled m their mind 
smd greatly embarrassed, and since they had great faith In 
GandbJT they wrote the whole s t o r y to him and asked his 
opmion as to their duty In such critical arcnmstances in the 
family Gandhiji promptly wrote to them a postcard as 
follows • — “ Dear friend, I congratulate you all on your not In 
any way Interfering with your father In doing what he thought 
was right. If you are sure that Hinduism gives you the peace 
you need, it is your duty to rotam It in spite of your father’s 
change of faith.'' My sons then showfed Ganxihij?5 postcard to 
those peojde who were troubling them, and some of thw. -vrere 
satisfied and did not think of troubling them any more. On the 
5th of May 193+ at Mahablesbwar I was bapbxed by Father 
Winslow and at the same fame was confirmed by Bishop 
Acland. I contmued Uvmg with my Brahmin family in Poona 
and m the same bouse and the rsunn Brahmin locality and 
God is co n stantly overcoming every trouble in my way and 
n 
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giving me full inward -peace. I am therefore quite happy now 
and have never for a moment felt sorry for the step I took.’ 

(t?) Spiritual Emancipation And Social Freedom 

Wnting in the C. S. S Review <t)f June 1934 Father 
Winslow said it was ‘ very gratifying to a Christian to note the 
fine spirit ’ m which the acceptance of Christ ‘ by a well known 
Poona Brahmin’ had been greeted by his Hindu friends ‘There 
is bound to be much distress amongst the super- orthodox But 
this at least can be said, that the spirit shown by the large circle 
of his immediate friends has been remarkable for its generosity 
and sympathetic understanding. Naturally there was sorrow 
at the thought that a certain gulf was coming between them 
and him , but, when once they became convinced that the step 
he was taking was due to no other motive than that of complete 
faith in Chnst, and was only the outward expression before the 
world of beliefs which he had long held inwardly, so far from 
trying to put obstacles in his way, they showed that they 
respected his courage and honesty, and would even have 
thought less of him had his courage and honesty been found 
wanting. All this is a most significant sign of the times 
Twenty years ago, when the writer of this article first came to 
India, it would have been almost impossible. But since then 
there has come a steady weakening of the old caste exclusive- 
ness, and the campaign of Gandhiji against untouchability has 
advanced by leaps and bounds the prospect of its speedy dis- 
appearance. If the same pace of advance is maintained during 
the next few years, it mil become the normal thing for a 
baptized Christian to remain living in his house and within his 
own community, just as in other countries From the Indian 
point of \ lev , the great gam will be that Christians will 
increasingly cease to be regarded as a separate community, and 
to tliat extent an obstacle in the way of full national unity . 
But by continuing to live within their households and commu- 
nities they will have constant and manifold opportunities of 
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ahanng with others those spmtaal treasures which they have 
found In Christ and of witnessing' both by life and word to Hi» 
bving power The events to which I have referred above give 
hope that the day when such a situation will be possible 13 
nearer than some of ns have dared to hope. 



PART FIVE: APPLICATION 

IS DNYANESHWAR’S RELIGION ADEQUATE 
FOR TO-DAY ? 

A. 

WILL IT BUILD A WORTHY SOCIAL ORDER? 

^ CHAPTER XVIII 

DNYANESHWAR AS PIONEER OF AN IMPERFECT 
‘ SPIRITUAL DEMOCRACY ’ 

1. * Democfacy ’ Of The ‘Bhakti’ School 

If we are correctly to appraise the far-reaching influence 
of Dnyaneshwar that lies behind the ascnption to him of the 
title, the Father of Maharashtra Nationality, we need to re- 
member that all the Marathi hhakh poets and national leaders 
bear witness to the fact that Dnyaneshwar has been their 
greatest mspiration. And if the depth and intensity of Dnyan- 
eshwar’s influence may be seen in the hhakti poets, its wide 
and popular range has been illustrated in many successive weeks 
when thousands of people have crowded the cinemas m various 
parts of India in order to see the film of Dnyaneshwar’s life. 
In particular, if we are properly to understand the heroic age 
of the Maratha people m the days of Shiva jl their king and of 
their popular poets Ramdas and Tukaram, we need to discover 
the forces that had been at work during the three or four centu- 
ries followmg the completion of their greatest masterpiece, the 
Dnyaneshwari. Among the cardinal nation-bmlding forces of 
those centuries we must give the leading place to what Pro- 
fessor H. G Limaye, M A in the Fergusson College Magazine 
for February 1919 ( page 167 ) called ‘ the moral force of the 
movement ’ which, he added, ‘ was derived from the preaching 
of the great saints. ’ Among those great saints, Dnyaneshwar 
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has been tosunmotisly given pre-eminence as all mvestigatorst 
TT^f^^gT^ and European alike, have reached the same condnslon. 
In the Wilson Philological Lectures, ddivered to the Bombay 
UnlverBity m 1917 and pobllsbed in the Ferstitaon CoUe&e 
Magaetns for 1918-19 the late Principal W B Patwardhaa 
stated. For five sacceesive centuries Maharashtra VTas the 
abode of that noblest and truest of all democracies, the demo- 
cracy of the hhakii SchooL The whole of the Marathi htera 
tore of those centuries is a Utemturo of sptntnal democracy 
The term spintual donocmcy Is stressed in all this,* m 
contrast with the exclusivcncas shown hitherto by the vanoua 
schools of orthodox Hinduism which regarded all people not 
belonging to the three twlce-bom castes as hterally outside 
the pale. In contfost with this view the bhakit hterature 
* breathes the breath of equality of fraternity and of spintual 
liberty to return to Principal Patwardhans 1917 lectures 
' The bhakii school democratixed literature, bo that all tho s e 
who would, could and did bear their share m the building up of 
the grand edifice. There wore Brahmms, Shndras, Shimpis ( or 
tailors) Kumbhars ( or potters ) Nbavis (or barbers) even 
Mahars ( or out castes ) that felt the call of the Divine Muse 

2. EmancipaUon Of The MahSroahtra Nabonal Mind 
This Maidtha renascence, as it may well be called covers 
a period from about A. D 1290 (the date of Dnyaneshwar’s 
great masteriiiece ) to the present day said the late Mr L. J 
Sedgwick, I c. Sn the Census Supcnntenxlent of the Bombay 
Government In 1921 in a notable contribution to the Journal 
Of ThB Royal Attaho Soaeiy Bombay in 1910 (volume 23 
No, 65 ) where he affirmed We are m the pre sen ce of a 
strange world of eau^ts and poets a religion winch had domi 
noted the thoughts of the lower aai middle m the 

Deccan Other ontbonties on the four centuries covering 
the period from just before Dnyaneshwar’s date to the 17th 
century have counted no less than fifty names of popular poets 
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and leaders in this great religious revival and social upheaval 
among the Maratlia people The development and consumma- 
tion of this nation-wide movement is set forth authoritatively 
by that classical historian of the Marathas, the late Justice 
Mahadev G. Ranade, in his brilliant fragment entitled Rise Of 
The Matatha Poxoer Ranade emphasizes that as a result of 
the work of the poet-samts through these centunes there came 
into existence the beginnings of a national feeling which he can 
only describe as a ' spiritual emancipation of the national 
mind ’ It IS therefore very clear that when Dnyaneshwar put 
the meaning of the BhagavadgJta, India’s greatest scripture, 
into the language of the Maratha people, he released emanci- 
pating forces far greater than he dreamed 

3. ‘ Swaraj ’ Impossible in a Caste-Ridden Society j 

At the same time if the picture is to be a complete one, it 
IS unfortunately necessary to remember that the Maratha’ 
historian Justice Ranade shows that the later Maratha' 
Kingdom of the Peshwas contained within itself the seed of 
its own decay, because the nation’s leaders failed to recognize 
this equality and sense of nationhood As Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore has pomted out, ShivajI ‘ attempted. the impossible ’ m 
seeking ‘ to save from Mogul attack a Hindu society of whicb 
ceremonial distinctions and isolation of castes are the very 
breath of life . It is beyond the power of any man, it is' 
opposed to the divine law of the universe, to establish the 
sward] of such a caste-ridden, isolated, internally -torn sect over 
a vast contment like India ’ ( I owe this reference to Jadunath 

Sarkar’s STwvdjt And His Times, pp 483-4) This caste- 
ridden condibon of things goes as far back as Dnyaneshwar’s 
own day, as our biographical pages have already shown 

4. Maharashtra Brahmins 

Since Dnyaneshwar was a Marathl-speaking Brahmin it 
IS worthy of note that a careful observer like William Crooke,' 
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formerly of the TntTlftn Civil Service, In his article on ‘ Bombay 
In volume 2 of the Encyclopedia Qf Religion And Ethtcs 
has pomted out that hfahamshtm Brahmins are among * the 
most capable Hindus in the Empire. In his able article on 
Hinduism m the 6th volume of the Encyclopedia Of Religion 
And Eifttcs on pp. 692-3 he quotes Dr S V Ketknr that 
Maharashtra Brahmins 'regard themselves as the eUte of 
man In ml, not only bocause they are Brahmins, but also because 
they believe themselves superior to all other Brahmins. To 
them Guiarath Brahmins ( L cl the Brahmins of Gniarat ) are 
only a caste of water carriers, and Telang Brahmins are a caste 
of cooks. They look upon the Brahmins of Northern India as 
degenerate becactse the latter are ** h^-eatera. They again 
believe that all other Brahmins, like these of Northern India, 
are unable to pronounce Sanskrit spee ch correctly On account 
of their pretensions to pdittcal and scholarly wisdom the 
Maharashtra Brahmins are far from popular They often 
excommunicate persons either those who have returned from 
England or married a widow or drunk tee with Englishmen 
(Dr Shndhar V Ketknr in An Etday Ofi Htndwsm Its 
Formation And F^tfurt^ pp 87 83 ) Those acquainted with 
recent Indian history wQl recall the instance of the late Mr Bal 
Gangadhar TUak who only a few weeks before his death on 
August 1 1920 underwent the c ar e nrony of prayashchtUa 
(purification) In cansequence of visting England. On Western 
India Brfihrmns Mr R..E. Enthoven s Tribe* And Castes Qf 
Bombay VoL L, pp. 213-54 should bo carefully studied. 

5 Caste In Bombay Cbawls 

In June 1939 the able Premier of the Bombay Congress 
Government the Hon. Mr B G Kbor stated tn a Poona 
public meeting uwngnrftfang the Western pnd Central T^rdia 
Hanjan Conference I do not share the view that untoucha 
billty will not be eradicated until caste feeling disappears 
Even those who do not agree to the abohtion of aH 
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Admit that untoucinbility has no basis, religious, scientific or 
ethical .It IS now a question of time, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that in the course of a few years, untouchabilitj will 
have disappeared at least from our province . I feel sure 
that in the near future it will be demonstrated that untoucha- 
bility is alien to and inconsistent with the genuine tenets of 
Hinduism, and tiiat it has disappeared from our midst. ’ But 
note w hat was taking place in the Bombay Naigaum Chaw Is 
while the Premier spoke in Poona. On June 6, 1939 The 
Times of India reported a Bombay City Small Causes Court 
case which we abbreviate. We italicize the more astonishing 
words: * A suit in ejectment before hir. M D Lalkaka, Vacation 
Judge at the Small Causes Court, wherein the plaintiff sought 
to eject the defendant on the giound that the defendant's 
stay on the premises situate at Naigaum Cross Road was 
objected to by other respectable Hindu tenants. The facts 
briefly disclosed during the inquiry showed that the defen- 
dant, who had been a tenant for nearly two years, passed his 
examination tn law tn November, 1938 Being a member 
of the Hanjan community, the newspapers published his 
photograph and complimented him on his success in the 
examination. Plaintiffs, having come to know that the 
defendant belonged to the Harijan community, immediately 
served him with a notice to quit the piemises. The 
defendant having failed to vacate, the plaintiffs filed this suit. 
It was sought to be argued on behalf of the defendant that. ...it 
was the declared policy of the present Government that no 
Hanjan should be subjected to disabilities because only of 
his birth. ..The Judge, however, remarked that the law must 
take its course and that the Cow t was cancel ned with the 
statute of the Legislature as it was. There was no alter- 
native for the defendant but to vacate the premises ...The 
Court, however, taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances, granted time to the defendant to vacate by 
July 15, 1939.’ 
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6 Sir Sanrapalll RHdhakmfanan At Oxford BoUters 
Up Caste 

And yet though an educated man In Bombay has to leave 
bis boose solely because he Is called an ' ontonchablc, we have 
the spectacle of a leader like Dr RadhaWrishnan, In the 
cultured HnlU of Oxford University seeking to vindicate the 
Indian caste system. Despite his wonderful versatility 
dispiajTd to the full in his recent book Eastern ReJiRions And 
Western Thought Sir Sarvapalli Rad ha la ish nan, who is the 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at Oxford 
now and again shows bow bis old Hlndn clothes stdl cling to 
him though they have now become such a rolsht Sometimes 
he defends Klolatry os justifiable for religious infants, and 
now at Oxford be is defending caste. Onr disapproval of his 
atUtode on bis vital matter In no way diminishes oar warm, 
an^rociatioii of the act of the British Academy in making Sir 
SorvopaUi its first Indian Fellow But we agrte with on 
article In The Yauns Hen 0/ India, Burma And Ceylon for 
July 1936 where that fine scholar Dr A. J Appasimy reviewed 
Radhakrishnan s latest book and castigated Rndhakrishnan as. 
follows — The caste system, which forms an essential part of 
the Hindu religion, bos destroyed all sense of unity and brother 
hood even among its own followers. It has broken np the 
people of India into a large number of rigid and often factl 
tious castes. Hbduitm cannot be said in any way to have 
fostered a sense of unity It Is qolte suiprising that along 
with his plea for a qew world*order Sir Sarvapalli Rodha 
krishnan continues the advocacy of caste. In his Hindu Vtev 
Of Life he sought to interpret and defend the caste system ou 
modern lines. In the last chapter of this book on ' The Indl 
■vddttal And Social Order In Hinduism,” he attempts to do the 
same. He pleads that today a Brnhmm cIh^ is necessary 
If B Brahmin class was found necessary even in those less. 
oiTtnlxed and complicated times, it b much more necessary 
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today. ” And he rocs on to suRRcst that this Brahmin class 
should be determined by birth It is astonishinR that v.ith all 
his breadth of outlook Radhaknshnan still supports the caste 
system, though ho reinterprets it in modern ways In India 
itself the caste system is disintegrating. All over the country 
there are movements of revolt against the rigidity of caste. .. 
What he says about the caste system would be resented not 
merely in India but all over the world, where leaders are 
striving after a new order of society in which all men have 
equal opportunities and in which birth or wealth will not give 
a man an unattainable advantage over others. ' 

7. Indian Christian Criticism Of Gandhlji’s Position 
On Caste 

The Indian Christian Patriot of Madras pointed out a 
few months ago what it regarded as one of the weakest points 
in GandhTjl’s armoury in an editorial entitled ‘GandhTjTs 
Message and Method ’ The article was marked by deep 
insight and laid bare one of the most serious weaknesses in 
present-day Indian politics * GandhTjl’s message is a message 
■of spiritual peace but his method is political war,’ said the 
•editor of the Patriot and he continued* ‘But caste is no 
hindrance to GandhTji’s peace of mind. Removal of untoucha- 
bihty is one of his thirteen points but not the abolition of 
easte He will have caste and all the violence perpetrated in 
the name of caste secretly and openly and yet will not raise his 
voice against caste and all the inequality and the injustice it 
implies. He sees the world at war and is ready with the 
remedy of non-violence but a beam lies across his eye and he C 
hardly sees the violence which caste implies. He is anxiou's 
to preach peace to the world, while he is aware that there is 
no peace in India owmg to the caste which serves as the right 
eye or the right hand of the land While Christ cast oflF the ' 
Mosaic law and all Judaism as a worn out garb and marched 
towards the Cross and won the eternal garb of righteousness 
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and p«ac8 for blnuelf and for all the ^rorld Gandhiil atUl 
draws closer to him the worn out shreds of a caste-nddea 
Hiodalsm and Landes that the world could be led to the peace 
that'paaeth ail naderatanding by occeptfog bfs creed of non* 
violence which humonises with caste in his mind and m the 
mind of hi3 followers. Our only comment on this is that all 
Hinda leaders would do wdl to remember that if they turn 
a blmd eye on caste and all ita evils they will be Ignoring 
one of the biggest obstacles to Indus true and enduring 
natlouhood. Happily some Hindu lenders are fully awake to 
this fact. At the December 1935 session of the All India 
Hindu Mahasabha that great stalwart who is now a Judge of 
India 8 First Federal High Court, the Hon, hlr M ILJayakor 
brought forward a proposal adrocating the abolition of caste. 
Tha far reaching proposal was unfortunately ruled out by'the 
Froildant a missed opportunity which argues as the Reformer 
well pointed oat, that present day Hiodalsm feela it does not 
stand m need of reform. It is worthy of record that several 
progressive resolutions were passed on the some occasion 
giving ontoochabllity a decent bunah abolishing * distinctions 
based on birth, and adopting a five years scheme for nplifbng 
depressed dosses. All such resolutions are meat commendable 
bnt BO long os the caste problem is evaxled, so long will the 
Jayakars and the Natarajans and the Ambedkars need to send 
forth tbsr thunder And over all the thunder against caste in 
India, as over all the dm of Europe s war weapons, there comes 
the Still Small Voice, Do onto others as ye would they should 
do unto yon, 

8 Untouchables And Unapproachahlei India s 
Soul-Agony 

It will enable us to reoliw how deadly is the poison at 
work m Indae body politic from * untoochability If we take a 
brief glance beyond Dnyaneshwar s Maratha people and look 
at the problem for a moment for the atandpoint of India as a 
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■whole. In the present-day maelstrom of Indian communal 
politics there are so many factors at work that it behoves us 
to try and understand them Sometimes such writers as have 
nothing to do with Indian politics may help us m this difficult 
task. One such disinterested worker for Indian people wrote 
an able article in the December 1940 issue of The Indian 
Journal Of Social Work on the Harijans of Kalady in the 
Travancore State, where they go by the name of ‘Pulayas 
The writer was Mr. R. Velayudhan, a Research Worker with 
the All India Harijan Sevak Sangh, who stated the follow- 
ing — ‘The 'one distinctive characteristic of Hindu society 
IS the caste system. India is the only country in the world m 
which long accepted social and religious sanctions support a 
system in which a large section of the populahon are by acci- 
dent of birth declared to be untouchable and m certain instances 
unapproachable.’ The author then quotes GandhijT who, in 
the publication entitled My Soul's Agony, has said: ‘Socially 
the untouchables are lepers ; economically they are worse than 
slaves Religiously, they, the children of God, are denied 
entrance to places which all call houses of God They are 
denied the use of public roads, public schools, public hospitals, 
public wells, public taps and public parks and the like. They 
are relegated for their residence to the worst quarters of cities 
and villages where they practically get no social services. In 
some cases their approach within a measured distance is a 
social crime The wonder is that they are at all able to eke 
out an existence or that they still remain in the Hindu fold. 
They are too downtrodden to rise in revolt against the oppres- 
sors.’ On this moving expression by GandhTji of India’s ‘Soul 
Agony,’ Mr.' Velayudhan observes: ‘The “touch-me-not 
spirit,” started by the higher castes, has permeated the “un- 
touchables” themselves and resulted in the division and sub- 
division of these unfortunate members of the Hindu fold ’ 
In his illuminating paper Mr. Vela 3 mdhan later makes the 
following statement which is worthy of careful mote by all 
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Hindu leaders 'The ■wrong done to the Pulaya [ or untouch 
able] foe centuries must bo atoned for by present society 
and the State. True it is that Travancore is the first State In 
India to throw open the gates of the temples to the Harijan. 

I recognize all the psychological and eodal implications of this 
act of courage. But we must not forget that this is only the 
beginning of solving the vast prcblem of untouchability 
Admissioti of the Harijan into the presence of the gods is no 
sobetitute for granting him all that the gods intended for him. 
The orthodox Hmdu has stood between him and all nature s 
bounties for bun for ages. But now the tide Is taming 
Society whether it likes it or not, must undo the wrong that 
has been done to the Harijan and has been perpetuated iu the 
name of religion. This is well said, especially when It Is re^ 
membored that many of the Harijans in various parts of India 
have been urging — alas I too often in vain~that benefits of a 
more pmctlcal character than the mere privilege of temple 
entry may be conferred on them 

9 The Canker At The Heart Of India 

Dunng the last year of Lala Lajpat Kai the lion of the 
Punjab ddivered an Important address on Social Reform 
■vertu* Pohtical Reconstruction which is ■worth recalling today 
He told ius andience that there waj no use attempting any 
readjustment of pohUcal aSaire In India without first putting 
their own bouse in order Sodal r e fo r m been on the tapis, 
he laM, for several years, and the results achieved IwH not been 
great His expenenco of the social condibons In MoTahAr had 
made him all the sadder The problem of untouchability he 
said, -was a general evil ihroughout India, but the mnin point 
LftE Lajpat Ral stressed was that unapproachablUty was 
nnique as a dangerous canker eating mto the vitals of Hindu 
society So long as that menace was tolerated there was no 
hope of salvation material moral, or religions, nor ■was It con 
cmvable to think of Swaraj when a sobstanttal porbon of the 
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Hindu community was allowed to suffer the miseries and hard- 
ships wrought by the higher classes on the lower. Such 
meaningless term as ‘ higher ’ and ‘ lower ’ classes must go, 
said this able man who died in less than a year after his 
searching message to his countrymen. And all who would 
really help India to attain its real place m the world must 
devote themselves to the elimination of this canker of untouch- 
ability and caste, from the heart of India. In that mighty 
task, a task worthy of moral giants, but in which the humblest 
of us by brotherly love can make our contribution, the message 
of Jesus of Nazareth will have a place all its own. 

10. Hindu & Christian Methods With Hanjans 

In the same article on Social Conditions among Travancore 
Hanjans, Mr. R. Velayudhan writes . ‘ It must be admitted 
to the credit of the early Christian Missionary Societies that it 
was they who first started educating the Hanjans m Travancore. 
The result of this policy is seen in a table which gives * the 
relative literacy figures among the Christian converts and the 
Hindu Hanjans m Travancore ’ as follows. Percentage of 
literacy among the Hindus of the Pulayan, Parayan and 
Kuravan castes are 4 and 4 9 and 1 5 respectively, whereas the 
literacy percentages among the Christians m these same three 
castes are 13, and 15 1 an'd 9 7 respectively The article adds • 
‘There are graduates and undergraduates among the' Christian 
Hanjans, whereas there is none among the Hindu Hanjans. 
The better condition of the converted Hanjans is due to the 
fact that the missionaries had personal contact with the people 
and looked to their needs. The Hindu society and the State 
rested content in opening schools for the Hanjans, unmindful 
of the fact that mere legal permission to go to school is no 
guarantee of social uplift ’ 



CHAPTER XIX 

A BLOT ON 'THE DEMOCRACY OF BHAKTI 

1 Rerolation Needed In Hindu Templet 

So much emphasis has m recent years been plactd and 
rightly placed, on the emancipating values of the bhaktf 
school m Hinduism as contrasted with the exclusiveness Of 
orthodox Hinduism that a true perspective calls for the facts 
on the other' side. A far reaching revolution though a quiet 
one externally is going on inside some of the largest Hindu 
temples m India. The world tamed Meenakshi Temple m 
Madura, the andent temple In Tanjore, and over a hundred 
other important temples in South India have been thrown open 
to that section of Hindu sodety called untouchable which 
for centuries has been refu^ any entrance. Th^ Guardian, 
near to these events, has said. One effect noticed m the ndgh 
bounng villages of Madura was that caste Hindus allowed 
Hanjans into prdiibited places, and the tendency was to mix 
on the ground that restrictions removed m Shn Meenakshi 
Temple were meanmgless elsewhere. The change of outlook 
implied m this meek acceptauco of change cannot be under 
estimated and means the breakdown of a prmaplo that was 
called to aid m the preparation of injosbee m the villagetB 
That the custom of untouchahility cannot/ survive long ds^ 
where after its denial in the centre of holy sanctions is a fair 
forecast. The value of all this is Hindus may at least 
be learning theall important truth that all meh are equal In 
the Eight of God. This truth la so essential to India i future 
in every respect that ^ must be grateful for every nwsnont 
that teaches it But let not India 8 so called untouchables expect 
any direct benefit from the direct access ~to temple idols, fan 
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India’s own leaders have shown the very opposite to be the 
case. Even concerning temple-entry itself we cannot forget 
the important fact that ‘ immediately after the Poona Pact in 
1932 many of the temples not only m the Madras Province 
but in other Provinces were opened to members of the Depress- 
ed Classes as a token of change of heart, but a few weeks after 
all the doors were again barred to these unfortunates ’ So said 
Rao Bahadur M C. Rajah, M. L. A., interviewed by a represen- 
tative of The Madras Mail in 1939. 

2. Dr. Ambedkar On ‘ Annihilation Of Caste ’ 

During the year 1936 there was published an eight-anna 
publication by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar entitled Annihilation Of 
Caste, published at the Bharat Bhushan Press, 57 Vmcent 
Road, Dadar, Bombay 14, the prmting press of the weekly 
Janata ( established by Dr. Ambedkar). It is not too, much to 
say that in his book of some 110 pages Dr. Ambedkar has 
helped to make new Indian history, and the circumstances lead- 
ing to its publication are worthy of ^note. The then Pnncipal 
of the Bombay Government Law College had prepared it as a 
Presidential Address to the Jat Pat Todak Mandal Conference 
at Lahore in May 1936, but the Conference was cancelled 
owing to the revolutionary character of the address forwarded 
. by Dr Ambedkar beforehand, one sentence intimating that 
this would be his ‘ last speech as a Hindu. ’ In an Appendix, 
GandhTji’s ‘ Vindication Of Caste ’ is pnnted ii^ two arti- 
cles from the Harijan of July 1936 with Dr. Ambedkar’s 
trenchant reply.* After the learned lawyer’s onslaught on 
Gandhij'i it was characteristically just and generous of the 
latter to describe Dr. Ambedkar as ‘ a man who has carved 
out for himself a unique position in society ’ Since en- 
lightened Indian opinion about his clap of thunder was reflect- 
ed in the reformed Hindu weekly, The Subodh Patrikd, we 
quote a Jew of its lines below ‘ The general conclusions 
that Dr. Ambedkar draws after examimng the whole case, we 
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mast say, have oar hearty approval* And we also agree that 
it b sheer bypocxisy that pro v e n ta the few that accept them 
from enlightening the masses on the sitnatioD as it Is, to the 
detriment of the entire commanlty These conclusions may bo 
stated as follows — That the organisation of the Hindu soaety 
on. Chaturvama [ the fdur chief castes Brahmm Kihatnya^ 
Vaishya and Sbudra ] b harmful because the effect of tbb 
ordering is to degrade the masses by denying them the oppor 
tunity to acquire knowledge to cnascnlate them by denying 
them the right to use arms that the Hindu society must be 
reorganised on a reitgtotts basit which would recognise the 
principles of Liberty Fathemlrty and Equality that in order 
to achieve this object the sense of religious sanctity behind 
caste and Vama can be destro^d only by discardmg the 
drvma aatbcnty of the Shdstra* From our reading of 
GandhijTs reply to these we cannot help conclnding that 
GandbijTs vindication of caste and the vama system and his 
insistence that every one shonld keep to his ancestral 
( vama vyavastha ) are, to say the least of them eitbar sheer 
qufbbliag or self^delnsinn* Nothing can elaadate the position 
better than Dr XmbedkaFs convincing answer to Mr GandhPs 
reply To defend caste and vama^avatiha in these days is 
to defend the indefensible. To Identify caste with vama is to 
misstate a fact. No one adheres to varna in these days if 
vama b to bo interpreted, as Mr Gandhi mtarprets it, as 
ancestral calling Dr Ambedkar hag pointed out conclusively 
how Gandhip himself has oboerved it only by brooking the law 
in bis own case. 

3 Inadequate Caste Reform By Bhakti 

When GandhJJi, m July 1936 m the Hanjan^ replying tq 
Dr Ambodkar’s able Tract For The Times on Anmhtlaiton 
0/ Cast6 stated that bhakti eamta showed Hinduism atiits 
best, Dr Ambedkar answered that those Flindu saints Jmd 
proved ineffective m Indian history -And hfa Ime of reasoning 
iz 
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\\an \ tr>' jx)ucrful. On pncjcs 13-15 of the Appcnclt % to tins 
Tract on C.istc Dr. AtiibcdKar states * ‘ With rcf'ard to the 
{ Ilnulii ) saints, one must admit that, they Imc been 
lamentably ineffective. Tiicy have been ineffective for 
two reasons. Firstly, none of the (Hindu) saints ever 
attached tlic caste system. On the contrary they were 
staunch believers m the system of castes... The (Hindu) 
saints have never according to my study earned on a campaign 
against caste and untouchabihty. They were not concerned 
with the struggle between man and man. They v ere not 
concerned with the relation between man and God They did 
not preach that all men were equal. They preached that all 
men were equal m the ejes of God, a very different and a v ery 
innocuous proposition which nobody can find difficult to preach 
or dangerous to believe in. The second reason why the teaching 
of the ( Hindu ) saints proved inefTectivc was because the 
masses have been taught that a saint might break caste but the 
common man must not . . .That the masses have remained 
staunch believers in caste and untouchabihty shows that the 
pious lives and noble sermons of the ( Hindu ) saints have had 
no effect on their life and conduct as against the teachings of 

the shasiras Whatever the plan GandhIjT puts forth as an 

effective means to free the masses from the teachings of the 

shasiras (in favour of caste), in India, with the attitude 

the common man has, to saints and Mahatmas, to honour and 
not to follow, one cannot make much out of it.’ 

4 Out-Castes At Pandhafpur 

One of the ablest books published m recent years on 
Western India was the Rev. Alexander Robertson’s Mahar 
Folk ( see Dnyanodaya Aug. 3, 1939 ). Most missionaries 
and Indian Chnstian leaders will feel that in the last few pages 
of this invaluable book Mr. Robertson has made the parallel 
between bhakh religion at Pandharpur and Christian teaching 
to appear much closer than it is m actual life and experience. 
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Tb® bolance la partly, bat only portly redressed by the last 
page of the book where It Is shown how the Christian message 
goes for b^rond what is known ns the religion of Pandhar 
par Into the latter Christian meanings are too often read, 
both on page 2 and m other places. Too much is also read 
onto passages in the Marathi poets against caste distinction 
One example must suffice In the anacnt abhangs ( or 
verses ) it is said that caste dlstmction was not observed at 
Pandharpar A footnote refers to MahipatTs Bhaktavijayoi 
chapter 40 66, This verse, however, would read in English 
that all who lived at Pandharpar ihottld be considered alike. 
Such a sentence does not record on actual Bchie\‘ement but 
only an uleal or aspiration. How far the actual achievement 
has been below this ideal is seen from the fact that to this day 
no Mabar has ever knowingly been admitted into Vlthoba s 
temple there. Low<aste people ore admitted bat ouf-castes 
never In Stories 0/ Indian SatnU voL 1 chapter 23 which 
is the 9th volome In the present * Poet Saints of Maharashtra 
Senes, may be read the story of how ChcdchameE the Mnhar 
was kept oat of the temple and. Indeed, ordered ont of the city 
( See also our And Teaching Of Tuidram pp 54-55 
162-3 261-2 ) When therefore, we read in Mr Robertsons 
book of the Mahar folk memory that bhaktCs tme samts 
are not respectors of persons, vm recall the comments given 
above from Dr Ambodkar who knows exactly how the shoo 
pinches even today for when the Bombay Congress Govern 
mfflrt passed its 19 BUI to make possible the Temple Entry 
of rmtouchables, the Pandharpar temple authorities pnwA a 
resolution of most vig o r ou s protest against what they regarded 
as an ontrageona proposal The publication of that resolution 
m the cnhimm the Marathi newspaper the Kesari reflected 
high credit on that great and popular jonnml 
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5 Caste-Worshippers And Outcaste-Worshippers At 
Pandharpur 

Ever since an angry and disappointed Gbsavi mendicant 
broke the legs of the Vithoba image at Pandharpur nearly 
seventy years ago on July 20, 1873 as related in our English 
book entitled The Life And Teaching O) Tukdrdm (pp. 60-61), 
non-Hindu visitors to Pandharpur have have been limited to a 
view from the Vithoba temple rodf. - In October 1920, it was 
our privilege to witness from that roof .the unforgettable sight 
of, the Pandharpur ktrtankdrs (singers) flinging themselves 
prostrate before the image after three continuous hours of 
rapturous dancing and singing The impressions which we 
received and recorded in our book on Tukaram are corroborated 
in an interesting account written by an American visitor, F rank 
J, Kline, whe -RTote the following account in the Western 
India liotes for August 1940. From the temple roof Mr. 
Kline saw what he relates m the following ‘ Of course the 
mam attraction to pilgrims is Vithoba This' idol is m a small 
room, accessible from two sides, one entrance for women and 
the other for men There are large waiting rooms for both. 
The women’s waiting room is an enclosed place io one side, 
not of-the temple building It actually looks like a cattle 
shed, with wire sides, corrugated " tin ” top and heavy wooden 
gates We' asked some women near the entrance to the temple 
how long they had been sitting in line waiting. They said. 
Two days ! ” The men’s waiting room is larger, under the 
temple roof, and they wait only hours, not days, to get in “ to 
see God ” There are many more men than women who “ go 
to church” in India. We were allowed on a balcony where 
we could see all the people ah they went to aee the idol. They 
hrst lay face down, made a sign, rolled over, then got up. - I 
saw them doing this m a room, or entrance, just in front of the 
idol. We ‘ unbelievers” were not allowed to see the idol. 
However, through another air-hole we , could see the base of 
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the idol and a dnlned off space throogh which one peraoo at a- 
time nny go. Bat they don t just “go throogh, they are rush 
ed throogh. There fa a man at the exit sido and I watched Jum 
take the worshlppera by the arm and pall them hurriedly along 
saying " Harry harry I Many people coming Horry on and 
go oat.** As we watched them we counted from 18 to 22 
people being rushed post the Idol each minute 1 We are 
seeing how these people worship. Certainly we ore justified 
in saying that they worship in a harry 1 Many of them have 
slaved to save the cosh for this pUgrimage many have ^ 
walked miles, many others carry yellow Bags which iigmfy a 
holy vow to visit Pandharpor each year of their lives. They 
come seeibng They seem simple and sincere. 1 have never 
seen a more quiet, orderly or more easily handled crowd in 
any country at any gathering religions or secnlar We 
watdied them worship We saw them rushed I Each man 
has an average of aboat three s^xmds “to see God.** Hioni 
may say " grossly inadequate. ” Yes but even to there u a 
vast dtttindton beUseen thai and the let qf the out>easfe / 
For it is only caster people who are allowed to eonie tnto 
this temple o/ Vtthobd Ontaide in the street, backed up 
against a comer building at the emss roods is the place of the 
out-castes idol Chokhoba, a former devotee, become a god. 
At first all wo can see In the press of the crowd is a canopy, 
like onr beach umbrellas. We want to take moving pictures, 
as the police and priests clear a space m the crowd. Now we 
can see mside. There Is a hole In the street, aboat five feet by 
throe, and one foot deep In it b the idol nriH over It the 
canopy They step into the pt drop there money gifts, 
e mb race the idol some fervently some mechanically by 
p l acing thdr cheeks on cither side of the idol cover their fore- 
heads With their palms, make the sign of reverence, nnH then 
they are pushed and pulled out while others rush m “ to see 
God. They go through at the rate of 20 to 23 per mmuto, 
just a tnfle more speedily than the upper caste m the temple. 
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And this IS uhrit v.c sco ns v,c ualch India “ fro to church " 
in Pandharpur. ' 

6. Brahmin Appeal To Pandharpur Priests 

( 7 ) Ilanjau’i ShottU! Be AlloiJcd Vtthobd Darshcin 
In 1939 the Pandharpur temple priests united in sending to 
the Bombay Congress Government a Mgorous protest against 
the Temple Entry 33ill ^^hlch that Government had prepared 
empowering Hindu temple authorities m the Bombay Presi- 
dency to open to untoucliablcs all those Hindu temples W'hose 
trustees might desire to do so. This protest by the Pandhar- 
pur priests has borne encouraging fruit, though in a very 
different direction from that which they themsehes intended, 
for a public Appeal has been mj^e to them by jMaharashtrian 
Brahmins. At the tune of the As/;arf/iT Festnal m 

July 1940 there appeared in the Marathi daily papers of Maha- 
rashtra a lengthy Marathi appeal by forty Brahmins of Maha- 
rashtra, w’hose signatures were headed by that enlightened 
orthodox Hindu reformer Mr N C Kelkar. His \igorous 
' Marathi may be freely translated as below" The mam head- 
ing reads Harijan Sevak Sangh Request Fot All Hitidus 
To Be AJloxoed To See The Image of Vtthoba. By way of 
introducing so delicate and far-reaching a subject, several 
of Tukarara’s verses were quoted, followed by a beautiful 
couplet from the widely revered Padma Purdn w’hich declares, 

‘ People who are gathered for the festival of Vishnu should be 
regarded as God’s own, even if they are low-caste people ’ The 
Appeal then stated * The temple of Vithoba at Pandharpur is 
the grandest and most famous in the whole of Maharashtra and 
Pandharpur itself is rightly regarded as the holy Benares of 
South India since thousands of pilgrims, not merely from 
Maharashtra but from all parts of India, go to Pandharpur 
every year. Hindus gather at the Pandharpur Festival in 
their hundreds of thousands on the two most prominent holy 
days of the Hindu Year, viz , the 11th of Ashddh and the 11th 
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olKaiifL Htmdredfi of 67i«ycrrt ( singing ) parties, with ban 
ners as their sacred ■ign, journey hundreds of miles to Pandhar ^ 
pur on foot, shouting and smgmg the name of Vithoba oil the 
umy for the Ashadhl and the Karttki Festivals are the reh 
gams gatherings of the Warkart ( pilgnm ) sect. But, sad 
to-day Hanjani have not as yet obtained permmion to enter 
Vithoba 8 temple [ or to enjoy the Vitboha-darthart, that Is, 
to get a sight of the idol called Vithoba or Vitthal] Neverthe- 
less an classes of Harijans go to Pandharpur every year 
Inspued by great devotion and although they are not allowed 
inside the temple they are happy If only they can get a sight 
of the temple and its golden pinnacle Being disallowed m the 
temple they have to content themselves by bowing down before 
the shrine of their ” ontonchahle bat venerated Mahor Saint 
Cholcham^ at the other aide of the narrow street Even 
though it be outtlde the temple door if they can offer their 
Y^hip they consider their pilgrimages as having been 
snccessfuL 

(2) The Hindu Temple Entry Hovement 

The Brahmin Appeal of July 9 1940 contioaed For 
hundreds of years Shn Vitthol has been given pre eminence in 
the bhakti school of devotion espeaally by the Warkan 
( pilgnm ) sect Daring a penod of four or five hundred years 
dating from the time of Dnyaneshwar np to the beginning of 
Bntish rule in India, the great Mahamsbtm saints such os 
Toloram Namdev and Eknath have sung the praises of Shn 
Vitthal and have expressed their conviction that the Vitthal 
'uhose image is at Pandharpur i)ervades the whole nniverso and 
locda upon all his devotees with equal love. Even Saint 
Choichamcla who was bom In the Mahar caste, was equally 
dear to Vithoba, gnfi in his Sani Vtjaya Mahipatl tells the 
story that the Lord of Pandharpur brought the Mahar Samt 
ChoVh^ela Into the innermost shrine of Pandharpur In 
Mahipati s story of Damajlpant also we learn that Shn Vitthal 
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assumed the form of the Mahar called Vithu and thereby 
discharged the duties of Damajrpanl/ [ Readers who posses 
the * Poet Saints of Maharashtra Series’ of books should turn 
to volume 10, chapter 40, entitled ‘Damajipant of Mangalvedhe,^ 
pp 85-99 ] . This makes clear the belief of our Hindu poet- 
saints that God ne\er makes any distinction between those of 
high and low birth. On this subject a movement has been 
going on for many years which has for its aim the rooting out 
from Hinduism of such c^ il customs as untouchability, so as to 
restore to Hinduism its ancient splendour. The time has 
therefore come to press forward to a successful issue the move- 
ment started by our Hindu saints, the movement of extermi- 
nating the sin of holding delusive ideas of caste distinctions. 
This IS taking place in different parts of India The Shrl 
Padmanabha temple in Travancore, the Shrl Meenakshi temple 
^t Madura, the Gopal temple of Indore, and other important 
temples, have been made accessible to the despised Hanjans. 
In Bombay City alone seventy^one temples have in this way 
been opened to them. In Maharashtra itself over thirty temples 
ha\ e opened their doors to the Hanjans. These include the 
wellkno^vn Kolhapur temple of Shrl Ambabai ( the mother 
goddess) which by the kindness of the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
Shrl Shahu Chhatrapati, has been known to welcome the 
Hanjans for many years past Since educated people in 
Maharashtra are favourable to the temple entry of Hanjans, 
and since untouchability must be removed from every walk of 
life, it is particularly important from the religious point of view 
that all caste-spirit should be rooted out from the religpous life 
of Hinduism In one place Tukaram says “ Where there is 
a true longing for God, there we find no distinction at all.” 

(S) W orld Revolutions While Hindus Remain Slaves 
To Custom 

‘ In the Purdiiic books and the Smriti scriptures,’ said the 
Maharashtra Brahmins on July 9, ‘ it is affirmed that there 
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Bhodd be do idea of defilement cop cem iog anyone wbo has 
cxoie from the wonhip of Shn Vishmi Moreover, since there 
has been inch a sweeping revolotion in the dews held by the 
bolk of Indian soaety and since tnch lofty Ideals of life are 
now the chief ambition of the Indian people, it Is of the utmost 
importance that the Pondharpur temple of Shn Vftthal should 
be Immofiately made accessible to Karijans os well as to caste 
Hindus. Whfle far reaching re\-olutJons are taking place in 
other ports of the world c\*cry da> wo Hindus still remain 
slaves of oor old easterns and make a fuss of the merest trifles. 
If the temple of Shn Vhlhal can in this way be opened to the 
milUons of Harijans we believe a surge of new life will 
sweep through Hindu soaety supplying new proof of the fact 
that religion is the one factor holdmg the whole of Hindn 
society together The national unity we all desire will only 
come when we forget all caste distinctions In the presence of 
Shn Vitthal Another great result wiB be that multitudes of 
pDgnms will carry this message with them and will proclaim 
it in all the nooks and comers of Maharashtra Smee the 
Pandharpur temple of Shn Vitthal is Maharashtra s most holy 
place a cnited demand by the multitudes of pflgrims who go 
there from all parts of Maharashtra for the Athadht and 
Kdrtikt Fairs, that the Vithoba temple shall be made accessible 
to Hanjans, should serve to convince the priests at Pandharpur 
that they have no alternative but to respond to this call of 
Maharashtra- To support this mov'ement, all the Hindu people 
in every part of Maharashtra, os well as the pilgrims who 
gather at Pandharpur should unitedly take up this question 
and should request the Pandharpur priests to demonstrate to 
the world that In God s temple nil people are equal and 
among all people wo include the devotees of Saint Chokbfimela 
who ehoold bo given fall access to the temple and the duaples- 
of that same Saint Chokhatnela whose shrine has been kept 
outside the temple enclosure for centuries 
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{ 4 ) Protection And Oi gamsation OJ Hindu Society 

Then followed the signatories of forty of the leading 
Brahmins in all parts of Maharashtra. After the names of 
the forty signatories, the veteran Hindu leader Mr. N C.Kelkar 
added the following significant lines : — ‘ Since it is eminently 
desirable from every point of view that all parts of Hindu 
society ( 1 . e , high caste, low caste, and out-caste ) should be 
united together, we make an earnest request to the authonties 
■of the Pandharpur temple that they should grant to the people 
known as Harijans ( untouchables ) the benefit enjoyed by all 
other Hindus of getting a sight of the images of Shri Vitthal 
and Rakhumal standing in the front hall of the temple Such 
a development will in no way affect the glory, the fame, the 
ment of the holy place at Pandharpur, but on the contrary it 
will ensure the protection and organization of Hindu society. 
{Sd) N. C Kelkar, Poona, July 9, 1940' 

(5) Ensuring ‘ Cow Protection' 

Seven or eight more lines added by a leader of the Cow 
Protection Society at Wai were to the eflfect that ‘ by the 
•granting of the foregoing request there will be no questions of 
tmtouchability involved. But on the other hand, by the 
imiting of Hindu society m the definite welcome accorded to 
all classes of Hindus m the temple of Vitthal ( the avatar of 
Krishna ), there will be a definite welding together of the whole 
of Hinduism, and such problems as that of cow protection will 
be automatically solved.’ 

(6) Maharashtra Brahmin Culture And Character 

The Appeal in Marathi to the Pandharpur temple priests 
which we have translated above, urging that the mam temple 
there be made accessible to Harijans ( untouchables ), reflected 
great credit on the Brahmin leaders of Mahar^htra. But 
anyone who is acquainted with the educated Maharashtrian 
Brahmin wiU in no way be surprised at the deep and genuine 
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concern therein expressed for the longBuilenDg Hanjona or aO' 
called ‘ nntoDdiables. For the enlightened Brahmin of 
pre8ent>day Western India b as far aa possible from being 
anti Hanjan m attitnde and he cnffera from having attributed 
to him the shortcomings of his Brabmm ancestors of earlier 
generations. Thia anyway is the firm opinion of the present 
wnter who has found the great majority of the Mahaihabtrian 
Brahmina he haa known to be men of culture, refinement and 
character We are persuaded that this conclusion is In no 
rray dne to any tmdne limitation In opportunities of contact 
for our literary social and educaPonal reaponsibilitlea during 
more than thirty two years In India have thrown us into the 
company of Marathi speaking Brahmins of almost every 
school. We are therefore glad to have this opportumty of 
stating our belief that the Maharashtrian Brahmin b a much 
mmmderstood and abused codlvklaal 

7 The Hypocrisy And Degradation Of Caste 

Anyone who desires proof of the high scaled worth of the 
modom Brahmin at least m the hlarathi speaking part of 
India, should read the Marathi L(/e q/ Sir Narayan Chomfa 
varkar the memory of whoso friendship wo shall treasure to 
the end of our days. There are many forceful utterances from 
Sir Narayan on thb subject in his Marathi biography of over 
500 pagee and more than a quarter of a m3hon words * When 
I found years ago said Sir Narayan on one occasion that 
caste was a mere mockery a huge hypocrisy men profess- 
ing to be what m reality they were not, I thought to myself 
that no community can live long on shams Caste has 
proved the curse of the cuuiitiy As long as it lasts we are 
doomed Each caste seems to look to itself as If it was 
ought to be all in all Ho who tnes to lower and degrade 
others, and treat them as castaways, ends In the long run by 
lowering and degrading himself ( D G Vaidya s L\/e of Str 
N Q Chandavarkar pp. 233 223 449 340 ) So said the 
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Marathi-speaking Saraswat Brahmin who m turn was Editor > 
High Court J udge, Indian State Premier and First President 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. ^ 

8. Caste And The * Dead Hand Of The Past ' 

Why this unwillingness on the ^ part of the Pandharpur 
priests, as of thousands of others in temples throughout India,, 
to grant free access to those who are deemed * untouchable 
in origin ? One explanation is to be found in a few principles' 
set forth in the great Marathi biography we have just referred 
to , ' When you think of social reform you have to face a 

Himalaya of superstition, corruption and bigotry, the removal 
of which can only be by labour which cannot be painless .... ‘ 
The opposition of Hindu orthodoxy does not last long , what 
at first had been denounced as irreligious and immoral ’ is 
‘ subsequently accepted as a matter of course . .. “We shastits 
know the time is against us and'ft is no use opposing You 
people should not consult us, but go your own way and do the 
thing you thmk nght , we shall not come m your way. But 
if -you ask us and want us to twist the shastras to your 
purpose and go with you, we must speak truth plamly and we 
must oppose ” ’ (Str N. G Chandavarkar's Life pp 218, 62, 
216), These are priceless hints from one of the greatest of Hmdu 
reformers. But the deep-dyed conservatism of Hindu caste is 
far from being an adequate explanation of the unprogressive 
and reactionary character of the orthodox Hmduism of our 
time A deeper diagnosis shows that wherever any system is 
bound by its ancient books and time-wom codes, the sad result 
IS seen in things being controlled by ‘ the dead hand of the 
past. ’ But where ancient scnptures have embedded m their 
teaching the promise of the Divine Spirit of Truth, who is the 
Inspirer of unending progress, as is the case with the literature 
of the Bible, equally ancient with the Hindu sacred books, then 
there is ensured a law of progress which saves its readers and 
devotees from being enchamed to the past The Brahmin^ 
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liotitloners of July 9 1940 may well lay to heart a fsw of 
Sir Narayan s words of many years ago It was not by getting 
indignant at pnesta that one would reform the conntry A 
new life meant s new spuit The only way to regenerate 
India was to regenerate its heart (p. 260 ) This again dnves 
us back upon the necessity of the Spirit of God Himself dwell 
ing in all our temples of rebgioo Hindu and Christian alike, 
to save them from becoming ehnnes of a decaying system 
instead of centres of now life. We say Hindn and Chnstuxn 
for there is many a so-called Christian Church which is nothing 
more than a bnck or stone edifice with no life or Light withm for 
the needy booIs there- 

9 " Why Religion Is Often Morihand 

This leads us to the reflection that for the proservatian of 
cny reiigkFU from detenoration and decay no book is of itself 
ad«;[aate there most be at the very heart of the religion the 
recQgnitksi of a Personal Dynamic Presence as the guiding 
transforming secret of the whole. This is the secret of the 
progressive dynamic power of whatever religious life has the 
actual historic figure of the Living Christ at its centre and 
TTintfftw Him the transfiguring motive-pcrwer It is because at 
Idle heart of Hinduism there is the unhlstoncal^ mythical figure 
of Krishna, himself no ideal of parity that the temples of 
religion m India are what they ought not to be and equally it 
must be said that it is when the living dynamic Christ is pro- 
fessed bat not possessed, praised but not obeyed* proclaimed 
bft not exemplified, that we have the world cursed witha/orm 
of godliness without its power A decayed Hmdulsm and a 
moribund church are both of them denials of true religion and 
are both equally useless. 

10 Comradeahip The Soldier ■ Only Caste 

The 1940 Brnhmm petition suggests other comments 
reserved for our next chapter Meanwhile let us enjoy a good 
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waft of fresh air from the practical humanitarianism reflected 
in a world-famous story. How far the spirit of caste can drift 
from the law of brotherly love and how withenngly the spirit 
of caste can be reproved in India were both seen m the well- 
known story told of that fine Rajput pnnce, Sir Pratap Singh^ 
whose one prayer had been that as a Rajput warrior he might 
be granted the favour of fallmg in the great war of 1914 during" 
a cavalry charge at the head of his world-famous Jodhpur 
Lancers. On one occasion a young English officer had died 
m the palace of this Rajput prince Though this was terrible 
pollution for any Rajput, yet Sir Pratap would not allow the 
body to be removed by the low-caste servants, but he himself 
carried it to the bier. Next day the Brahmins of the place 
waited on him with their hands raised m horror and their 
tongues clamounng about caste ‘ Caste ' ’ replied Sir Pratap 
superbly ‘ Among soldiers there is no caste but that of 
comrade. ’ 



CHAPTER XX 


INDIA S NEED OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
CHRIST 

I Why JesoB Raided A Temple 

To the Pandharpiir priests nod the Maharashtra Brahmlos 
•who have petitioned ^cm v?o commeod n New Testament 
8tor> Looff before the Vitboba temple at Pondharpur and Its 
exclosive worship came into existence, there was a certain 
Jewish temple whose priests also were hindrances instead of 
hdps. Those wbo read the story as given in the first three 
books of the New Testament (SL Matthew 21 12-14 St Mark 

II 15-18 and St Lake 19 45-47) will see that when three 
years appeals to the Jerosalem priests had foiled, Jesus no 
longer contented Himself with mere appeal but asserted Hrs 
moral and religious antbority by ocfing, and He showed His 
holy anger regarding the sin of those who abased the temple. 
He literally cleared them out. In that remarkable incident 
Jesus made what was no more or less than a * raid on the 
temple In Jerusalem. This temi^e story has elements of 
parallel with the Fandhorpnr temple. The spint of naticmal 
Ism with all its exclusiveness, had Invaded the very temple of 
God in such a wa^ os to of Its pnvileges those who were 
not Jews, and so was hindering the purpose of Jesus in convey 
ing the love of His Father to aU the diildren of men Against 
this spint of naboaal exclosiveness Jesns made His great 
onslaught It was not merely the buying and selling m the 
Temple that offended Hun it was rather the monopollang of 
the court of the Gentiles by this merchandising That part of 
the temple, the largest of all, had been planned purposely to 
offer to all the nations access to the God of Israel But the antho 
rites had developed the system of markets until markets filled 
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the Court. ’ They had made it impossible for the nations of 
the world to worship Israel's God. They bad robbed the world 
of true religion. It is surely not going too far to say that not 
until the same * revolutionary Christ ’ has Himself entered 
India’s temples, Hindu, Muslim and Christian alike, and not 
until He has cleansed them, will they become worthy of being 
called the ‘ Father’s House ’ where all God’s needy children 
can pray and get help. 

2. Intensifying Untouchability & Disunion By 
Temple-Entry 

In 1932 The Servant of India observed; ‘It does no 
credit to the sense of humanity of the opponents of Temple- 
Entry that while they would prevent the depressed classes from 
getting into temples, they would have no compunction m toler- 
ating the entry of dogs, buffaloes, cows, etc , into them. This 
IS nothing short of assigning to the depressed classes a status 
even lower than these animals. Do orthodox Hindus want to 
deny to their fellow-beings what they would not mind dogs and 
cattle enjoying?’ Having made our position clear on the 
democratic prmciple, we afSrm our conviction that Temple 
Entry will diminish neither the untouchability nor the Hindu 
disunity on which the July 9, 1940 Brahmin petition laid 
emphasis. We therefore ask with all the emphasis of which 
we are capable . What benefit will the Hindu temples bring 
to Hanjans ( untouchables ) when they have entered them ? 
GandhIjI himself said years ago in his Yeravda correspondence 
that these temples are ‘places we miscall houses of God.’ 
What the untouchables wiU see when they are allowed inside 
the temples will be a lifeless idol, one of those hundreds of 
millions of idols that Indian social reformers today maintain 
have been the moral and social curse of India for hundreds of 
years past Moreover, these very temples will only deepen the 
very untouchability which Gandhijfi and the Brahmins of 
the July 9, 1940 petition desire to smash down. 
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3 Carte And Idolatry DUropUntf Hindu Soaoly 

Among the Hindus worth listening to on the subject of 
Indian Idolatry ore the Brahtoo Samajists who In the spirit of 
the great Rnja Rnm Mohan Roy have been fighting It for 
over a century posh What say they? In their weeldy 
Calcutta organ The Indian fde$$cnser for No\'cmbcr 6 1932, 
they said A false notion of sanctity attached to Idolatrous 
■ceremonial worship necessitates the ro edtac y of n Brahmin 
priest Not to sp^ of non Brahmin worshippers Brahmins 
belonging to the section of the mediating priest must not 
touch him while at worship. This touch me-nottsm” in 
grained In the ceremonial worship of Idols Is the breeding 
.ground of ontoachabQIty Raja Rom Mohan Roy was quite 
justified In chamctenrtng Hioda kJolati'y os generating separa 
tirt tendencies subversive of the texture of society Caste 
and idolatry have brought the Hindu society to the \erge of 
disruption. In view of these etatesnents by the highest Indfam 
Anthorides, who will dare to affirm that In obtaining temple* 
entry for India s untouchables, Gandhijl is ensuring cither that 
moral benefit or the national unity which is vital for India a 
future ? He will most certainly be strengthening the bold of 
Idolatry on India s illiterate mUlIoos 
A Caite*Spint Makes Any Chorcb Non Christian 

Id wntmg the foregoing paragraphs It is in no way the 
present writer s Intention to score any points as between one 
^Igion and another Sadbu Susdai Singh said many years 
■ago that caste hi the Christum Church is like elephantiasis to 
the Church s feet, and the late Nehemiah Goreh once declared 
that Christianity with any coste-spudt in it was no Christianity 
at alh On this subject the needed word has been spoken by 
the Indian Chairman of the National Christian Council, Dr 
Atnnnh, the Indian Bishop of Domakal, who, wnting in his 
-own Domakal Diocesan Magaetne m 1935 sold We 
■deplore the many exhibitions of caste spirit withm the Church. 

U 
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It saddens us to think that not all followers of Christ have 
learned to show in practice that all are brethren m Christ.’ 
These three Indian Christian condemnations of caste-spirit m 
any so-called * Christian ’ Church supply adequate comment on 
an address given at Kodaikanal on May 15, 1940, on ‘Social 
Conditions of the Rural Christian Community' by an Indian 
Christian minister named the Rev. D. S. Sahayadas of Neyyat- 
tinkara in Travancore who said “ Caste is a thing that has 
grown to be part and parcel of the Indian social life and as 
such an ordinary Christian feels himself justified in observing 
caste in spite of the teaching of his Master who was a Fnend 
of sinners and out-castes ...It is so deeply rooted that even 
among the castes that are supposed to be the lowest m the 
scale, divisions between sub-castes are looked into very ngid- 
ly.. Caste prejudices are more keenly felt during the time of 
the communion services, the time when it ought not to be 
expressed at all. People of the lower castes are asked or obli- 
ged to come and kneel after all the so-called higher caste Chris- 
tians” have been served. Difficulty is more felt when a person 
of the poorer community is ordained as a pastor. The people 
of the other communities refuse to take communion at his 
hands. This sort of thmg happening in the Christian 
Church IS deplorable. Yet there are hopeful signs for the 
future. Already there is much change in the Church for the 
better. In most churches people are at liberty to sit anywhere 
they like. The recent Hindu revival and the opening of tem- 
ples to the Hanjans have opened the eyes of the Christians.' 
These saddening facts show very clearly the Indian Church’s ' 
need of the ‘ revolutionary Christ.’ In the words Of the Indian 
Christian editors of the Madras Guardian on June 5, 1941 : 

Caste in the Christian community has lost much of its offen- 
sive form, but it has not lost its mischievous potency.’ 

5. Why Jesus Christ Attracts Caste-People 

And yet,i’ said our Indian Bishop in the 1935 article 
■‘eferred to, we Cannot but be impressed with what Jesus Chnst 
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has accomplished m a land IDm- India, -whero the gant caste 
has held the people bocmd hand and foot for ages- Jesoa 
Christ has a divute power to transform men, and allegiance to 
Him releases powers oTmlnd soul and body tfffining In noth in g 
lees than life from death Wo have nearly 200 000 ChnStmns 
m the Diocese and about 800 000 in the Telngu country The 
•vast maiority of these have come out of com mum ties that 
■would be reckoned as Horijan In origin. The external trans- 
formatioo which has come about by reesou of their internal 
regenemtloQ Is mdispotah^e, and Is witnessed to by the caste 
people in whose midst th^ live. I believe we have about 
50 000 Christiana of caste origin In all of the Teiugu 

country and a great majority of them say that they become 
Chnstiata by observing the social economical and educational 
transformatioa that has been efiected by the knowledge and 
worship of Jesus Christ. “Ttventy years ago,” ahid a rich land 
lord to me recently, * •we callad these depressed class people 
by their ttaines and m a contemptuous manner now we cannot 
address them except with terms of rerpect Thie » the work 
of Jesus Christ. And wboIe<bearted yielding to His demands is 
what has done it Despite the occasional appearance of caste* 
spirit among so-called Christian people m Tridm thin u more 
and more the exception and not the rule. The Rev C, W 
Posnett 'wrote after over 30 years in the Nixom s Dommlans 
I think there Is no doubt at all that the thing that has im 
pressed the caste people is the miracle that God has wr o u ght 
m the out-caste He has made gold out of day Especially 
the lives and characters of our Indian Ministers have had a 
great effect For eaample, a high caste, oxclusivo Hindu Ram, 
asked if she could come and stay with car Indian Minister, 
Mr Samuel In Medak. Though she bad a big bouse there, she 
actually came and stayed m hla house three or four days. 
T'wenty years ago iho would never have crossed his threshold. 
As Dr Mackay of Pnnstone has said ‘ The records of a 
Church in the Pnnjab en^mse a tale m which a high caste 
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Hindu and a member of a low caste were baptised at the 
same time.’ 

(6. Einstein’s New Discovery In The Christian Church 

In these war-days it is well that people should not forget 
the testimony of Dr. Albert Einstein, one of the most gifted men 
in the historj’ of science. Dr. Einstein has expressed this 
significant opinion regarding the Christian Church ‘Being 
a lover of freedom, when the revolution came m Germany 
I looked to the universities to defend it, knowing that they had 
always boasted of their devotion to^ the cause of truth , but, 
ho, the universities immediately were silenced Then I looked 
to the great editors of the newspapers whose flaming editorials 
in days gone by had proclaimed their love of freedom , but 
they, like the universities, were silenced in a few short weeks 
Then I looked 'to the individual writers who, as literary guides 
of Germany, had written much and often concerning the place 
of freedom in modem life , but they, too, were mute. Only 
the Church stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s campaign 
for suppressing truth. I never had any such interest in the 
Church before, but now I feel a great affection and admira- 
tion because the Church alone has had the courage and 
persistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral freedom. 
I am forced to confess that what I once despised I now praise 
unreservedly ’ 

7 Maharashtra’s Passionate Desire For Spiritual 
Freedom 

" We use the term ‘ spiritual freedom ’ here in two senses. 
Viz , the freedom of every mdividual to follow his own religious 
convictions without any hindrance' from the society of which 
he forms a part , and the personal experience of moral and 
sbintual deliverance from the power of sin m all its forms, 
in a previous section we have shown how the Dnyaneshwar 
iiVu thrilled the many thousands Tvhb gazed upon it and 
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pondered over its nsfoldicg story Ooe of tbo most notnblo 
aspects of that film was the fearless way It condemned thh 
caste«5plrit in the 13th cent or y which tnmed the life of 
Dnyineshwor i entire family into little less than a hell on 
earth. In the 18th week of this film the Central Cinema in 
Bombay ran a press advertisement stating There la no 
doubt that “ Dnyaneshwar has caught the pobllc Imagination 
There is no heart that wonld not melt at the ordeals that 
Dnyaneshwar and his brother and sister go throagb m their 
chddhood The most heroic martyrdom of adnlts pales before 
the sight of the children s \-ain search for thdr missing parents 
and the quiet resoUe rrith which they set about the task of 
cecoring what their parents had foiled to secure namely caste 
recognition This advertisement was in The Ttmes nf Indict 
In the same week the hlaruthi dallies of Poona had a large* 
^pe advertisement ooodemmng the Alandlkar (the people of 
Ahuidi } for stoning the Brahmin Dnyaneshwar whom the> had 
out*castetL The fact that such advertisements and such 
pictures are so popular 'apuld teem to indicate that India b 
passionately desirous of religious freedom In on address at 
WOson College on April 19 1922 the well known Hindu 
writer Mr G M Thonge, said Genllemem I am proud of 
my religion and philosophy How bcautifol and grand they 
arol And yet bow is one to account for the existence under 
them of the diabolical caste system which pervades the whole 
country to its rum ? How is one to account for the exerase 
of social tyranny over the depressed classes thp untooch 
ables ? The Christians ore now our teachers and guides in 
this respect. They have no doubt taught and are teaching us 
how to practise love and charity by thmr own example. Their 
methods we have to learn and the influence of Christ in this 
respect over us is to my mind unmistakable. Let ns hope 
that wo shall soon see our grand theory of identity of souls 
and univexaal love mated with practice and that both 
the theory and practice will bo oars There ore sore ei gng 
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■that this ^vlll•be so, sooner or later, or perhaps sooner than 
Jater. ’ 

S, Maharashtra Brahmins Who Won Their Spiritual 
Freedom 

The preceding chapters have sought to establish the fact 
that in the religious firmament of India the Maharastra 
Brahmin Dnyaneshwar of the 13th century must be regarded 
as'one of the greatest luminaries. Before we brmg our studies 
to a close it is well that Maharashtrians and all who labour 
among them should take to themselves encouragement from 
the fact that Maharashtrians of the 19th and 20th centuries 
also have won religious pre-eminence. While Maharashtra’s 
Christian movement has not yet seen the tens of thousands 
coming to the Cross of Christ, in any ‘ Mass Movement ’ as m 
several other parts of India, it has nevertheless been honoured 
in giving to India three of India’s greatest Christian luminaries, 
all of them originally Chitpavan Brahmins, and all subsequently 
renowned for their Christian scholarship, viz , Nilkanth Shastrl 
Goreh, Narayan Vaman Tilak, and that brilliant woman Pan- 
dita Ramabai who has been regarded by some as ‘ the most 
learned Indian woman of the 19th century ’ No other prov- 
ince in India has supplied three such shining leaders as these 
three Christian Maharashtrians of Brahmin birth who dedicat- 
ed their great powers to J esus Christ, one as philosopher, the 
second as a poet, and the third as a social reformer. A fourth 
•and more recent case is that of the Karhade Brahmin Pandit 
whose story we have told on pages 328-339 of this book 
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*FOR VITTHALPANrS SIN THERE IS 
NO REMEDY 

1 The Rell^ioai Message Of The Dnyaneshvrar Film 
The portkm of the Dnj'oneahvvar FDm ( see chapter nt 
in tbb book ) invested with the deepest pathos for oorselves aa 
we sat entranced by each onfolding stage was the scene where 
the haughty Brahmin declares with the approval of fellow 
Brahmins ' For snch a sto as that of Vitthalpant, there U 
m this world no posdble remedy In that sentence, and In 
other sentences In the same context, there is the revelation 
as by a lightning flash of the otter Inadegnacy of Hindolsm to 
meet the poignant needs of broken hearts, broken by the 
consdoosness of moral and spuitnal defeat For the whole 
catalogne of events leading op to that Brahmin verdict and 
the events Iwimg from It os well, throw a powerfnl search 
light on the tyranny of the Hindo caste system ns seen In the 
ostracism the contempt the persecution which fornr innocent 
children and their equally Innocent mother had to endure 
Amid these tragedies the despairing verdict quoted above 
d emon strates the powerlessness of Hinduism to help men In 
the deepest need of their souls* For the official Hindn verdict 
was that the Hindu Scnptures provide no possible way of 
cleonsmg away Vitthalpant s sin, and that death itself was the 
one and only prayashchttia ( remedy) for hla grave fault. In 
the Prabhat Film, Vitthalpant and his wife go forth to their 
suicide by drowning themselves in the river and the entire 
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chapter of events surrounding this verdict supplies the most 
eloquent commentary we have ever seen on St. Paul’s words, 
' The wages of sin is death. ’ The official pronouncement by 
the recognized Hindu authorities of their helplessness m such a 
case of moral and spiritual need, and their confession that 
neither they nor any of thd Hindu books could prescribe any 
conceivable remedy, should help to bring home to Maharashtra’s 
earnest people the need of a Saviour which is not met by the 
agelong Hindu system. The six and a half centuries that 
hav.e transpired since those moving events only serve to make 
more agonizing that confession of failure which affects two 
hundred and thirty millions of the human race Equally mov- 
ing and eloquent was the passionate cry of one of the film 
actors that upon each one there falls the urgent responsibility 
for correcting the deep faults of Hindu Society. 

2. A Brahmin Pandit On Brahmin Duplicity 

The followmg paragraph embodies the deliberate and 
considered view of the late Brahmin Pandit N. R Godbole It 
IS the most scathmg piece of wnting that our gentle Pandit 
of the "Poet Saints Series ever wrote — ‘Vitthal, Dnyan- 
eshwar’s father, was always uneasy m his mind and he wanted 
to enter the fourth stage of life, that of a sannyasi, but as 
this could not be effected without the consent of his wife, he 
was for ever after her to grant this consent. Once in an un- 
guarded moment the question came from the husband . “Shall I 
go to bathe (m the Ganges) ? ” The term “bathe in the Ganges” 
is often used in reference to many of India’s sacred rivers- 
Therefore yitthal’s words were highly ambiguous, probably 
of set purpose. His mental meaning was “ to bathe m the 
Ganges at Benares., ” meaning thereby to go there to enter 
the sannyasi stage of life But the poor wife, possibly under- 
standing the term to refer to the local Ganges, answered “Do.”^ 
Thohgh this word of permission Was given all imintentionally- 
it was quite enough for Vitthal,- despite the fact that he knew- 
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fnll wolithat In enteing the foorth stag© ofjJife, before th© 
birth of'aTnaJe child* an orthodox Hindu i duty to hia wife is 
left Tmfolfilled. Suchi r^as ithe. religious reqmrmneot* and 
Vitthal was fully aware of it for be i knew this could jiot be 
done without the clear and tntdligent consent of his wif& 
By the term g oin g to bathe'^ the poor wife bad no reason to 
suppose that her husband mtaht going to Benarts to bathe 
in the Ganges qtvI to enter thei fourth stage of life there. \ 
But Vitthal was bent on a>»Hng 6 ff the burden of hit 
family a&irs, pnH hence he made no scruples about mflictmg 
this cruelty We coll this cruelty for a married roan has 
many moral and religious obligations. Vitthal s action 
was not only cruel but mean and deceltfab Some authars- 
have praised him for this be deserves no praise* but severe 
blame. For Vitthal was no meit chOd whbn he got himself 
married. He was of on oge to understand the responalbnitles 
of a householder ** If his miDd was not inclined to bcac 
these respousibiUties he ought not to have mhnied Moreoverr 
his marriage was the result of a divine command^ and so hiS- 
responslbflhies became doubly sacred. Frcen every standpoint ^ 
his duty was to have satisfied his wile and her relatives* and 
prevent the anger which led to the bitter persecution of his 
chUdren.' He must have known bis wife a unguarded and 
unmtended reply could not possibly mean a clear consent He 
was learned m the iWs/rtfs and know what^tiiey laid dowh 
Bni lia wanted to desert hia wife, and 90 fbe did not care to 
consider whether her casual reply ** Do, was real or unreal 
or whether it was right to strain iti meaning in order to 
achieve his purpose. He went to Benares, and there told the 
head of the iannyasii a barefaced ho by saying that he'^was- 
free from any such earthly ties as wifotand children ^ 

3 A Tragedy Of,Sm ^ ^ 

It would be<hfficnlt to fibd in "the whole vast range hf 
Itidla s t^eliglcH^ literature to^more ltnpt©ssive illustration -of 
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sm, of its subtlety and its blighting power, than that which 
greets us on the very threshold of Dnj^neshwar's career. In 
this tram of events we have an equally impressive message on 
the sorrow and suffering that sm brings m its tram. The he 
which Ramanand, the head of the sannyasi Ashram at ^Bena- 
res, heard from the lips of VitthaJ, the Brahmin father of 
Dnyaneshwar, to the effect that he had no wife, proved to be 
for Vitthal himself and his entire family the beginnmg of a sea 
of troubles. That it led to the abandonment of their four 
■children by both parents, and eventually to their own suicide, 
was only one part of the tragedy that hung over the Aland! 
home for many years. The untruth was all the more 
hemous_because it was uttered m the sacred atmosphere of the 
Hindu Ashram and to the guru himself who is regarded as the 
very embodiment of the divine." We do not wish to suggest 
or even to imply that followers of the bhahh marga are 
always guilty of moral misdemeanours, but it is undeniable 
that the teachmg about the gods in some of the eighteen Pura- 
itas IS sometimes degrading and that one mam reason why 
some of these Puranas are so popular, lies m their ‘ out- 
rageously indecent descriptions of the Rasalila and the loose 
ideas of morals permeating ’ those Puranas ( Pandit SItanath 
Tattvabhushan m The Indian Messenger, September 11, 1921 ). 

-4. Immoral Practice And Pantheistic Belief 

It was shown m chapter xv that Dnyaneshwar was an 
out-and-out advaitist, or to use the English equivalent, a 
thorough-gomg pantheist. Now while it is far from our purpose 
"to suggest that all forms of pantheistic belief invariably lead to 
immoral practice, yet we think ‘ it is incontrovertible that pan- 
theism ( or advatta ), in its blurring of the essential distinction 
between holiness and sin, does fail to set before men an 
absolute and eternal moral standard, and that this failure does 
make it fatally easy for men to sm. ’ Nilkanth Shastri Goreh, 
4he Maratha Brahmin who after ' conversion to Christ became 
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the Rev NQkaoth Nehomlah Gorch has left on record how 
pimed and shocked he was on dtscorennff in the \ery act of 
bdoooa tin an ascetic whom he hod prerlottsly admired so 
ronch as to desire to beco m e his disdple. The saddest 
memory of all our expenence of evangelistic work in M3rsore, 
says the Re\ W E, Tomlinson of Mysore, Is of a jroong man 
of the goldsmith caste who followed ns cut of his vlllase after 
we had talked with his pedple on the holiness of Jesus Chrlst4 
He wept as he told ns of hit own guru who, declonog that be 
was one with the Absolute and so above the dtstinctlons of sex 
and morality hod the night before called the lad's sister to bis 
cacred ” boose to her rain and his own endless shame. It 
Is the glory of Chnst that no word or action of His coold eiper 
be used to support either lost or selfishness. The Cross In its 
upstanding rectitude is the erpresttoo in Lime of Gods eternal 
condemnation of tin and His essential and eternal demand 
for holiness 

5 The Sense Of Sin In The Bhnktl Saints 

There are very few greater religious needs in the lodla of 
today than a deepening of the per so nal consdoosness of am 
We have already noted that one of the deepest faults of the 
Hindn soaety depicted so graphically in the Dn>'aneshwar 
Film Is its deHaent sense of sin. On the other hand, we cannot 
agree that a sense of sin has been absent from Indu a religions 
literature, for the poems of Takamm alone ( 1608-49 A. D ) 
contain hondreds of abhangs cxpresslDg Tukamm s deep con 
adousness of personal nnwortbioess and inward sinfulness. 
One example will suffice, the abhang in which Tnkoram s 
haunting sense of gmlt escapes in the following moving words 
* Fallen of fallen thrice fallen am I but do thou raise me by 
thy power I have neither pnrity of heart nor a forth firmly 
set at thy feet I pm created ont of sin, how often shall I 
repeat it ? says Tuka. For more details and many illustra 
tlons from this great bhakii saint of Dehu, we must refer oar 
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readers to pages 223-25 and 135-7 m our Life And Teachtng 
Of Tulidmm where we have indicated disagreement with our 
friend Dr. Nicol Macnicol on this subject in his beautiful 
Psalms Of MaratUd Samis ( page 33 ), though he adopts 
the correct view m his nob!e book The Living Religions Of 
The Indian People when ( on page 96 ) he allows to Tukaram 
‘ the authentic note of contrition. ’ We have briefly summarized 
the evidence m our Tnkdrdm article in volume 12 of 
Dr Hastings Encyclopaedia Of Religion And Ethicsy 
( pages 467-468 ). To the foregoing should be added 
Mahipati’s 101 verses on confession of sin in his work Aparddha 
Nivedana Siotra (see Foreword to Stones Of Indian Saints^ 
Vol 10, Poe^ Samis, pp xi-xiii ) Here we must express deep 
dissent from the position .taken up on this matter by Dr. A* 
Berriedale Keith, Regius Professor of Sanslcrit and Compara- 
tive Philology in the University of Edinburgh, in the 11th 
volume of The Encyclopaedia Of Religion And Ethics 
( p 562a ). Thoqtgh in our Dnyaneshwar studies we have met 
nothing to' compare with Tukaram’s poignant self-accusations, 
yet we feel concerning Dr. Berriedale Keith’s exposition of 
Hindu teaching on sin that while he renders excellent service 
by indicating certain Hindu views of sin to be altogether too 
mechanical and compromising, an aspect we can never afford 
to forget, yet his failure to recognize the deep moral anguish 
attaching to the sense of sin in many Hmdu bhakti teachers 
must be pronounced unfortunate Says Prof Keith ‘ The 
later Hinduism of the P«?5«<rs and the law digests, devote 
their energies to multiplying the number of sins, ceremomalj- 
social and moral between which they make no distinction, but 
at the same time regard all those offences, of whatever degree, 
as capable of expiation by prdyashchittas, . .. or by the saving 
grace of a sectarian deity whose favour can be won by acts- 
6f pilgrimage or devotion of purely formal character — doctrines 
wholly incompabble with the development of any deep moral 
sense of -the hemousness of wrongdoing m itself. ’ Apart frOm 
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the haanticg sense of moral need b tuch South Indtan 
Shaivite saints ts Appexswami and Manuka Vosdhar, -very 
many of Tolamm s abhartgt hare the bote of one which the 
late Sir Narayan Chanda varknr translated ' They call me 
■tamt but they do not know how much of sinfulness there is in 
me. We therefore still hdd to the position we sot forth In 
our 1922 book on Tnkaram when we stated (p. 225 ) that 
Dr Keith and other scholars need greatly to revise thetr 
estimates if they are nghtiy to midentand India s agelong 
rdigions passion. 

6 Divine Holiness The Only Tonchstone 

It is almost impossible correctly to assess the religions 
condition of one 6 own age and of ones^own contemponinfis« 
but unless the Bigns of the times on this subject are entirely 
misleading it must be agreed that a poignant sense of 
sin is not characteristic of the India of toda^ It 
most be confessed also that on this aspect of the 
religious life Duyineshwar does not afford his countrymen 
much helpi for the haunting sense of heart guilt which drove 
the Dehu to God in penitence does not appear in the 

pages of Dnyaneshwar either m his biography or his poetry 
This is one of those many eorpnses that always lie m waft 
for "xhi student of bhaktt though some authorities would 
probably explain this particular surprise by suggesting that it 
may be due to the fact that Dnyaneshwar was more phlloso 
phicol than the Bm^stneken Tnkaram who was far more 
emotional. While this suggestion Is helpful it is not an 
adequate explanation in the case of so God intoxicated a 
man as was Dnyaneshwar since it is always the God^ntoxi 
cated who more vividly realize their own ahortcominga. 
Possibly we are to see at work here that inadequate conception 
of the holiness of God so often to bo noted In the Hindu poets 
and particularly noticeable m the abermtkms on the part of 
the godsin^e Bhigavata Burana ( X. 33 30-35 ) aberra 
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tions sometimes so grave that the Bhagavaia Parana states : 

‘ their conduct IS somciitncs correct,’ Wherever the Divine 
holiness is compromised, all our ideas about sm are similarly- 
stricken -with guilty compromise. 

7. Sin’s Disdain Of God 

Unless one gravely misinterprets his own contemporanesy 
the explanation of many of the evil tendencies of the present 
generation, in East and West alike, is the same as is given by 
St. Paul when he says concerning the people in the Roman 
Empire of his day, ‘ They refused to have God in their 
knowledge ’ ( Romans 1 28 ) or as Dr. Moffatt renders the 
phrase, * They disdained to acknowledge God any longer ’ 
And the only possible^explanation of the moral, often rm-moral, 
attitude of many people to-day is this same attitude ; ‘ They 
refused to have God in their knowledge, ’ St. Paul’s withering" 
words about the people of his day were justified by the fact 
that they knew a great deal better They could offer no plea 
of Ignorance Nature all around displayed God’s greatness, 
bounty and government, and upon every soul was written the 
law called conscience , but to all this they deliberately closed 
their eyes. The full force of St. Paul’s original Greek means 
that the people had definitely considered whether to retain God 
as an object of thought and reverence and they had come to a 
negative decision the name of God on the page of creation- 
they determined not to read, the divinity within them they 
stifled and suppressed. Thus they dethroned God from reason 
and conscience. Such impiety was to St. Paul heinous beyond 
expression. His feelings are best given m a rendenng by an 
able scholar ‘ They did not think God worth having in their 
knowledge. ’ When we ask What do such words speak to- 
ns today ? the question must be answered by another : Have 
we any sense of the majesty and spotlessness of God 3 We are 
often told that sin hinders our vision of God, but the deeper 
truth IS that we can only gam a true view of sm by a true <con- 
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ceptioQ of God* The Bible Kka c£ God wQl giro tis tbs Bible 
Mm of sin* EQ msolt to bia majesty and ontrage to His 
love. We must first behold the face of God if wo are to 
shrink from the sight of sin. It was in the searchlight of 
Paul s knowledge of the High and Holy One that pagan vice 
appeared so black. The deities of Greek -and Roman thonght 
were examples of passion and vice. Egyptian gods were snb* 
jects of degraded representations and objects of a still more 
degraded worship. And the Hindn Tnkaxam p r o no un ces 
adultery with God ns ^blessed (itt Lt/e And Teachtns Of 
Tuharnm pp. 246-7) With such Ideas of a Divine Bemg 
we are not snrpnsed to read of people winking at sin. Some* 
one has said that it was the unvefling of the divine sanctity that 
gave birth to the Hebrew idea of sin. It was certainly the 
Cross which was to bnng this idea to full maturity and lay 
bare sin m all its essential wickedness. Whilst the Dinne 
holmess and therefore sin s loaths om eness are two leading truths 
of the Old Testament* and whilst Chnst s revdatlon of the 
Holy Father has shown God not a wht more complacent 
towards evil, it is left to Calvary with its manifestation of 
infimte patience, meekness and love, to expose to full view the 
foulness and hlneousness of sim 

8. Sm A Breach Of Personal Friendship With God 

kot long ago there was i^Ushed by a South Indian 
scholar Principal D S. Sharma of Pachaiyappas College m 
Madras an almost ideal statement of the pre3ent>day Hindu 
position as held by those Hindus who seek to hannonire theif 
viowi with the best liberal thought There is much in Pnndpal 
Srharma s tolerance and comprdienaiveneas which reminds the 
reader of the 13th ceotnfy Dnyaneshwar For example, The 
cen'tral part of every true rdigioo*ls a profound mystical exiicrieifco 
m which the s6ul feels the neame^ of God. This Is ektellent, 
but when we' conJe to consider the God whose mysterious 
presence is to bo felt we find set forth an impersonal 
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conception of God, one unsatisfying result of which is a concep- 
tion of sin altogether inadequate, so that the furthest Professor 
Sharina can go m defining sin is to say that * a sinner is not 
only out of harmony with the society around him, the laws of 
which ho breaks, but also with the kingdom of God whose 
law he sots aside ’ ( What Is Hinduism ? pp 26, 64 ). This is 
of course quite correct but it docs not go far enough As Dr 
E. C. Dcwick points out cogently ‘ ‘ Where the conception of 
God is predominantly impersonal, the Christian conception of 
sin as a breach of personal fiiendship with God is not 
realised’ ( Young Men Of India, Burma And Ceylon, October 
1940, p 264 ). It is this view of sin ‘ as a breach of personal 
friendship with God ’ that one misses from the pages of Dnyan- 
eshwar And where such a ‘ breach ’ is not realized the real 
gravity of sm is not recognized. The consciousness of such a 
■* breach ’ is mercy’s painful object-lesson of the weariness of 
sin, meant to lead us back to God The anger of the Holy 
God and Father against man’s sin is the anger of Infinite 
Love, and Love’s anger is always the most intense and awful , 
but it is something more than anger. It is Infinite Love 
showing Its infinite ingenuity and persistence by leading us a 
roundabout way to goodness. The true end of Divine judg- 
ment IS not only to assert God’s authority, but to correct, 
restore, reform us. Sin’s penalties are to exercise a chastening 
influence. Sin’s dire pains are meant to lead us to the healing 
balm of a true repentance. ‘ The furies of judgment are also 
angels of grace ’ guiding sinful men to God. Here is the 
light that pierces the gloom of sin the flaming wrath of 
^ the Holy One is a cleansing flame, purifying the soul from 
sin. The redemptive is at work in the punitive ‘ where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound ( Romans 5 21 ) ’ 
This it IS that constitutes Calvary’s secret. When St. Paul 
had proved sm and the sinner’s guilt he took his readers to 
the Cross. 
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9 Sense Of Helplessness Of India a Saints 

That the saints of Maharoshtran bhakit are m desiierate 
need of some remedy is clear from nsany of their poignant cries 
for divme help Take as an ezdmple of them all^ the nobl^ 
minded Bahinabai who says (eee voltmie 5 of this senes on the 
Poet Saints, page 99 ) Wherever we ask, we find oar 
doubts are not solved, No one who really nnderstanda the 
heart tella me. On whose words then whaJl I rely to give my 
mind rest ? They tell yon very many rules and methods, 
varioas forms of worship and varicos maniras Some prei 
cribe repeating of manirttt, sitting m the five dlfi'erent postures 
each bemg the Importance ascribed to bow one sits. Others 
tell yon of sacred waters, of acstenties and rites. Others 
again tell yon on uafimte number of ceremonials m 'worship 
Says BshinabaT, My mind Is not at rest The battlefield of 
Ignorance I see everywhere. This moving plaint of this 
foithfol woman-disciple of Tokaiam in the 17th centory is 
typical of Indian samts. In Janaary 1934 the notable 
German scholar Professor Witte of Berlin, after making a 
significant confesston of what be plainly described as self >0003 
cions German heathenism gave to a Berlin conference one 
great conclasion he bad reached in his researches concerning 
Indian thooght on the problem of sin. Here are Dr Witte a 
words They (the Indian ea^) have taken it indeed so 
Benonsly that they have discovered no remedy except m setting 
op the doctrine of reincamabon acc or ding to which man 13 
forced to pass through inncmorable lives on earth a fearful 
prospect I And these many reincnmaticgis ore necessary 
because it is impossible to wipe oat eviL It most be paid for 
In the tortures of ever new oxistenco. And many other ways 
India has striven, like all other peoples, to devise means for the 
removal of guilt By sacrifices, by oscoticisin, by prayers, by 
offerings. Yet never was peace attamod. It was m India that 
ihe Idea arose that sm might bo atoned for m the cleansing 

■a 
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fires of purgatory , but neither there could peace be found. 
The longing for a Redeemer is found in these Eastern faiths, 
and with it went the hope of a Divme incarnation. ’ 

10. Man’s Need Of A Mediator 

Before we enter upon the consideration of what Dr. Witte 
describes as India’s ‘ longing for a Redeemer’ and India’s * hope 
of a Divine mcamation,’ it is fitting to recall that some of Dnyan- 
eshwar’s greatest admirers today, the Prarthana Samajists 
of Maharashtra, in their noble campaign against all forms of 
idol- worship, go to the extreme length of afi&rming there is nO’ 
need of a Mediator. The Prarthana Samaj is a Imeal descen- 
^ dant of the older Brahmo Samaj, and m the ‘ Maghotsav ’' 
articles of January 1941, an earlier Brahmo Samaj pnnciple of 
January 1904 was set forth with approval as follows ‘ The 
Brahmo Samaj has been introducmg spiritual and direct wor 
ship of God without the intervention of any mediator ’ 
( The Indian Messenger, January 1941, page 5 ). The words 
we have italicized surely overlook the alienatmg influences of 
sin Thinking people the world over have come to feel more 
than ever that despite education and all other kinds of progress, 
the present state of the world supplies painful proof of the sin- 
fulness of the human heart. This sinfulness necessitates a 
Mediator between sinful man and the All Holy God To our 
earnest Brahmo and Prarthana Samaj friends we commend 
something written by Dr William Temple, Archbishop of 
York Towards the close of a moving chapter on ‘ The 
Hunger of Natural Religion ’ Dr Temple states ‘ Man can- 
not meet his own deepest need, nor find for himself release from 
his profoundest trouble What he needs is not progress, but 
redemption. ’ The book we quote from ( page 513 ) is entitled 
nature, Man And God, the GifiFord Lectures of 1932—4, 
obtainable at Macmillan and Co. It is a book of 530 pages 
worthy of being studied by every Brahmo Samajist. Another 
of Dr Temple’s statements is this on page 401 'All is of 
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God the oiHy thing o/ my very oton which I can eoninbute 
to my van redemption ts the »tn /rom which I need to be 
redeemed It b cmlj in the light of the two Bo\*erelgn truths 
of God's lo> e and nmn s sin that we can in any way onder 
stand the Inmlnons m yster y of Calvary and its unique act. As 
St. Paul has expressed it God proves His love for us by this, 
that Christ died for us when we were still sinners ( Romans 
5 2) In the Death of the Smiess Son there was on the one 
hand God s proclamation of the wickedness of sin that men 
could crudfy the Hd> One of God but on the other hmd 
that same Death was also the proclamation of man s redemp* 
tion In the Death of Christ we see tins most dreadfnl 
condemnation but from it comes also the only ray of hope for 
a straying world. There In the Cross, sin was judged m the 
Person of the Sinless One and that redemptive judgment 
delivers men froth the hopelessness of eternity We are all 
sinners in Gods pure eyes, Ever> one of us bears the evil 
stain, Wo*have all tasted the remorse of sin WTiat we every 
one need is a peaoesTbtaining penitence. If we will but go, we 
shall find a Refuge m the outstretched arms. Faith in the 
mercy and power of Calvary will make us whiter than the 
untrodden snow 

So after all there wax a remed> for Vltthalpant s sin but 
neither Vrtthalpont nor his Brahmin jury knew about it I 
The haunting questioD arises Are we making the remedy 
for Bin adequately known to India tCKlny ? 



DOES DNYANESHVVAR’S HINDUISM ASSURE 
THE SOUL OF A FATHER-GOD ? 

CHAPTER XXII 

THE MORAL TEST OF AN INCARNATION 

1. A Brahmo’s Warning About Hindu ‘Avatars’ 

& Religious ‘ Indecency ’ , 

Dr. Urquhart, Emeritus Principal of the Scottish Church 
College m Calcutta, has recently pointed out that ‘ the test of 
an Incarnation will be the fulness with which it e^hlblts the 
nature of God , ’ and that ‘ whereas the Krishna of the Gita 
has very high ethical significance ’ it has to be admitted that 
* the Krishna of the Puranas may be an incitement to degraded 
worship ’ It IS in this moral test of holiness that ‘.the plurality 
of incarnations,’ or, to use a more correct Hindu phrase, the ' 
countless avatars^ fail so pitifully. How great is India’s need 
of the Christian message of the Holy Love of God, as revealed 
an the one and only full incarnation of God, finds frequent 
illustration in India’s religious press, especially in some ref- 
erences to India’s most popular avatai (or incarnation), 
Krishna One of the most noteworthy religious organs in India 
IS The Indian Messenger which for nearly six decades past has 
set forth* the Theistic principles of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj of Calcutta One of it*? regular contributors is the great 
Brahmo Samajist, Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan, who is one 
of India’s most notable scholars by whatever standard he is 
measured In the issue of June 4, 1939, the learned Pandit 
reviewed a new book entitled Premadharma ( The Religion of 
Love ) by an author named Hirendranath Datta, whose book 
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ftbowed wide acqualntanco with tho Htcmtnre of Chnstnn 
mj^Ucism as well os with Vaishnavlsm« Rmdit Toitvabbushan 
felt it neceasary to point out Wo jnust confess that the 
Juxtaposition of these two \*cry difTcrcnt kinds of extracts those 
from Vaishtmva nnJ Christian wnters has a somewhat 
CTotesque effect on tho reader t mind Tho latter have notbrng 
of tho mdecency which characterises the former Comloff to 
cor author’s detailed treatment of Vaithnava Prema in the 
form of the love between Radha and Krishna ei*cry one of 
these matters has, our author says, q physical and spiritual 
moanmg tho first beioff the lasiblo relation of human lovers 
and the second the supersensuoos meeting of the finite with tho 
Divme Self 

2 » The Kruhtia Myth & lU Disastrous Inflnence 

A spiritoal Interpretation is pet npon dealings which ore 
cdirionsly omorons ai>d sexual but the Bhagavata Pttrana 
says at the end of its Rasa pancJt’Odhyaya that Krishna, as the 
Inner self of all was above all moral restnctlons and bis 
dealmgs with the Gopis, as narrated in the Rosallla, should not 
even be thought of by men, far from being imitated by them. 
How this warning has been treated by the followers of Bengal 
and Gnjamt Voishnavism Is well known to those who care to 
inquire mto the moral atmosphere created by these forms of 
rdlgkm. However in this present book, continues the Calcntta 
Pandit, Mr Data denis specially with Krishna s deallngi with 
Rddha. Our author regards the whole story of the Gopts and 
their chief Radha as quite unhistorfcal pore myth« The 
Gauriya Voishnava poets, with their wroug idea of Radha and 
Krishna as historical persons and as both divine beings and 
human lovers, made the egregioos mistake of trying to twrirh 
Prtmadharma ( the rchgioo of love ) by erotic poetry 1 The 
result has been most disastrous on the raoral and religious Ii/e 
of this province ( Bengal ) and other provmces influen ce d by 
it. True pretna ( love ) and bhakit ( devotion ) <*nn come only 
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from a direct realisafaon of God’s presence and incessant acti- 
vity m every party of our life. The literature that helps such 
-realisation is alone relevant to the matter, and not any amount 
"Of semi-historical or imaginary narration, least of all such as 
■oversteps the limits of decency and moral parity/ Such a 
-wammg, and by such a scholar, is most timely. 

3. When The Polestar Of Religion Becomes 
A Shifting Factor 

This same Brahmo Pandit SItanath Tattvabhushan showed 
nearly twenty years ago how the degradation of Vaishnava 
worship ‘from spiritual contemplation. ..to the worship of 
images ’ is traceable to the fact that ‘ the Supreme Being was 
represented as of the human form with a female consort, both 
havmg human passions and appetites,’ as described m the 
Brahtna-Vatvarta Purana {Iiidtan Messenger, Oct. 23, 
1921 ). The Bhagavata Purana which, along with the Gita, 
supplies the basis of Maharashtrian religion, sets forth Krishna 
as a partial incarnation of God ’ and as bearing grave ‘ moral 
stigma,’ his character being marred by ‘illicit love.’ When 
we go to some others of the eighteen Puranas at whose sullied 
fount even Dnyaneshwar drank, these, as we have already seen, 
are popular in Indian villages largely because of their ‘indecent 
descriptions’ and ‘ loose ideas of morals ’ (See Chapter xxi, 3, pp 
378-9). If such teachmg creates moral confusion instead of the 
hope of salvation, no better result is obtainable from some other 
parts of this Maharashtrian scripture, the Bhagavata Purana 
which m X, 33, 30-35 says ‘ The transgression of virtue and 
the daring acts which are witnessed in gods { Ishvarnam ) must 
not be charged as faults to these glorious persons Let no one 
other than a god even in thought practice the same ’ ( we owe> 
this reference to The Crown of Hinduism by J. N. Farquhar, 
but the italics are ours ) With such grave moral aberra- 
tions in basic ideas regarding the divine character itself, 
the one unerring result is that the polestar of religion becomes 
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a ihlfting factor \Vliere ‘odaltery with God U pr oa o u pced 
blessed as by that other bhakia Tokaram, though it may 
<raly bo by way of allegory, men most Inevitably relax Into an 
adoltcry of the sool and this is cxacll> what has happened 
os IS seen m the idolatrous cooditkms among many of Dnyan 
cthwar’a poo^o todaj 

4 Lolcamanya B G Titak On Sins Of Roma And 
Other Gods 

Recent literature orcalatlng freely among Dnyan esbvrar's 
cm htaialhi'Spcoking people of today supplies illnstrations all 
too plain of the moral aberrations of the popular gods In 
chapter xvi w*e referred to the English trasshtion in two 
large volames of that epoch making boede, Gita Rahasya ( or 
■Secret ^ the CTtta ), by the fate Lokamanja Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak. One of the most strildog passages in this notable work 
niostrates the literary bonest> of the author where he makes 
■clear and unambiguous statements aboot the god Rama having 
committed tm, and other sentnitcd deities os w elk The 
passage is found on pages 97~98 of the onthoritathe Eoglish 
translation of Glia Rahasya as follows The sinless Rama 
chandra discarded his wife ( though she bad passed through the 
■ordeal of fire ) oierely on the ground of public criticism and 
the same Ramaebandnx hi order that Sugnva should be on his 
side entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with hlm» 
and billed VaE who had in no way wrooged him 1 Parashurama 
murdered his own mother at the behest of bis father and os 
regards the Pandat-as, five of them had only one wnfe 1 If 
you consider the gods in the heavens, then some of them 
are the paramours of Abil^w, whereas others are seen lying 
m the sky with moltilated bodies, being wounded by the 
arrows of Rndra, as was Drahmadeva because he ran after bit 
own daughter In the form of a stag {Attarcya Brahmana 
3 33 ) With these things before his mind’s eye Bhavabbuti 
has put the words One must not attach too much importance 



1 illc 1 il.e c’cniotr. rimed P.-iulomi ntitl K.'tlnl infiji, %ct on tiiat 
ncconni, nol i hmr of my head ha'; l)ccn touched . After 
ln\!nr described his \arious dee-ds as mentioned abo\e', Indra 
sa%s to Pratardhana " licarinr m mind tint that man v liohas 
fullj realised lus Self ts nol prejudicially affected by 
patricide, matricide, infanticide, theft, or any other sinful 
actions, iri and realise in the first instance v.hat the Atman 
IS, so that all jour doubts will be answered.” ’ This last 
passage about Indra to Pratardhana has also been rendered as 
follows ' Indra, after gning the account of his deeds as cited 
above, goes on to tell Pratardhana, "To him who has attained 
complete knowledge of self, no guilt attaches for the murder of 
mother, the murder of father, the killing of a fcctus, or for theft, 
or for any other deed. With this in mind do thou first of all 
learn what spirit is , then all thy doubts wall disappear.” ’ 

5. Beware Of The Disciples Of Such ‘ Gods ’ 

The practical implications of these statements' in the 
Hindu sacred books about the sins of the Hindu ‘ gods ’ w'ere 
brought out nearly a century ago by the late R W Hume on 
a preaching tour in the Southern Konkan during October and 
November 1848 The story is told on page 133 of Dr Robert 
Speer’s notable book, George Bowen of Bombay, published in 
1938 There George Bowmen states * Returning through the 
bazaar about sundown, a< crowd gathered round us, whom 
Brother Hume addressed.. ..One person, as is generally the case. 
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took tho lead ra defcudiDg thdr doctnnes and pracljces but 
after a •while the cr owd opened and admitted another who had 
been sent for ns better able to manage the discussion. After 
a while the man came out with a dedamtlon that there was no 
proper distinction between sin and righteousness, seeing that all 
things and all acts were of God. Brother Home called upon 
all present to look on this man ** He considers thieving no 
sm take care then of your property he considers adultery no 
am be careful therefore that be does not cross your threshold 
falsehood Is no sin put no confidence then in what he says. 
^\^lcn he speaks, shut j^our ears, hax-ing nothing to do with his 
doctrines, for he is a man who tayi there is no sin in teaching 
false doctrines.” The man was utterly confounded The people 
seemed gratified, and we came away Nor do these things 
apply only to Hindus. Tho moral tests set forth m the fore- 
going pnnaples apply equally to Christian people who are so- 
deeidy humbled by the present state of the world. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE ATHEISTICAL ASPECT OF 
BRAHMIN PHILOSOPHY 

In view of the growing irreligion and atheism seen all over 
India today ( see sections 4-6 m this chapter ), Dnyaneshwar 
and his bliakU successors among the Maharashtra Poet Samts 
have a contribution to make which, though but partial, is of 
enduring value ( see sections 8-10 below ) Before we consider 
present-day irreligious tendencies in India it may be worth 
while to pause and investigate briefly the atheistical back- 
ground which many notable scholars have detected in some 
aspects of the Vedantic thought underlying Dn^^neshwar’s 
whole teaching, especially since these may be responsible m 
part for India’s modem drift towards atheism. We shall then 
better appreciate Dnyaneshwar’s remedy. 

1. Nilkanth Shastrl Goreh On Hindu Atheism 

( 1) How far Hinduism is -from assuring the soul of a 
Father-God is illustrated by Nilkanth Nehemiah Goreh on 
Hindu Philosophy Examined where this well known 
Maharashtra Brahmin convert sets forth the atheistic aspect of 
certain features of Brahmin philosophy At the outset there is 
need of a caution expressed in the preface to the English edition 
of Goreh’s Refutation ( the same book ) where the translator 
rightly emphasizes that ‘ there are scores of terms belonging to 
the nomenclature of Hindu philosophy, precise equivalents of 
which have not yet been wrought out for us,’ therefore * in 
order really to penetrate the mysteries of Hinduism, we could 
scarcely do better than commit ourselves to the guidance of 
Christianized Brahmins ’ The merest glance through the 284 
pages of Goreh’s 1862 book series to show how highly technical 
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GorSi a diacussioa was in new oi hia having written the work 
as a Sliostn for ShoMtrts the list at the end of hla volomo of 
the prmapal Sansknt books quoted m the work comprises 
some forty Sansknt books. The work is divided into three 
•Boctians and twenty chaptere, and the thoronghneas of the 
method of treatment is Indicated by the fact that many pages 
jcontain only one or two linos of text, with many Imes of 
jftrhinml footnotes the Sanskrit references. Wo 

give below a few samples of the lino of argument concerning the 
BIX philosophical systems of the Brahmins vix., the Sanbhya 
Yoga Utmanaa Vedania Vaitheshtka and Nyaya 

(2) hfUkanth Nahamiah Shastn Goreh is parti cnlarly 
eevere on the atheistic dement In the Sankhya system of 
Hinduism, leading its Brahmm expounders to conclude there 
was DO need of a God. In four dnecOons the Simansakas 
err greatly vix., first uroot acknowledging God seoondl% 
while they do not acknowledge God, yet they believe m virtue 
and nee thirdly they lay npon the bmds of men the borden of 
rites and ceremonies and fourthly they maintain that the 
Veda has existed from eternity A little later Goreh observes 
To find that the Mimanad esteems the Veda to be infaOibly 
anthontativei and nevertheless decides that the gods named m 
it are all imaginary and that the relations concerning them 
there are mere fables and to find that, tbongh India is denied 
to exist, yet to make ofienngs in his name is suffiaent to ensure 
great reward, cannot but strike one with astonishment 
Wherever allege the Simdnsabaa the gods and their exploits' 
are spoken of In the Veda, it is not intended to recoent actual 
facts the end m view bemg to magnify the benefit of ntual 
acts and so to allure men to engage in them But how can 
anyone who has the slightest dbciiminatioa say after reading 
the Veda that the persons who originally addressed Its hymns 
to India Eind othera, did not themselves believe these to be real 
divinities ? And who can imagine a man woiahip to an 
unreal god, and singing praises to a nonentity and imploring 
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nobodyT m the expectation of receiving therefore eminent 
recompense ? ’ 

(3) In his second section Goreh shows how the Nyaya: 
and Vaisheshika systems in Hinduism ‘ are quite in the dark 
touching God’s holiness ’ and he concludes his chapter on the 
subject with the words ‘ They have transformed God into a 
hard-natured huckster, who secures His pay from His customers, 
and sells His wares by ngid tale, weight, and measure ’ 

(4) Summanzing the Vedanta system of Hindu thought, 
Nilkanth Nehemiah Shastrl Goreh gives the following warning 
‘ I warn my readers against being misled by the notions, so 
prevalent among the vulgar, that, according to the Vedanta, 
Brahma was once void of qualities, and then, assuming them, 
made the world , and that some small portion of the pure 
Brahma parted from him, got deluded by illusion, and then 
became souls , which souls, when they free themselves from 
illusion, will be united to Brahma , etc etc The teachers of 
the Vedanta do not allege that Brahma was once void of 
qualities, and subsequently, taking them upon him, formed the 
•universe , but they allege that to be without them has ever 
distinguished him, and ever will distinguish him, ’ 

(5) On the question of the soul being one with the Sup- 
reme Spirit, our converted Maharashtra Brahmin remarks t 
‘ It is a maxim of the Vedanta, that “the soul is Brahma 
itself, and nothing other ” How, I would ask the Veddnttns„ 
can this be? For they assert that, on the one hand, the soul 
errs by reason of ignorance , and that on the other hand, 
Brahma is, in essence, ever pure, intelligent and free, and can 
never for a moment be otherwise Still they maintain that the 
soul ts Brahma, and, with intent to reconcile their contradic- 
tion, they resort to the most elaborate mystification ’ 

(d) In stating his considered conclusion, this ‘ Chris- 
tianized Brahmin ’ philosopher ventures to ‘ ask any thoughtful 
man, whether this scheme deserves to be called theistic- 
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Viewed superficially it baa, I allow a gmae of theisin and 
Tot, wbon mvestigatfid cnticallv I cannot seo that it ia any 
thing but a sort of atheism The distinctive article of thei sm 
u, the belief m a God but God is eliminated from the Ve 
■danfa Its Brahma la neither creator of the world nor ita 
preserver nor its lord in short, the world Is out of relation to 
him. Let the Vedatilttis give to such an object the title of 
Brahma, or that of Supreme Spirit still their doing so does 
not make them thnsts, 

2. Atheism In Anaent Hmdmsm 

(7) Recent eaarrunations of the Sdnkhya philosophy in 
Brihminiam more than sustain the crushing mdictment of its 
atheistic dementa made eighty years ago by Nilkanth Nehe- 
miah Shagtn Goreh. For an authontative investigation on 
this subject the reader nsay refer to the relevant articles on 
each of the su Hindu philosophical eystema, viz. the Sankhya 
Yoga, MImina Vedanta, Vauheshlka, and Nyaya m the 
thirteen volumes of Dr Jamas Hastings Encyclopaedia Qf 
Religion And Ethics As this monumental work is not 
accessible to some readers we here give extracts from these 
articles that bear on the 'iabjoct. Hmduism and many kindred 
topics are dealt with by Dr Richard Garbe, the Professor of 
Sanskrit and of the History of Religion m the University of 
Tubingen. 

(2) In the article on Atheiam In Anaent India Dr Garbe 
states The bogtniungs of Indian athaam can bo traced back 
into the Vedic period. In the Rigveda the nationai god Indra 
is derided m several possagee ( iv 24 10 x- 119 ) and wo read 
{ u. 12. 5 viu. 100 3) of people who absolutely denied hisy 
existence even in those early days We have here the first 
traces of that naive atheism which Is bo far from indulging m 
any plriloaophical reflexion that it simply refuses to believe 
what it ca nn ot visualize. When the old Vedic religion devel 
oped into pantheism the figures of the old gods faded nnrl- 
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became transient creatures But, as such, they still lived m 
the philosophic systems of India, even in the atheistic Sanhhya 
sj'stem ..In India, recognition of these faded gods of the 
people has been fully reconciled with the atheistic Mew of the 
world. In the SanUiya system, belief in gods who have risen 
to CNTinescent godhead ( Dityancshvara, Karyeshvara ) has 
nothing whatever to do with the question of God Eternal 
( miyeshvara ). The positive way in which the existence of 
God is denied is one of the characteristic features of the 
Sanlihya philosophy, which on that account is also continually 
denoted as nirlshvara ( “ godless ”) Again and again in the 
Sanlihyasutras it is stated that the existence of God cannot be 
proved... The denial of God in the Sankhya philosophy is in 
essence the result of the following ideas (l) the doctrine that 
there is inherent in unconscious matter the force which operates 
with physical necessity to develop itself for the purely recep- 
tive souls , and (2) the general Indian conception of the after- 
effects of the actions of living beings, whicn instigate that 
natural force and guide its activity into definite channels. . 
These and similar reflexions had certainly already forced them- 
selves upon Kapila, the originator of the Sankhya philosophy, 
when he decided to take the bold step of publicly declanng for 
atheism This atheism of the Sankhya philosophy, somewhat 
softened by the recognition of the gods of the people, was taken 
over, as we have already noted, into Buddhism and the religion 
of the Jams But in all probability it also had an influence 
upon two schools of Brahmin philosophy, the VatshesJnka and 
the Nyaya, These two schools were ongmally atheistic, and 
did not go over to theism until after their amalgamation ’ 
{ E. R B, vol 2, pp. 185-6 ). ' 

3. Atheism In Modern Hinduism 

(7) Writing on ‘ Atheism In Modem India ’ Dr George 
A Grierson, Superintendent of the Linguistic Survey of India, 
observes • ‘ In Modem India, philosophic atheism still survives 
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in the religioil of the Jains. The atheam of the Sanfehya school 
is fftill professtti by those learned men who follow that system 
of philosophy and these and the Joins are the only real atheists 
of modem India {B R B vol 2 pp. 185—6 ) That this 
verdict is much too optimistic will appear from oar later 
sections ( 4-6 ) m this chapter 

U) In his B R E artlde on the Uyoya system of 
Brahmin phllosopby Dr R. Garbeaffinni *The Vatsheshiha 
and l^yayaSfltrat the treatises epon which the two schools 
are fonnded, contain no mention of God. Sii^ce they more 
over assert the eternal and tmereated nature of both sool and 
matter, and conceive the fate of the individual in harmony with 
the tmiversal Indian view os the result of his good and evd 
deeds m the present or earlier existences, there can be no donbt 
of the onginallyatheistic character of both systems Frobablywe 
ooght to recognize here the infiaenca of the Sanhhya system.. 
^Vhen later the Vattheshika and Hyaya systems come to be 
blended together the ccenbined school adopted theistic views, 
bat never saw In the personal God whom they assumed, the 
creator of matter {ERE Vd 9 p. 424 ) 

(3) Wntmg oo the Sankhya philosophical system m 
Hinduism Dr Garbe declares The founder of the Sankhya- 
system was a dear and practical thinker of an altogether 
different class from the antbors of the Upamshads, who, m a 
lofty and enthusiaitic spirit, endeavooied to solve the great 
nddle of existence. KapQa [ before the middle of the 6th 
century B C, (B f? B.,Vcd.7 p. 659)1 did not attempt 
to find unity in everything but sought to mamtaip variety He 
not only rejected the Brahman, the AU Soul, but emphatically 
domed the existence of God It is true that he contmued to 
hold the ordinary Indmn views to the extent of believing in the 
transient forms of the popular religion, m gods, demi^gods, and 
demons, together with heavens and hells but this popular faith 
had nothiug at all to do with the question of a real Hrimnl God 
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in the theistic sense of an independent creator and ruler of the 
universe. The denial of a God of this nature is one of the 
characteristic features of the Saitkhya philosophy, and the 
system is therefore in India described explicitly as atheistic ’ 
(E.R E,vo\ 11, p 180). 

f 

(4) Having shown in his E. R. E. article on Yoga that 
one of the chief characteristics of the Yoga philosophy is its 
‘ rejection of the atheistic views of the Sankhya ’ philosophy. 
Dr. Garbe points out ‘ The object of the Yoga system in 
inserting the conception of a personal God into the Sankhya is 
xnerely to satisfy the theists, and to facilitate the propagation of 
the theory of the universe expounded in the Sankhya. The idea 
of God, far from being organically mtenvoven in the Yoga 
system, is only loosely inserted.. It is evident that this is no 
God in our sense of the term, and that we have to do with 
perplexing speculations the aim of which is to conceal the 
originally atheistic character of the system, and to bring the 
assumption of God into bare accord with its fundamental 
teaching Assuredly these speculations prove, were there any 
need at all for proof, that m the real Sankhya-Yoga there is no 
room for a personal God ' {E, R. E vol 12, pp 831-2 ). 

4. Anti-Religion In Present-Day India 

(/) Vedaiitic Philosophy and Seciilansm Allies 

Such being the state of the case concerning Hindu'phi* 
losophy it IS no way surprising to find atheism and secularism 
greatly mcr easing all over India today. Anyone who doubts 
Ihis, need only read the 1931 Report of ‘ The Commission On 
Christian Higher Education In India ’ of which the distinguished 
Chairman was Dr A D Lmdsay, Master of Balliol College 
Oxford. His fellow-members on the commission were Dr. W 
Adams Brown of New York, Dr S. K. Datta, Canon. A. W. 
Davies, Principal W J. Hutchins of U. S A , Principal N K 
Mukerji of Delhi and Dr Nicol Macmcol They found ‘m 
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constdenDg the India of the present day that Hinduism and 
Itlain are largdy losing their hold over the mmd of the ordinary 
student and are being replaced by an irreligious matcrfalism 
that there is little in either Hinduism or Islam which can resist 
the ureligioas Inflnences of economic and psychological deter 
mlnlsm ( The Christian Co//ege In Inita p. l4S ) They 
u sfd language which Is of pecnlmr interest In light of our 
condosjons In the section preceding the praenl one, viz. As 
a matter of fact, the philosophy of Vedanta and the life of 
seaUansm are perfectly natoml allies (/6id., p. 54— 55 ) They 
speak of the setting In of a strong current among the educated 
elements of exm this traditionallj religions people towards 
what has been called secolansm or " anti religion ” This 
tendency is much more marked in some provinces than in 
others. It is perhaps most strongly evident In Bombay Presi 
dency and least so in Bengal Tbe political aspect of this 
anti religious movement may be traced in tbe exclusion of the 
religious questiou altogether from the Nehru plan for on Indian 
Constitution and m the attitode to religion of such an out 
standing leader of the younger India as Pandit Jawaharhl 
Nehru The Young League of which be is the leading figure 
does no more m its CcnstitutloQ than state that it aims at 
fi gh tmg commnnalisra and working for the abolition of 
antiquated social and rdigious customs, but as a biographer 
of Pandit Jawaharlal saj^s this states its ideals rather cufdie- 
mlstically The earoo wnter describes the League os on 
or^inisatlon to fight religion and that no doubt represents 
the spirit that Inspnes many of its adherents. One may 
certainly say in the words of a leading Arya SamHJist, one 
concerned just as the Chnstian educationalist is to promote 
religion that the young men of India to^y are more occupied 
•with ” the outward polish " of life than with its mward religious 
-Springs. A Syrian Christ ein teacher m Travancore went so 
far as to say that it seemed to him thnt- religion was liying out 
of the heart of the educated Hindu youth of the present genera^ 
IS 
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tion. That it is possible to say that of Hindu India is a grave 
portent and presents a challenge and a call to the Christian 
Church and the Christian College ’ { Ibid., pp. 46-47 ). 

( 2 ) Indian Hostility To Religion 

The 1931 College Commission Report noted ‘a decided 
movement away from all religion ’ and their diagnosis is parti- 
cularly worthy of note . ‘ This may take the form of difference 

to the precepts of their religion, neglect of its appointed prayers 
and Its appointed fasts. This difference is said to be particularly 
marked at Aligarh, which should be the headquarters of loyalty 
to Islam. But not only do we find such difference, which, after 
all, might be found among students at almost any time. The 
same definite hostility to religion which we found to be present 
among Hindus is increasingly present also among educated 
Muslims, Lahore and Peshawar ate said to be aggressively 
irreligious, and the example of Russia is exercising continuously 
its influence upon the Muslim as upon the Hindu. Whether this 
secularist spirit is more powerful among Hindus or among 
Muslims IS a question upon which there is some difference of 
opinion. The opinion, however, of an Arya Sama] Professor 
that the situation was more serious among Hindus is probably 
to be accepted. As he pomted out, there is more education 
among Hmdus, and one of the causes of this abandonment of 
religion is, undoubtedly, the influence of science as it is taught 
in most Indian colleges and of the scientific determimsm which 
accompanies it There are evident indications that a leading 
Muslim was not too alarmist when he spoke of India as “ this 
growmgly irrehgious land” ’ ( Ibid , pp. 53-54 ) 

(3) Secularist Challenge To Religion In India 

* We have dealt already,’ said the 1931 Report, ‘with 
this new enemy which is making its presence felt among the 
educated classes m every province of India atiiong Hindus, 
among Muslims, among Parsis, and within the Christian 
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Church as welL Secuhmstn is indeed the comtnon enemy of 
all the religions slncn It demands in Indio, as it does elsmrhere, 
in the name of reason and progress that religion shall be re 
jected m a world where religion has no rights. It is largely 
the product in India of a godles education, of interpretations 
of the world m saence and in history that tind no place m them 
for God-. A missionary who was intimately acquainted with a 
gro up of Hiodn students declared that for them their old reli 
gion had no longer any mtcrest, and a knowledge of it on his 
port would have given him no access to their needs It would 
bo a mistake to generalise from facts like these, but that they 
are facts Indicates, os other evidence also proves, that this 
spirit IS abroad and spreading The works of Bertrand Russell, 
we ore told ore in con sta nt demand in bookshops m Madras, 
being bought by students, Cbnetan and non Christian alike. 
Giant Pagan is indeed far from being toothless and Impotent 
(f6id.,p.54) 

( 4 ) Umvcrstly And IrreJigtou* Cymagm 

In June and July of 1928 Bombay University ardes were 
disturbed by a discussion in the Senate which finally decided 
by 23 votes to 17 m favour of appointing a committee to 
examine and report how far it is advisable and feasible to 
incnlcate a theistic attitude m our aystem of education in general 
and in aviated colleges m particular The columns of cynical 
cntidsm on this proposal that appeared in the newspapers of 
Western India, after this resolution was passed proved the 
truth of Sir Stanley Reodi diagnosis that Bombay was getting 
too matenallstic. One educationalist regarded the University 
Senate resolution as sheer pervorsenoss and the appointing of 
the committee as an exhibition of imhedlity The mover of 
the reeolutioci was Prinapol G N Gokhale, of the Civil 
Engineering College, Karachi and he stood his ground nobly 
In one letter to the press he bmvely wrote I am not ashamed 
to own my belief that some Omnipresent, Omniscient, and 
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Omnipotent one guides the destinies of this Universe , and m 
common with hundreds of others I have felt the touch of His 
“loving hand at various times of my life, one of the latest occa- 
sions being the one when this proposal for a committee was 
passed by the Senate, against my own expectation Such a 
belief,’ said Pnncipal Gokhale, ‘ has given me strength in my 
difficulties and that is why I am anxious most respectfully to 
invite the attention of my countrymen to this inner source of 
strength. ’ 

( 5 ) ‘ That Baneful Thing Called God 1 

One of the more harmless samples m the Bombay news- 
paper discussion of 1928 was as follows : — ‘ I was amused 
, rather than surprised at the adoption by the Bombay Univer- 
•sity Senate of Pnncipal Gokhale’s resolution for appointing a 
'Committee to report on the feasibility of inculcating a theistic 
attitude in our system of education in general and m colleges 
affiliated to the Bombay University in particular What 
tickled me was the sacred duty with which this particular 
committee was charged. Think of it ! What a sublime 30 b ' 
The Committee is to explore the avenues through which the 
■exiled God is to be smuggled back into his throne, and our 
young men and women who have to receive their education in 
schools and colleges affiliated to the Bombay University are to 
be inoculated with strong doses of the “ Divine ” as an anti- 
dote to materialism and atheism The materialistic and 
agnostic tendencies growing among our educated men and women 
are the result of the historical process against which no resis- 
tance is possible , at a certain stage in human evolution these 
tendencies are inevitable , and far from being harmful or 
disastrous to human welfare, their further development alone 
-will enable man to solve his problems to reach his goal. ’ The 
Bombay newspaper letter continued ‘ It has been the proud 
privilege of man to fight agamst ignorance, superstition and 
blmd behef, and by fighting against these he has also fought 
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against that mysterious and baneful thmg called God. Of all 
the people m the world it is wo Indians that require more and 
more materialism. We have had too ranch of religion too much 
of God« too much of futile philosophy that accounts for our 
position today as a bankrupt nation Doubtless the closhig 
portion of the foregoing may be due In part to those woes 
of India that ore caused by ranch that masquerades under 
the name of religion, but this can hardly npply to the rank 
irreverence of the earlier portion 

5 Atheism Cannot Build The Bridge India Needs 

This attitude of irreligion is seen in very many educated 
Indians of today A roember of the 1931 Commission on Higher 
Christian Education stated inapoblic speech made during the tour 
that two Prinapals of the most important Hindu and Muslim 
Colleges in India had told him that religion was disappeorntg 
from the ralods of Indian young men. The speaker s com 
ment was to the effect that even If atheism could smash 
religion, it could not build a bridge over the chasms between 
races countries and groups of people, the bridge which India 
so gravely needs In The Naitotial Chnsitan Council Remew 
for March that year the Rev William Paton stated ■ — All 
observers record the turning away from religka on the part of 
much of the educated younger generation. It seems to me to 
be marked among the dehnitely younger school of national 
leaders in India, One must bo careful not to exaggerate, but 
evidenco steadily accumulates with regard to the growing 
irrehgion of the younger educated classes, and I am constantly 
told that those who keep to the old dharma are often not so 
keen, and not so promment m the harder social tasks, as those 
who have cut loose from the old ways or ar least treat them 
casually In a lecture to students at Calcutta, about the 
same tune as the above happenings a member of the Oxford 
Mission declared I am euro that your spiritual attitude to 
life IS one of the most precious gifts you have mborited. Do 
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not throw it away. In your struggle for political freedom 
today, you must find your soul, you must not lose it. But 
^^oday Young India is impatient with all religion ’ In a sermon 
on the first Sunday of that year at the Bombay Prarthana 
Samaj the late Mr. Trivedi said * Today religion is at a dis- 
count. The weary and troubled resort to houses of merriment 
and pleasure to drown their worries Persons of power and 
position having wealth and comfort take to an easy life, giving 
no thought to things divine ’ And The Indian Messenger of 
February 1, 1931 stated ‘Forces antagonistic to religion are 
very strong to^y all over the world. The flood of atheism, 
agnosticism and apathy towards all religions is spreading. ’ 
But if the much-needed ‘ bridge ’ is to be built ‘ over the 
chasms between races and groups of people, ’ is it not clear 
that ‘ it IS the fundamental belief in God which needs preserv- 
ing ? ’ Sheer patriotism alone should unite us all in this ta^k, 
for m face of the need of nation-building m India we need to 
remember what Gandbbi has said ‘ No great enterprise can 
ever succeed without the backing of deep religion ' Or as S|r 
Oliver Lodge affirms ‘ Atheism is so absurd that I do not 
know how to put it into words , ’ while the great English 
preacher, Dr. Alexander Maclaren, once observed that there 
seem to be some people who would rather believe m the ridi- 
culous than m the supernatural. But as a great Quaker has 
remarked ; ‘ Democracy and Religion must march together if 
they are to get anywhere, ’ for * the God of the democrat is the 
God of mystical experience. ’ 

6 Moral Re-Armament Movement And Indian Atheism 

This movement held an inspiring series of meetings m 
Lahore from October 5 to 10,1940 Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
the Premier of the Punjab, has more than a passing interest in 
M. R A He sees m this movement possibilities for the 
thousands of Punjab students to find a constructive basis for 
living and a reality in God , at present they are drifting into 
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fltbedsm. The only remedy declared Sir Sikander at one of 
th«e meetmgst bes m placing religion on ita high pedestal once 
agann Refemng to the Moral Re-Armament Movement he 
I am convinced that a the only Movement which 
will save both the old new worlds from a catastrophOi 
This was m Lahore, and in Calcntta a well known writer m 
the Brahmo Samaj Indian Mtsttn^er of Dece m ber 15 1940 
stated Our children practically do not care for any worship, and 
the straggle for existence being keener than it was for us, they 
are trying to eliminate religion and worship altogether from 
the sphere of their octrvitiea. The snrroondlng atmosphere of 
the country no doubt, is partly responsible for it, yet it must 
be admitted that the reformera who gave up all traditions and 
Shdiiras and coold only rely on their inborn and mhented 
tendenaes are sorpiised at seeiug the nihihstic attitude of their 
successcro. The Protestant refoma also similarly led to so 
much freedom of thought that the phrase ** free-thinker in the 
18th cen t ury mnv> to mean not only a denier of Christianity 
but on atheist But people of this rig eg are an honoured tec 
twn who, for their ethical life and altruistic acbvlbes, are m 
many cases better men than orthodox [Hindu] believers As 
education m higher truths of human nature will s pre a d, this 
clast will grow m number and a time may come when all well 
educated persons will belong to no sect or creed. One may 
outgrow creeds and dogmas, but perhaps it is better and safer 
to begm with dogmas or creeds. Mott yoong people among ns 
having neither dogmas nor the power of thinking for them 
selves and of relying on the inner authority are growing abso- 
lutely different to rehgnou t 

7 False Rebgion Masquerading At True 

Wo do not wish to be understood as advocatmg the view 
that whenever any Indian thinker or politician declarea religjoa 
to be a mere opiate or whenever a hostile attitude is tnln-m 
up by him to religion we are to inhiil such a one as on atheist 
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or agnostic or rationalist or whatever other label may be pre- 
ferred. For "no one can observe India’s religious tendencies 
today without realizing that much of the current ‘ insurrection, 
against religion ’ m India is due to a healthy reaction against 
those perversions of religion that have been rampant in India. 
For every protest against ‘ religion so-called ’ we should thank 
God, since it may only be a living protest against false religion 
masquerading as the real thing. As it appears in India, there- 
fore, secularism often represents the rebellion of men of thought 
and conscience against the incongruities, the injustices and 
even the uncleannesses that are prevalent. In matters of 
moral rectitude, social and political reform, and real fnendlmess 
to the programme for Indian uplift, many educated men and 
women in India who go by the name of secularists are often 
more deserving of sympathy and co-operation than .many who 
pose as belonging to the orthodox religious groups As we our- 
selves read the situation in India today, there are few mor& 
encouraging signs of the times than the growing revolt of edu- 
cated men and women in India against such practices as have 
been perpetrated in the name of religion, but which have been 
a drag on the wheel of India’s progress Let us therefore 
recognize our responsibility for helping all those who are 
making their noble protest against religious hypocrisy or who 
have risen in ‘ rebellion against unworthy and degrading views- 
of God ’ The growing disgust with imperfect religion is one 
of India’s growmg pains and is to be heartily welcomed. This- 
growing disgust expressed itself in a resolution of the Self- 
Respect Conference held a few years ago m South India, when 
the President said it was unfortunate that in India the organized 
forces of religion had always been against social reform The 
resolution expressing the opinion of the Conference was in these 
words — ‘ That customs and practices which had come into 
vogue in the name of religion had stunted their growth to full 
manhood, and that all such religions must disappear , that 
witliout the disappearance of religion there could not exist any 
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eemt oi brotheibood, and that m order that wUgroaa difftsencsa 
and qnarrela rrugbt ceatc, all Indians should lay aside all feelings 
of rdigion- Coacormng the attitude of anti religion seen m 
that resolution we identify ourselves with the able Indmn 
editor of the lladiaa Guardian who observed at the time 
While we sympathize deeply with the desire of the Sdf Respect 
Conference to get rid of superstitions and bigotry and all 
bondage to priestly controlt we do not believe that they are 
ddng wisely m trying to banish roligicai Itsdf from the minds 
of youth ReJigion alone can give the motive-power and the 
ideas which are necessary for a persistent and steady ca m pai gn 
of social reform. Few wnters m history have expressed them 
selves more vigorously than did Tnlt&ram abont all forms of 
telvgKos vmreaVity Here is one of his verses translated by 
Dr Macnlcol thus 

Kh he speaks the words of heaven 
With a heart to murder gtvea- 
Loodly praise to God he emgs. 

But hi8 soul to lucre dmgs- 
Tuka saye-A wretch eo base- 
Smite him slop him on the face I 

8 Dnyaneshwar And The Poet Saints An Antidote 
To Irreligion And At)ieum 

How would Dnyaneshwar show ns the road to a recovery 
of the sense of God ? Firsts he would remind us of tht 
inxcMatt foily of ignoring God Dnyaneshwar and the other 
Poet Saints are among those whose passion for God gives them 
special claim on oar attention m these days of growing secular 
ism, Mahipa ti , the 18th century biographer of Dnyaneshwar 
and Tnlmrim in tus Bhahta Ltldmnt has put on the lips of 
TnJcatam a mother Kanakal a beautiful cradle song tisit points 
out a sure remedy for the growing irreligion and agnosticism of 
our time, viz. the remedy erf hoano-rehgion and parental piety 
For the birth of Tnliaram, his mother Kanakal ba/t gone to o- 
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lonely temple, and twelve days after Tukaram’s birth, Kanaka! 
nsked that he be named Into her mouth the followmg 
beautiful ‘ cradle song ’ is placed by Mahipati ‘ Where the 
Eternal, the Undeveloped, the Void of name and form 
Tejoices, sleep there, O child of mme ' Where “ I am I " and 
■“ I am he ” are heard no more, where monism and dualism are 
•each half true, sleep there, O child of mme ! Where Knower, 
Knowledge and Known cease to exist, sleep there, O child of 
mine ! On the place where the saints declare knowledge to be 
perfect knowledge, the place where desire is not, in the home 
where delight is the soul’s own delight, setting there your 
heart, sleep there, O child of mme ’ To the present writer 
•that IS one of the beautiful passages in the world’s literature 
•Only when the educational methods of our day find a definite 
place for the influence of the divine and unseen in the home- 
life of every child, shall we overcome the insiduous influences 
of growing irreligion the world over Since the educational 
system in vogue in India is neutral on religion, and since it 
may continue to be neutral, it is all the more incumbent on us 
to see that a true religious example and training are found in 
every home A Hebrew Psalmist points out that it is ‘ the 
fool who hath said m his heart, There is no God. ’ Many 
hold the real meaning of this verse is not that ‘ the fool ’ 
really beheves that God does not exist, but that the fool keeps 
saying this to himself, to allay his fears, while he goes on 
trying io forget God. As the Calcutta Epiphany pointed out 
some time ago ‘ The atheist is as a rule the person who finds 
it convenient not to believe in a God, and very seldom is he 
the person who has really “ explored Eternity and found 
•it empty ” ’ 

Secondly^ Dnyaneshwar and his successors would fully 
.agree with the Christian Bible that ' there ts no coercive proof 
of the existence of God ’ For this we should thank God> 
.since it leaves the door open for the right kind of proof. God 
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40*3 not force Himself on any of ts. ‘ There Is nothing cocr 
dve aboot anything we vnlae, about the sense of beauty or 
■colour or music for instance. If we want a sense of music 
we go to a musvean. If we want a sense of God we go to 
■a saint. 

Therefore, ihtrdly while we find nowhere In Dnyan 
■eshwar s poems any formal proof of the existence of God, 
nevertheless he discerns Cod’* worjfc in the $atntt whenever 
he metis them hence Dnyaneshwar’s histone contribntlon to 
hIar5tha6Aai/i religion by founding the WarkanPanih or sect 
(see p, 293) This need of Saints and their company Is stlU a 
real one, for these are days when ‘ God intoxicated men arenll 
too rare m an> country and the tide of secularism is by no means 
limited to India. It is sweeping the world o\er and If we 
here confine our atteution to India it b because the b^cnlar 
respousibtlity of both the writer and bis readers ts chiefiy for 
India. In his book on Prepheit Of The Uew India Ronmln 
Holland points out that ruacy of India s ablest minds have 
■sought to erect against modem evib what be calls *the 
impenetrable barrier of tbdsm m India, and never ■was there 
•greater need for this thmatlc bomer oU over India. Some 
■pme before his lamented death C F Andrerws quoted the 
words of one of the roost thongbtful and experienced of the 
Cambndge Brotherhood at Delhi who said *If 1 had my 
life in India to live over ogam and start afresh I should 
■to bind together those who truly believe m God and who wish 
to live according to the dictates of conscience For the forces 
of matenalum ore so strong today that it is the fundamental 
belief m God which needs preserving Spooking in Ahroedahed 
some years ago, Gandhiji said I am Inundated with letters 
from young men who -wnte frankly about tljeir evil habits and 
about the void that their unbelief has made m their Uvea 

Bat fourthly Dnyaneshwar and the Poet Samts of 
Maharashtra would all emphasize for us the absolute nectf 
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■of attamiDp Many fn ImEa are baoff driten to pdtnotism 
m the place of rehfdon by despair and dlsappomtmcnt at the 
e^^l customs sanctjoaed in the name of religion faJicJy to 
Hence their consecration to patnotlsra in place 
■of rchcion. 

9 The Best Philosophy For India Not Theoretic 
But PrncUcal 

By way of contrast to the barren results of an atheistical 
philosophy the lacreasmg religious tolerance and gimring 
•cosmopolitan temper which charactcrieo India s thousands of 
stodents offer a wonderful challenge to ail who would be con- 
3trncti\e In their presentation of religion For this purpose 
we need to get away from that outline of Indian philosophy 
which concentrates on the three great stages of pre logical 
•( which coioades with the pre-Christian era) logical np to 
the Mahomedan domiaation of India (about A Dl lOOO 
or 1100) and ultra logical (from a. d 1100 to about 
A. n. 1700) Rather let us emphasize that the vi-orthicst 
Indian philosophy os seen m the life and character of its 
noblest czponents Is that which is beautifuJly expressed by 
Dr & N Das Gupta who m The Le^cy pf India (edited b) 
G T Garratt ) shows that the worthiest Indian conception of 
the bearing of philosophy to life is that philosophy should 
not remain a merdy theoretic science but should mould our 
entire personality sbouW drive us through the hard struggles 
of moral and spiritual strife, make us share the common duties 
of social life in a perfected form, and bind os with ties of 
sympathy and love to all bDnuuiit> The true end and ‘ final 
wisdom of Indian thought could not ha%e received nobler 
expression than m those >vords of Professor Das Gupta. 

10 A Modem Dnyanesbwar Students Example 

A recent Indian biography gives us a conspicuous lilustra 
Hon of how influential a man can be when be steers clear of 
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the modern heresies about God and when he acknowledges God 
m his daily life. We refer to the magnificent Marathi volume 
of 537 pages telling the life-story of the late Sir Narayan G. 
Chandavarkar. We wish some Indian benefactor would 
present a copy of that splendid book to every Marathi-speaking- 
student in the colleges of Western India It is written in the 
beautiful Marathi every one expects from the pen of the late 
Mr. D. G. Vaidya, the competent editor for so many years 
of the bilingual Subodha Patrikd of Bombay. It is one of the 
most stimulating of books and it fills us with hope concerning 
the future of India. Truly the crown of all true and enduring^ 
philosophy was seen in the selfless service for others 
and in the fearless ad\ocacy of social reform that 
characterized the late Sir Karayan Chandavarkar. On one 
occasion Sir Narayan said . ‘ In ancient India there was 
no lack of intellectual growth and philosophical thought^ 
but our philosophers and thinkers soared so high m the regions 
of speculation that they forgot the world, detached themselves 
from it, professed contempt for it and dwelt m the region of 
theory. . Give me half a dozen men of sterling virtue, of a 
sensitive conscience and courageous convictions, and I can tell 
you the fortunes of the community amidst which they live ’ 
Nor was this very practical Indian philosopher ever ashamed to 
confess openly that he bathed all his philosophical principles 
and his daily problems in the atmosphere of prayer. Mr.. 
Vaidya’s book is full of evidence of the strength and fortitude 
and fearlessness that Sir Narayan Chandavarkar denved from 
his conscientious prayer-hfe. We could wish for nothing better 
for the college students of to-day than for a collection of Sir 
Narayan’s observations on prayer, and the records of his prayer- 
habit, to be placed side by side with a similar collection of his 
powerful diatribes concerning caste and mongs against India’s 
women. When he had been selected by Government for the 
office of High Court Judge he said, ‘ My praying heart did go 
up to God. ’ To what good purpose he prayed is seen in the 
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following Whdi you think of Social Refonn you have to 
face a Hnnalaj-a of npereUtioo, corruption and bigotry, the 
removal of which can only bo effected by labour that cannot be 
painless. Am I to be told when society sacnSces child widows 
while permitting old men to marry when caste tyranlrcs and 
breeds jealoosles, when soaety conspires to make slaves of its 
members In the name of rdigkn and custom, that I am to sit 
silent or say soft things, lest, by pratesting against the evils, 1 
displease and give pain ? Do you think it speaks well of the 
loving capacity the humane heart of a people who doom on 
moocent girl to lifdoog widowhood whde they allow on old 
man with one foot in the grave to marry as often os be likes ? 
Sn Karaynn always Insisted on a personal life of punty as the 
keynote of the Sodal Reform Mo\*ement. They may langh at 
yoo, bat enthusiasm does not foil sooner or later to assert 
itself- The only way to regenerate the co u n t ry Is to regenemle 
its heart to punfy it by means of God homanity and religion* 
As for bimielf hts regular practice was I oxamloe myself 
daily before my God and repent and a few years before Sir 
Narayan passed away on May 14 1923 be wrote a letter to his 
fneod the Marathi Christian poet N V Tilak, in which he 
spoke of the elevating atmosphere of the New Testament 
which has been my best reading and study the first thmg when 
I nse at 4-30 every morning 
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ARE ALL RELIGIONS EQUALLY 
TRUE ABOUT GOD? 

1. The Indifference Of Pantheism 

If one of India’s chief dangers arises, as we have seen m 
the preceding chapter, from the denial of God seen in certain 
Hindu boohs and witnessed increasingly in present-day Indian 
journalism and literature, a still more subtle danger arises 
from the position at the opposite extreme, viz , the pantheistic 
position that God is everything and that everything is God 
And since we have seen that Dnyaneshwar was a thorough- 
going Pantheist ( as shown m chapter XV ), we can never aflford 
to forget this fact in applying Ins teaching to the present day 
If secularism and the Hindu Vedanttc philosophy are ‘natural 
allies’ as we liave sought to show (see sections 1-4 in chapter 
i.Xlll), this other of India’s subtle dangers leads to the panthe- 
istic view that there is no real difference between the various 
religions As the 1931 College Commission Report stated 
A half-way house to the bold affirmation that all religions 
are equally false is the assertion that all religions are equally 
true That is a saying that is very frequently on the lips of 
the educated Hindu. An extreme example of this attitude is 
ther statement of a Bengali student that he prayed daily to 
Buddha, Krishna, Christ, Kali, Mohammed, and Socrates. It 
IS easy,' no doubt, for a pantheistic religion to indulge its 
fancy in this fashion, and it is the pantheism of the Rama- 
Lrishna sect that enables it to mclude the saints of all reli- 
gions among those whom it reveres. Yet not withm the 
Ramaknshna sect only but everywhere throughout India we 
find this spirit of easy accommodation which the pantheistic 
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Attitnde CrcfiteSt bhnTing dlstmctioss of troth and nntroth, of 
right and wrong This, which has lappod the moral atrangth 
of India through all the ages, is exerdsmg the eome enervating 
mdnence atilL Its temper of acqoiescence is quenching the 
apmt of free mqolry and lolimg people into a slothful content 
ment with things as they are When the claim is Trada that 
Indan religion is utter catholicity m belief and practice,*' 
it would appear that we have here an example of the most 
generous religions tolerance. It may well prove, howew that 
thb attitude is due not to tolerance but to indiS’erence, and 
that it will mevitably bo numbing and sterihsmg in its effect, 

2 DTnahattdha C F Andrews Od Are AH Religions 
Equal? 

(/) A jD/rct««ort V7tth Gandhtjt 

On April 5 1940 Chnabandho C P Andrews breathed 
his lost at Calcutta, and a mehocholy but very special mterest 
thus attached Itself to an article in The Chntiian Cen 
tury of Chicago dated June 12, 1940 from the pen of Mr P 
Oomman Phihp under the title Are All Religions Equal? 
In his introdnctory paragraph Mr Pbihp stated In December 
1936 Mr C. F Aioirews, while on a visit to GindhijT at War 
db^ dtscussed among other matters GaDdhijTs contention that 
an religions are equal and that a man should always remalq m 
the faith m which he was bom. During bis sojourn at 
Wardha, Mr Andrews often travelled the 75 mllea to Nagpur to 
meet with some of his friends there. On one such visit he tcdd 
me of the discussions he was havmg with Gandhiii Abdul 
Gaffar Khan and others. He left with me a letter he had 
prepared ezphmnng his own position, which he said would be 
read to G^dhijl and others and discussed further This 
statement, here presented, shows that Mr Andrews subjected 
Mr GandhTs ideas to critical examination and did not hesitste 
to point out what he considered unacceptable. There is 
*7 
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gcntiinc sorrow among all classes of Indians over Mr Andrews’ 
death. He richly deserved the name DJnabandhu ( fnend of 
the helpless ) by which Indians afTcctionately called him. 
Hindus and Muslims recognized him as “ Christ’s Faithful 
Apostle " ( C F. A. ). India deeply mourns the loss of this 
noblehearted Englishman and great Christian ” Then follows 
tbe statement C. F. Andrews had prepared to be read to Gan- 
dhijT and others. We are indebted for the following to The 
Christian Century, and wo have added paragraph headings. 

(2) Must A Man N eccssanly Remain In The Faith In 
Which He Was Born ? 

* Your talk on religion yesterday distressed me, for itr 
formula, “ All religions are equal, ” did not seem to corresponc 
with history or with my own life-experience Also your declar 
ation that a man should always remain in the f&ith in whicl 
he was born appeared to be a static conception not in accor 
dance with such a dynamic subject as religion Let us 
the example of Cardinal Newman Should he, because he was 
bom in Protestant England, remain a Protestant ? Or again, 
ought I to have remained m the very narrow sect of Irvin- 
gism ? Or once more, ought I, in my later life, to have 
remained a rigid Anglo-Catholic, such as I was when I came 
out to India ? You, again, have challenged Hindmsm and 
said, “ I cannot remain Hindu if untouchabihty is^ a part of 
it. ” I honour you for that true statement. Of course if con- 
version meant a denial of any living tmth in one’s own religion, 
then we must have nothing to do with it. But I have never 
taken it m that sense, but rather as the discovery of a new 
and glorious truth, which one had never seen before and for 
which one would sacrifice one’s whole life It does mean also, 
very often, the passing from one fellowship to another , and 
this should never be done lightly or in haste , but if the new 
fellowship embodies the glorious new truth m such a way as to 
make it more hvmg-and teal and cogent than the old outward- 
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■tnith, then I ahoold say to the individual, " Go forward, be 
•come a member of the new ftUth wbicb will make your own 
life more froitfoL Bat let me repeat with oil emphasis, this 
does not hnply the denial of any religious truth In what went 
befora It does not mean, for instance, that a Chnstam is boemd 
lo beiiev'e that only Christians can be saved and a Hinda that 
only Hmdos can be saved. My dearest friend, Susd Kumar Rodra, 
•declared openly that he cherished oil that was good m Hm 
dmsm and yet be was a profoond Christian. This attitnds of 
Sosils-wbich has now become my own-is sorely in accord 
with the mind of Jesos Christ- We find that Christ welcomed 
faith ( i. e. trust m God s power to save ) wherever He found 
it. When at the beginning of Ho rainistry His closest rela 
^ves tried to restrain Him thinking He was suffering from 
rdigiOQs mania, He cried, Who is My mother and who ore 
My sisters and brothers ? He that doelb the will of God, the 
some IS My mother and My sister and My brother This 
was dearly said at a moment of emJted emotion but It ruled 
His whole mbistry 

(J) The Unique Way To God 
Jesus mortally ofifoded His own village people, among 
whom He had lived for thirty years, by pobtbg out to them 
instances b their own saiptures ( such as Naomon the Syrian 
and the GentUe widow of Sarepta ) where God's grace h ad 
been found outside the Jewish Church. So shocked were Hia 
fellow villagers at such a heresy that they tned to loll Him 
But, quite undaunted He msbted on tl^ fact on every possl 
ble occasion. The Samantans were outcast by the Jews. So 
Jesus deliberately tnkea the good Samaritan for the centre of 
Hia parable and c ontra sts bm with the priest and the Levite. 
When the pagan Roman centurion came to Him, I have not 
found, ” He said with great joy ** such bith no, not in IsraeL" 
To the Gredi Syrophoemoon woman He Bmd, Oh ‘lady 
great is thy faith Mot only are abundant examples giilen of 
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this manner of life which He pursued, but the essence of all 
His teaching was that God is our Pather and that there are no 
favourites among His children. “ He maketh His sun to 
shine and His rain to fall upon the just and upon the unjust 
As far as I can see, He literally went to His crucifixion because 
he insisted on holding to the full this larger faith It is well 
also to notice His utter condemnation of those who seek at all 
costs to gam converts to their own religion He says sternly * 
“ Ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte, and when 
you have done so ye make him twofold more a child of hell than 
yourselves. ” Concerning mere profession of religion without 
practice. He is equally scathing The phrase “ whited sepul- 
chres ” has become proverbial To repeat, Christ is to me the- 
unique way whereby I have come to God and have found God, 
and I cannot help telling others about it, wherever I can do so 
without any compulsion or undue influence Khan Sahib 
Abdul Gafl^r Khan equally holds that Islam is the unique 
way to God, and I would most gladly sit at his feet, as you and 
I have both done, in order to find out more and more what 
Islam means to him , and I would sit at your feet also to find 
out what Hinduism means to you. There is a generous phrase- 
of Horace’s which may almost be translated at sight . “ Maxima 
debetur pueris 1 everentia,” which means, “The greatest rev- 
erence IS owed to children. ” Christ said the same thmg when 
he warned us, " See that ye despise not one of these little 
ones ” I feel every day more and more that it is this spirit of 
reverence that we need, reverence for all that is good, where- 
ever it is found As far then as I can read His life, Christ 
deliberately broke down every barrier of race and sect and 
reached out to a universal basis He regarded His message as- 
embracing the whole human race. ’ 

(4) Clear-Cut Distinctions But No Anathematizing 

* I find that Buddhism is a universal religion of a similar 
world-wide character. It went out from India all over the 
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^TOrld and I boaoor it for doing to. Personally 1 am thanUfol 
tint the Ramakrislraa Mission is doing the same today 
and I have had tme fellowship with its missionaries in 
America, Australia and Europe Also I find historically 
■that Islam was proclaimed as a nniversal religion and I 
have lived m the famihes of devout htnsluns m difTcrent 
parts of the world with great happiness and shared many of 
■their ideals. Thus I find that a universal note, beyond the 
boundaries of a single country Is common to these living 
religions of mankind. Perhaps yon would be surprised if I 
<nlled you the greatest exponent of Hinduism today m the 
whole world. If a living truth is hold with all the soul as you 
hold it, yon cannot help proclaiming it I honour Paul the 
xipostle when ho sayi Necessity is laid upon me. Woo is me, 
if I preach not the gospel ” I recognuc in you the same divine 
necessity burning within, which makes you say in deed if not 
in word, Woo is me, if I preach not that which 1 hold to be 
the gospel ** But then yoe may answer That means we shall 
-always be fighting as to whose gospel is supenot and this 
•will bring with it all the evils of coropnamg sea and land to 
make one proselyte. I don t think that follows. Let us kxik 
at it m this way 1 fed os a devout ChnsUan that the 
message which Christ came into the world to proclaim b the 
most complete and most Inspumg that was ever gi\en to men. 
That IS why I am a Christian. As you know well, I owe every- 
thmg to Christ. Bat I most readily concede to my dear fnend, 
the Khan Sahib Abdul Gofilr Khan whom I love with all 
my heart for ha goodness, exactly the same right to hold that 
the message of the prophet Mohammed is to him the most 
•complete and most inspiring that was ever given to mankind 
That IS why he is a Muslim. Smee rt Is to him a living 
truth, I fully expect him to make it known He cannot and 
should not keep it to himself And you surely have the 
:abundant right to prodaim to all the world the hving truth of 
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Hinduism, which you regard as the supreme religion {parama 
dhai ma ). I do not think that the act of Christian baptism 
militates against the idea which I have propounded in this 
letter, or implies the renunciation of anything that is good m 
Hindu or Islamic culture The exact phrase is that we renounce 
“ the world, the flesh and the devil , ” that is to say, the 
essential evils of this life I know that this would imply for a 
Christian the renunciation of certain things m Hinduism which, 
you would think unobjectionable, such as idolatry , but there are 
Brahmos who renounce idolatry and yet remain Hindu I do 
not want to be loose or vague myself here and I feel that there 
are , clear-cut distinctions between Christians, Hindus and 
Muslims which cannot today be overpassed. But I do not 
think we need to anathematize one another m consequence* 
We should rather seek always to see the best m one another^ 
for that IS an essential feature of love There is a precious 
element of goodness which we can all hold m common. 
St Paul says “ Whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure,, 
lovely, and of good report . think on these things, and the God 
of peace shall be with you ” That seems to me to be a fine 
way towards peace in religion, without any compromise, 
syncretism, or toning down of vital distinctions ’ 

(5) A Plea F 01 Toleration 

‘ I have written this in as objective a manner as possible, 
when dealing with a subject so charged with emotion as 
religion is to me I look forward to the t.me when the noble 
phrase of the Qu’ran Shanf, “ Let there be no compulsion in 
religion,” will be true all over India and throughout the world 
It IS the great ideal at which all of us should aim. In Japan, k 
believe, and also in Ceylon, a Christian member of the family 
may live happily in the same house with a Buddhist without 
sacrificing one iota of his own faith I wish that this could be 
said of other lands also , for to act thus appears to me to 
represent the true spirit of religious toleration.’ 
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3 NechHIndoItm All Rfiligioni Are Imperfect 
(7) Dr R B Namkam On Absolutism 
Joat as tha nyadern denial of God leads to atha t s m and 
the penthewtic view of God leads to affinnlng all rel^pons to 
bo equal, so tha Monistic view of God that Dnyaneshwar held 
(see chapter rv sections 1-4 ) leads to the Absolutist poadan 
that all religions are Imperfect and that they are only relatively 
true. On Juno 3 1941 Dr R- B ManOgun, Secretary of 
India 8 National Christian Council opened a dlscassion on 
Neo Hinduism on the occasion of the Silver Jubfleo Session of 
the Bangalore Contin nation Conference at Bangalore. We are 
indebted to the Indian Christian Pa/not Madras, for the 
follomng account. Dr R. B Mannoim said Neo- 
Hinduism believes that all religions ere the same, and be 
showed by quotations from the wrlbngs of Sir & RadhScnsfanan, 
Gaodbl^ and others how widely this doctrine was being held 
by educated non Christians m India today He said that in 
recent times however there bed been a strife of etoxihasis 
instead of saying now that all rdlgions are true, it was bemg 
mamtolned that all religions ere imperfect and that the perfect 
religion wa^ yet to be. Sir S Radhakrishnan would have us 
bdieve that inasmuch as Hinduism has always tned to talm in 
the best from other religions and inasmuch as religions mysti c 
experioncQ is the core of all rebgious experiences, Vedantic 
mysticism promised to become that perfect religion of tho 
future. Dr Manfimm examined tho theoretical ha^iK of this 
doctrine and aaid that it rested on Absolutism or Monism, and 
its correlativo doctrine was m degrees of truth. All truth is 
said to be relative and partial and therefore that all tho great 
religious of the world are only true in their degree as 
appmnn^atiops to Absolutism 

(2) Hindu Apalosetio Conversion Hot Huded 
He pcantod out that thi^>doctrine ViQ , fi served excellently 
as apologetic, both in explaining away tho presence of 
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numerous Hindu sects and in showing that Hinduism is the 
-only relig'on which has emphasised the supremacy of Abso- 
lutism m philosophy and of mysticism m religion. This theory 
makes a virtue of religious tolerance. It asserts that as the 
religious truth which is relative to any man is likely to be the 
truth relative to his country and nation, there is no need for 
con\ersion, as indigenous Indian religions are the true ones 
for Indians. Attention was dra%vn to the elements of value 
in this doctrine. It could not be denied that there are many 
truths common to all the mam religions, and that these are 
very often more important than the dividing dogmas. It is 
unreasonable to believe or think that all the great non-Chris- 
tian religions of the world are the work of the devil Religious 
xiifFerences must not and need not degenerate into communalism. 

is) Has Htiidutsin Been Tolerant ? 

Dr Manikam went on to adduce reasons against this doc- 
trme. He showed that the theoretical basis of this doctrine, viz , 
Absolutism, could be assailed by either denying its existence 
or combining Absolutism with Theism. He pointed out that 
the inadequacy of all religious dogmas did not mean their 
equal inadequacy but proved only that religions were on 
-different levels. Mystical union need not be the only kind of 
rehgious experience. He stressed that while Hindus were very 
tolerant in their rehgious beliefs, they were very intolerant in 
lehgious practice and dharma The persecutions of Kshatnyas 
who dared to question the supremacy of the Brahmins, and of 
Chnstians in recent times, gave the lie to the Hindu boast of 
rehgious tolerance. Dr. Mamkam said that while the psycho- 
logical subjective religious attitude might be the same in all 
rehgions, there was not even one single doctrine upon which 
all religions were agreed, not even the existence of God or of 
this world The premises on which the teachings of religions 
were based differed from one another , their affirmations and 
denials regarding the world, God, evil, salvation and future life 
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had little in common. Hence ho affirmed that It was Idle to 
pretend about religious creeds being 'alternative expressions 
of the one truth. If they differ It is legitimate to enquire 
which is most true, and which represents the olUinate truth. 

[4) That All Religions Arc The Same Is Neither 
Philosophically Tenable Nor ReJtstously Sound 

In conclpdmg, Dr ManOom cald It is untroe to say that 
dogmas did not matter they mattered tremendously as affecting 
our life and conduct It is because totalitarian states have 
fervently embraced and hdd with fanatical fervour certain 
dogmas that they ore go effective in tnnuenemg the conduct of 
their atizens It is our own distrust of dogma and oar desire 
to be all things to all men that ore handicapping os today 
Hence he held that this neo-Hindu doctrine that all religions 
are the same, in spite of its certain elements of vnloe, was on 
the whole ndtber acceptable nor philosophically tenable 
rehgiotaly sound 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE MESSAGE ABOUT A LOVING FATHER-GOD 

1. What Comfort From Dnyaneshwar For Sufferers? 

In an age when there is so mucli suffering in the v/orld, 
It IS of interest to note that one central problem with Dnjan- 
eshwat si\ and a half centuries ago, as with every other Hindu 
poet, since then, w'as the problem of suffering. Every reader 
who has carefully weighed over the trvo translations we have 
guenfrom Dnyaneshwar’s message, viz., the whole of his 
Haupaih or Call To Prayer (see our pp. 276-285 ) and the 
last chapter of Dnyancslr^arl ( see our pages 142-275) will 
ha\e noted that underlying all Dnyaneshwar’s discussions there 
IS this problem of human suffering in one form or other. To 
set forth with anything like adequacy Dnyaneshwar’s attitude 
on this agelong problem and to indicate in W'hich direction he 
looked for a solution would require a volume in itself Suffice 
therefore to say that the basic fact of man’s self-conscious 
existence and all that happens therein are regarded by Dnyan- 
eshwar, as by every other thoroughgoing Hindu, as so much 
of a misfortune that the Hindu mind falls back on maya or 
illusion as the only explanation. But this must be regarded 
as evasion rather than explanation. For man’s self-conscious 
suffering xs too obviously concrete a fact for such a solution to 
satisfy either mind or heart We shall see in our brief section 
below'’ on kat ma ( pp. ) how unsatisfying a solution is supplied 
by the karmte presupposition of all Hindu thought, nor can 
Dnyaneshwar’s other two Hmdu presuppositions of Pantheism 
and Transmigration become any more satisfying to the soul.- 
The Pantheistic idea of God and the Transmigration theory 
about man are both a total denial not only of divine freedom. 
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bat of buman individuality Thesa two theories, which 
underlay and permeated the whole of Dnj-aneshwar s teaching 
03 an ont-and-ont hlonlst ( as shown m our chapter xv ) have- 
only the comfortless gospel to ofler of * a renancmtioa of roan s 
daroorous wonts rather than their encouragetnent and sabs- 
faction They therefore mi) life of the comfort ansing from 
Providential control and tai.e from pra y er its nerve and soal 
Not for eNtr will educated India be put ofT with this time-wom 
philosophy-— for it cannot ho called religion — which holds no 
comfort for life 8 looriy crises Cant you tell mesofneihing 
which will comfort roe ? was the touching appeal of a 
Bombay TryTKin lady who had lost her only daughter As sore 
OS the stars move In thdr courses, India will refuse to be 
comforted by a phllosc^hj which robs God of all power to 
help the broken hearted or to heal the sin stricken spint 
Pantheism Karma and transrnigiabon ore a poor substilnle 
for the Living Father They crush hope out of roan s sen! 

2. Does Doyaneshwar t Pantheism ( Adcaita ) Inspire 
Sodal Service For Our Suffering Fellow Men? 

Is It likely that such a doctnne of God os Dnyaneshwar e 
advatta offers, will of itself lead to disinterested service of our 
fellow men ? Experience in Mysore vfllages certainly does 
fiot suggest that it can says on evangelistic missionary there. 

In B village of the Hasson district a Brahmin once twitted 
mo with the inadequacy of the Gospel as a scheme of life. He 
roamtamefi that bo had In his advatta the philosophy uodoriy 
lug such obvious teaching as Jesus gave m the parable of the 
Good Samantan The Supreme is mysdf besides the 
Supreme b also the pariah. Things that are equal to tho- 
samo t hm g ore equal to one another Therefore I am thd 
pariah and no one need tdl me to go do the pariah goodi 
A roan always looks after munber one The roan was logicah 
enough, and truer to hla own tenets than any modem state-- 
meot of caste that reads back into that system the selfless. 
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'Service of “ the least, the lowliest, the lost,” which only belief 
in a Father-God can stir man to render to his brother. ’ 

3. Antidote For The Agnostic Attitude To Suffering 

For all who feel driven to take refuge m Agnosticism the 
doctrine that nothing is or can be known about God beyond 
material phenomena we recommend the great book by Dr. 
■Cairns entitled The Fatih That Rebels, where he says: ‘The 
malady of our time lies in its contracted thoughts of God. 
We think too narrowly and meanly of God’s power, of God’s 
lov e, and of God’s freedom to help men.’ Dr. Caims re- 
examines the miracles of social reform performed by J esus and 
he states . ‘ If disease and death fled away before Jesus as the 

Bible says they did , if the storm fell silent at His word; if 
He was able to dominate the powers of hunger ; and if, finally, 
He broke the bands of death itself, then we have a supreme 
confirmation of faith in the spiritual character of the universe 
and in that vast process of creation whereby God is making 
•and disciplining human personalities.’ Let us therefore go on 
offering to India the sure antidote for its growing materiahsm 
and agnosticism in the message concerning a Living, Loving 
Father-God. But at this very hour in human history, are we 
not face to face with a disorder almost cosmic in character 
which would appear to make impossible for many people such a 
'faith in a Loving, Living, Supreme Father of all ? Faced with 
such a barrier to faith, what shall be said ? 

4. ‘What On Earth Is God Doing?’ 

While society is confronted by a terrible catastrophe 
such as the present world situation, a recent wnter m 
The ChrtsUan Century expresses the prevailing perplexity 
'thus One question keeps coming up to pester and plague 
religious faith with an incorrigible persistency • With every- 
' thing seeming to go to pieces, what on earth is God doing ? 
W^hereisHe?’ He answers his question as follows: ‘God 
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is here now snstalnrag the moral order of the xmivcrse, work- 
ing ont the law of the harvest oo earth ' as it Is in hea\ en " 
keeping faith with Himself and Hts hw-obiding cosmic 
order **Bb sore >*oar sin will find you out* God Is not 
mocked os >*e bow so ehall ye also reap. And now again 
our sms have found m out, despite the fact that In many In 
stances they have not been found ouL WTio of us is without 
fault? Wo arc all guD^ some more, perhaps some less 
And the day of reckoning Is upon us. The stan m their 
courses fight against all of us The ten commandments wo 
discover are never broken they ore only {Uostrated, We are 
getting what we prepared for We filled the conditions of 
disaster and the results ore unfailing God is here, certainly 
enough and in a more awful sense than wo ever suspected 
we may slug 

Mme eyes have seen the glory of the mming of the L.ord 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored, 

He hath loosed the fateful Ugbtnmg of His temble 
swift sword 

His truth Is marching on I 

Thus, though many things we have cherished are going to 
pieces, there is no ultimate disorder I Chans Is upon ns, to be 
sure, in retnbotlon but that is because ^tlce reigns Woe 
and tragedy ore all about, because of the inevitable ontworldng^ 
of the law of righteousness which is as mezorable m the spiri 
tml realm os the law of gravitation in the pbysicaL Had all 
the wickedness of this wilful world brought forth peace and 
prosperity here on this earth then certainly wo could have 
said that there Is no God. But not now That we cannot 
sin with impunty that nghtoousness still rules is evidence 
enough that God is here, now sustaining the moral order of 
the univcTBO ( The Chnstfan Century pp. 762-3 June 12 
1940 ) That we do not find in Dnyaneahwar such a clear 
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-dynamic connectiou between the righteousness of God and the 
sufferings attendant on the sin of man, apart indeed from the 
disappointing doctrines of Karma ( on which see below ), must 
be accounted one of the grave deficiencies of Dnyaneshwar’s 
permanent message to India. 

5. Suffering And The Law Of ‘Karma’ 

One of Dnyaneshwar’s basic ideas is the Hindu doctrine 
of Raima, so closely bound up with all his other ideas of God, 
some lofty, some not quite so lofty. Hindus and Buddhists 
alike for centuries past have wrestled with the problem of 
suffering. One who m deep sympathy with all oriental aspira- 
tions has toiled for over 30 years in these Eastern realms has 
stated . ‘ According to the theorj' of Karma, not only must all 
wrong-doing be punished to the uttermost ( and, of course, 
all well-doing rewarded to the uttermost ), but the whole of the 
punishment must be endured by the wrong-doer himself , no 
man can share it with him, and there is no being, human or 
divine, who can save him from any part of his suffering. The 
possibility of vicarious suffering is ruled out. According to 
the Hindu theory of Karma and Transmigration, the soul, the 
Teal man, passes from existence to existence, beanng always 
With him his karma, the good and evil consequences of his 
deeds, unless, indeed, through retributive suffermgs, mentonous 
deeds, and above all through knowledge, it attains unto absorp- 
tion into the Supreme, the Brahman-Atman, God Can we 
wonder that as men meditated upon this doctrine, as they con- 
centrated their thoughts upon it, they declared all existence to 
be evil and misery ? If a man knows the Atman, “ that I am 
I, ” he is not bound by transmigration or karma. In his new 
dmowledge he stands emancipated for ever, free from the fetters 
of karma whether of past or future actions. This conceptioir 
of identification of self with the Atman ” is a very sublime 
conception, the topmost pinnacle of the temple^ of Indian, 
s^ieculative thought. But it is not a moral conception. ’ 
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6 Indians Netd Of Rellj^ioui Amuruico 

Sbce the doctrine of harma Is part of the Innennost 
kernel of Dnyaneshwaria tea^Ioe vrcneedoer to remember 
that where hamia h allowed a place there can be no real 
assurance of salvation for the sonl Dr A G Hogff, who re- 
cently retired from the Madras Chnstian College, has an 
admirable book of 102 poffca on the sobfect of harma And 
Redcmpfton obtainable at the C, L. S« Madras for twelve 
frnn-i*. Thoogh It was firrt pablUhed over thirty years ago It 
still mokes a definite contribution on the subject indicated in 
the snb-title, The Inleryiretalion of Hlndnlsm and Re-slate* 
ment of Christianity Dr Hogg's stondpolot b Indicnted In 
the two following excerpts. In hb Preface Dr Hogg observes: 

The secret spring of real IWlog religion anywhere con bo 
nollting bnt a slmpllaty of assonince that the soprcme rell 
-gioos Reahty b hominly satisfying or In the words of the 
Chnstian apostle that * God Is light and In Him b no dark 
ness at nil Scthtns iul socfa an assurance, has he said ? 
"Why such on assurance b jost evcr>-thiDg It is the joy of 
life It vanquishes death the message from the living heart of 
TeligKm that God is bgbt and In Him U nothing of the dark 
Ko message less tremendous than this teems worth erecting 
into a rdigktn. No faith less glorious than this b big enough 
to live upon. It b because Dr Hogg a book helps in this oil 
important question of providing a basis of apirlraal assurance 
for India s doubting minds that be bos given so valuable a 
message 

7 Defldendes Of Hindu Karma 

In light of India s tragic religious history and its haunting 
feelbg of life 8 weariness and of the unjostifiableness of un 
merited suffering Dr Hogg expresses the view that it would 
have been of incalculable benefit to India If she could 
have modified her ttobending idea of Karma and if 
aha could have Eurrcndered bo: J^ellef m * terrestrial re- 
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incnrnntions. ’ Bui ‘ iIjc persistence of the tiicory of 
Kantta and tmnsmicration 1*^ a fjrcat tribute to tlic pov.cr of 
idca'^, ’ Nc\crthclcss, ‘ alon^ v,ilh so much that commands 
rosjwct there arc \\hal must seem to the Christian to be 
serious dcricicncics ’ Tire basic elements in the law of KarmcJ 
are that ‘overi man’s peculiar lot is the fruit of his conduct 
m a prcMous intnt>icii:bcrc<l soul-embodiment/ and that there 
IS an c\act proixirlion * bctv.ccn the extent of a man’s prcMous 
merit or dement and the pleasantness or unpleasantness of the 
fruit ho has to consume.’ Moreover * emphasis is laid on the 
idea of destiny m a v,ay calculated to crush the indispensable 
mdixidualistic qualities of personal aspiration and enterprise ’ 
The natural result of such a philosophy is seen m India’s 
fatalistic temper of mind and in the pessimistic mood that 
marhs so much of its religious Jitcmturc Concerning India’s 
literature Dr. Hogg makes the interesting observation * One 
cannot think of the religious use which the Hindu mind has 
made of the semi-legendary material of the Rdmdyanct and 
Mahdhhdratct without suspecting that a xerj' important reason 
why the historical element is not still more fundamental m 
Hindu religion is simply the absence from Indian historj' of a 
sufficiently tragic and universally inspiring figure ’ He further 
makes the suggestive remark that if the Indian poet has been 
able to extract such moving pathos as he has done from 
strange and grotesque myths, ‘ what might he not hax e accom- 
plished had he known of an Indian patriot with sorrows as 
profound as those of Jesus ? ’ 

8. Unmerited Suffering Illuminated 

Dr. Hogg pays India the noble tribute that ‘ no country m 
the whole world has shown itself more able than India to 
contemn the joys and sorrows of ordinary life ’ and all who 
have been impressed by India’s awe-inspinng capacity for 
suffering will agree with the tribute Nevertheless it is pro- 
foundly ‘ surpnsmg that the higher thought of India should 
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have so lonff acquiesced m so imperfect a doctrme as harmtt 
for it supplies only an appartnt solution and behind its 
' gigantic hjTwthesls lies the fear of having to admit that the 
supreme Being has distributed with anything but perfect 
equality the joy^ and sorrows which from other Standpoints a 
grandly ascetic India regards as worthless. But such a fear 
IS surely based on a view of life s sofi'ering \7hich is lacking both 
in insight and in courage. And from the Cross of Jesus there 
comes the illuminating and soul-sustalmug message that, 
so far from unmented safTenng being regarded as a m or a l 
outrage, it has been the grand pr erogative of God, and of 
God alone, to sufi'er absolutely without having deserved to 
to suffer and that the divinest privilege to which a man can 
attain is to be permitted to suffer evils which another has 
deserved more directly than himself Thus one valuable part of 
the message comlag from the Cross of the sinless Saviour is that 
unmented suffering t$ not an outrage or on injustice, but cos 
the contrary a privilege and an honour Such a truth is 
surely far more sustaining and lUummatlng than the Karmic 
principle. 

9 The Karmic Law And The Law Of Salvation 

It is in line with this whole point of view that Dr Hogg 
m his closing pages shows bow the effort to convert sinfulness 
into goodness requires the putting forth of all the potcntiali 
ties of such a perfectly moral nature as we see In Jesus Christ 
Then come these ennching words on the whole problem of 
redemption-— It follows that if God is freely and fully to 
express Himself the universal otder must have at least two 
mvicdablo laws or prmaplea. It must have the Karmic law 
the law that if sin enters the phenomenal systora, penalty must 
enter toa It must also have the law of salvation the law 
that if Bin enters the phenomenal system, God *hg11 be 
compelled— with reverence be It spoken I — by all the moral 
forces of His nature to throw the whole mfinltude of His being 
sa 
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into the phenomenal system, that is, to incarnate Himself m 
order to abolish sinfulness. God cannot express Himself fully 
in the punishment of sm , He can express Himself fully only 
if with the punishment goes a total forth-putting of His nature 
in an effort to destroy sinfulness. . Christ is enabled to 
regenerate through the opportunity of revealing His love 
afforded by His life of patience and sorrow, so full of the 
Karmic penalties of the world’s sin. But His work signifies 
more than this The Incarnation of God was the product of 
a moral necessity of the divine nature to react against sm to 
the extent of a complete forth-putting of itself in the effort to 
generate human goodness afresh If God had not incarnated 
Himself in Christ the grand gospel would not have been, for 
Ood would not have been the God He is And if Christ had 
not endured the Karmic lot of man ivith divine faithfulness 
even unto death, then also the grand gospel would not 
have been, for there would have been no infinite power of 
regeneration. ’ 

10 The Suffering God 

The writer in The Christian Century from whom we quoted 
above goes on to say ‘ All this ’ ( about God sustaining the 
moral order of the universe ) ‘ is but one aspect of the matter. 
Consider a second fact of momentous significance God is here, 
now, suffering. How can it be that the Infinite could know 
anguish over the suffering of mere humans ? But a greater 
mystery than that confronts us in the central contention of our 
Christian creed, namely How can it be that the Infinite 
could wrap Himself in human flesh, come down to this sad, 
mad earth and dwell among men, sharing their struggles, 
suffermgs and sins ? And all this that He might teach them 
■to transform their tragedies into triumphs, and, through "His 
own anguish and apparent defeat, release the redemptive force 
"that must one day save the world. The crucifixion '"of Christ 
jwas the eternal symbol of an enduring fact, that the innocent 
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•enSer 'mth the gnilty, that the Infixiite shares the acgoish of 
the finite. Stoddert Kenned; says It moat sacdnctly in his 
unforgettable poem " The Suffering God " 

How can it be that God can reign m glory 
Calmly content with what Ha lore has done* 
Reading onmoved the piteons shameful story 
All the vQe deeds men do beneath the sim ? 

Are there no tears m the heart of the Eternal ? 

Is there i30 pain to pierce the eoul of God 7 
Then must He be a fiend of Hell mfemal 
Beating the earth to puces with His rod. 

Father If He, the Christ, were Thy Reveal er, 

Truly the First Begotten of the Lord, 

Then must Thou be a Snfferer and a Healer 
Pierced to the heart by the s or row of the sword 
Then most it mean not only that Thy so rrow 
Smote Thee that once upon the lonely tree 
Bat that today tonight, and on the morrow 
Still rt will come, O Gallant God, to Thee 1 
{ The Chnsttan Century p 763 June 12 1940) 
11 The Philosophy Of Jesus About Pain 

Contrast the comfortless gospel of Maya Transmigration 
nnd Pantheism with the message of Him Who said I have 
come that they may have life and have it to the foil ( St. 
John 10 ip ) and of His servant St, Pan! who said, We are 
more than conquerors through Him Who loved la ( Romans 
8J7 ) and * m Him Who keepe on strengthening me I am 
able for anything ( Phihppians 4 13 ) When we are in 
danger of bemg swept off oar feet by the dark tragedy of war 
and its ghastly suffering let us remember thni even -this 
war factor has been taken into consideration by Jesus Christ 
who says to us still When you hear of wars anf^ rumoars 
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of wars, do not be alarmed; these have to come ;....but he 
will be saved who holds out to the very end ’ ( St. Mark 
13'7,13 ), In his Guide To Understanding The Bible, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick points out, ‘ Jesus is 
never represented as saying, “ I have explamed the world,”' 
but He IS reported to have said, “ I have overcome the 
world” ( St. John 16,33 ) ’ , and Dr. Fosdick continues . ‘ The 
bestowal of mtenor power thus to rise above tfouble and carry 
off a victory in spite of it seemed to the early Chnstians a 
supremely vital function of religion , and this power they found 
through their faith in, an experience with, an availably present 
Spirit. Far from bemg driven -away from God by unexplained 
suffering, therefore, they were driven to Him.’ And again ; 

‘ The characteristic mood of the New Testament in dealing 
with suffering ’ is not mainly to vmdicate God’s justice or His 
methods, but ‘ a singing assurance of present victory in the 
spirit, with all future triumphs presaged in immediate expen- 
ence, and the result a positive jubilance in the face of even 
extreme disaster,’ 

12, Trouble And Triumph In The New Testament 

‘The New Testament is full of trouble,’ continues 
Dr. Fosdick. ‘ It begins with a massacre of innocent children, 
it IS centred in the crucifixion , it ends with a vision in which 
the souls of the martyred saints under the altar cry, “ How 
long, O Master ? ” . In consequence, while the New Testament 
IS supremely a book of hardship and tragedy, it is far and away» 
the most exultant and jubilant book in the literature of religion.’ 
The dynamical value of the New Testament aris^ from the 
fact that while other religious books, including most Old 
Testament books, regard suffering as either punitive or educa- 
tive or as something entirely inexplicable and mysterious, m 
the New Testament which gives the actual experience of 
followers of Jesus the power of self-sacrifice brings about a 
result that is revolutionary. ‘ At the centre of the first Church’s 
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eipencnce waa a toomentooa tragedy — innocence on Crag eJ, 
•wisdom overtlirown by ignorance and bigotry a supreme soni 
done to death by the hatred of little men and the mthleesnes* 
of an inhuman government. Yert ‘ there issued from this 
•tragedy a radiant and confident faith in God. Instead of &lth 
■meeting defeat h achieved victory the tragic Cross proved to 
be so saving a force that it redeemed tr age d y itsdf. The 
possible uses of Buffering were so far e:mlted that su^enng 
itself was so dearly seen to be on mtegral part of the umverse, 
not an alien intruder In it, that God Himself was portr a yed as 
the eternal Sofferer That was one of the deepest meanings of 
Calvary viz. that ‘ sofifenog aacnfidally assumed for the Malrw 
of saving and serving others has m the New Testament 
become an attribute of the divine nature itself Bence we find 
that whereas other tehgioos classics, such as our own Dnyan 
eshwar are thoughtful and submissive in the face of sorrow 
the New Testament Is not only thoagbtfnl and snbmissive, but 
victorlOQs and even militant, so that s or ro w and evil are viewed 
not as facts mainly to be ex^4ained but as forces to be con 
quered and transmuted into mstmmenti of power Whereas 
religion iu its infant stage, both past and present, regards 
itself ( rdigion ) as In large measure a means of escaping 
trouble, the people who have attained to the Now Testament 
experience know the practice of religion to be a sure menus 
of getting into trouble, but it Is trouble that ia regenerative in 
value for themsdves and revolutionary for the soaety of which 
they form a part. 

13 The Wonderful Alchemy Of Christum Faith 
Hence the wonderful alchemy wherdiy In the words of 
-Dr H G Wood, the new Professor of Theology In the 
Bmnmgham Unlveriity bombed in his own home m the centre 
-of England, could wnte in a letter to The Atntrtcan Fnend 
■of Feb. 13 1941 Adverse conditions strengthen spiritual 
convictions and spintoal ties. God s Kingdom is the only one 
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that can endure, and no social order is tolerable unless it is 
based on respect for the integrity of the personality of each 
human being and belief m one’s possibility of service. ’ In the 
same issue of The Aine\ tcan Frtendf after reporting air-raids 
over her Woodbrooke home, resulting m ‘ half our nights in 
the cellars, ’ with a ‘ house almost completely demolished, ’ and 
with ‘ our evening hymn and our silence as in the catacombs. 
Mrs. Leyton Richard could write : ' Eternity is a manner of 
living, not length of days. Our sense of values is getting 
adjusted nearer to reality. Hatred is abroad in the earth, but 
to offset it, love is heightened and deepened Never did family 
affection mean so much, nor the love of friends , never did 
houses and lands and material possessions mean so little. ’ 
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WHERE DWANESHWARS TEACHING 
FINDS ITS CROWV 

1 Dnyancthwar A Bnd^c To Somelhing Higher 

This book Tdll have been tiritten In \Tiln If Its readcn fall 
(6 reaJtifl at least fomethtflfj of the loftiness and Rnmdeur of 
Doj-anethwar » leachlnp Hl» Inn^e of a well of nectar to 
describe the knowledf^c of the di\lne, which n^ln Is a beautiful 
with jet d that has happened to come man s way ( tee the 
entire section on Doyaneshwor os the Intellectual Mystic Id 
PartTbree,Chapterx,Secllon3,pp.l3&“141) These and many 
other inimitable similes sef^•e to show that In the knowledge of 
God, man has reached vrhat Dn^ncshxcar considers the 
pinnacle 0 / human tfchicvcmen/ This means rt have to look 
elsewhere for the cr own and consummation of Dojaneshwats 
teaching on God and on mao s rebtion to God I am comn 
not to de str o y but to fulfil said Jesus and though the fulfil 
ment of which the Man of Nanrcth spoke, referred m the first 
instance to the teachers of His own nation the Jews, history U 
ail the time making abundantly dear that Jesus is the crown 
and folfilment of the best and dK meat teachings ood aspirations 
of e\‘co’ race. Hence It Is In the teaching of Jesus that we 
shall find the loftiest in Dnyaneshwar taken to a loftier summit 
still The aim of this book is for from instituting a comparison 
between Dnjaneshwar and Jesus and their respective teachings- 
la the-same way that Dr Prabhakanao R. Bhandarkar In the 
year 1903 compared Jesus end Talmram ( see our Li/c /t mf 
Teaching Of Tukaram pp. 239-246 ). "iet there ore deeply 
Interesting resemblances. In the best sense of the word both 
Jesus and Dnyaneshwar separoled though they were by nearly 
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^thirteen centunes, were both dreamers of a better day for the ^ 
' world m which they lived. These two dreamers at Aland! m 
India and at Nazareth in Palestine were strikingly alike in 
'their collisions with contemporary religious leaders and m 
'their conquest of the hearts of the two peoples Concernmg 
the Aland! dreamer this comes out very clearly in the Prabhat 
Film, for the Aland! which persecuted Dnyaneshwar so cruelly 
now rejoices m the fame he has given to this place where he 
had to endure so much. And concerning the despised Nazarene 
It is now axiomatic that * men have taken Jesus down from the 
Cross to put Him upon a throne,* and, most remarkable of all, 

! the true symbol of His kmgship is His Cross ’ Indeed, our 
study of the dreamer at Aland! and of his sufferings leads 
us to the conclusion that could he have known about the 
Dreamer at Nazareth and about His Cross his heart would have 
leapt for joy at the possibility of becoming His disciple. 

2 Two ‘Gurus’ Who Both Died Young 

On another point the resemblance is striking. For both 
Dnyaneshwar and J esus died young, the former according to 
tradition at 22, and the latter accordmg to the popular view 
at 33. The second line in GandhfjFs favourite Christian hymn, 
as Dr. Isaac Watts actually wrote it, emphasizes the youth of 
Jesus; though modern versions have modified the line and so 
have robbed the hymn of one of its distinctive features. What 
Dr. Watts wrote was 

‘ When I survey the wondrous Cross 
Where the young Prince of Glory died.’ 

Now just before ‘ the young Pnnce of Glory died ’ He declared 
what He Himself regarded as His crownmg achievement A 
study of what was regarded as their crowning achievements by 
both these Gurus would be instructive if followed out in detail, 
for if the sufferings and poetical power of Dnyaneshwar have 
made him the Guru of Maharashtra, the sufferings and saving 
power of Jesus have made Him 'the Guru of the World. ’ 
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What Dnyaneahwar regarded as his crowning achlsve men t is 
•ahown in snch verses oi the last chapter In his greatest poem as 
■veiies 27, 1741 and above all his dedicatory prayer in 1793'-1801 
■( ECO pp. 144 269 6nd 273-4 of this book ) Similarly when 
•ever vre desire to assess the actual achievement in the Life and 
Work of Jesos, vre get special help in this high task from Jesus 
Himself. After He had given His farewell message to His 
little band of disaples, Jesus then did for them the only thing 
He now could do, He prayed and died for them in Hb closin g 
prayer He said O Righteous Father the world has not 
Jenown Thee but I have known Thee, and these (My dtsdples) 
have known that Thou hast sent Me so I have revealed fend 
interpreted Thy Nome to them (St John xvn 25-26) 
Jesus here sums up His Life a work by saying that Ho had 
made God known m His Righteousness and in His Love. 
The Father s righteousness must repel sin; it cannot ignore it 
Yet it is a Father s righteousness which delivers men from 
all their creepmg dreads, from all their stinging fears, from all 
the paralysing uncertainties which bavp shut out the divine face. 
It is of more than passing Interest that in both these aspects 
of truth Gods Fatherhood and man 8 sense of sinfulness, the 
Guru of Alandl was deficient (see pp ) And I tci72 declare 
it said Jesus withm a few hoars of the Cress. T/iere, as never 
before, did be reveal God as Father Father forgive them. 
The early death of Jesus was not to put a stop to His revda 
tion of God. Hanging on the Cross m weakness. Is a strange 
Revealer of the omnipotent God. As SL Paul expressed it 
God pioves His love for os by this, that Chnst died for us 
when we were still rinners ( Romans 5 8 ) And even 
beyond the grave, Jesus went on revealing the Father’s Love 
and P cr i Ter in the transfiguriog grace resulting from Hia 
iudwelhng Spint. This means we can each have Jesus Chnst 
Himself by His Spirit as Guest in our hearts hid with 
Christ in God (Colossans 3 3) which were the very words 
on which the present wnter found Natayan Vaman Tilak 
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feasting his soul on the last day of his conscious life as he lay 
in the Bombay Hospital in May 1919. ‘ In this orphaned 
world modem thought v.mU make short work of all other 
sources of certitude about the character of God, and will leave 
men alone in Christ as the sole surv'iv mg source of certitude 
as to whether there is a God and what sort of a God He is. ’ 

3. The Secret of Certitude 

It is in this certitude that we find ‘ w’hat is lacking’ m 
the lofty and austere message of Dnvaneshwar, and we feel 
instinctively that had Dnyaneshwar ever heard of such a 
message his noble soul would have thrilled with joy in whole- 
hearted acceptance. It is also in this deep certitude that such 
intense pilgrims of eternity as GandhTjl would find abiding 
satisfaction to their soul's long quest. For Gandhiji has more 
than once made clear that he feels he has not yet met the gnrif- 
for his soul. As he said on another occasion, * Miracles may 
not be expected, and it may take ages ’ In the closing da>& 
of 1940 there was published in India the heartrending confes- 
sion of another of India's very greatest sons Wnting in 
The Indian Review the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri 
made a confession that must have moved to the very depths 
every one who read it. Mr. Sastri's early years were spent 
under the influence of strict Brahmin orthodoxy and in bis 
later years he has proved himself one of the finest orators and 
statesmen of the British Commonwealth of Nations, his 
speeches having entranced people all over the world Listening 
to his oratory none can have suspected the inward struggle he 
has depicted, evidently at much cost to himself . ‘ All my life I 
have with maidenly shrinking avoided self-exposure.’ Mr Sastri 
speaks m moving language of being a * specimen of the early 
products of English education. I lost faith m the accustom- 
ed ntuals and ceremonies. Religious thought, however, was 
sustamed by an indefeasible longing for salvation. The per- 
sonahty of Jesus Christ fascinated me. But my peace of 
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mmd ihott^red. Later on be Bpokt of bein? ' discon 
folate aod prostrate. So I tbJft like a dnftiuff log between 
resolution and paral>**i9 of will between hope and blank dapalr 
The stn3€ffl® between the head and the heart, described with 
self revelatory pathos ra relt^ous wntioff ra^ perpetually 
within roe. It is only my Itfelong practice of »clf*controI that 
cloaks the gnawings of my inmost being behind a hland 
expression of face I am hag ridden by the idea of nothing 
after death. I long In my lotnost being for some experience, 
BOtne revehtion, some ontbentic sign to bring the consolatktns- 
of religion within my reach. Mr SaitrTs fundamental 
difficulty is disclosed in bis eentence I cannot sign away 
my judgment in any sfdiere to another, however great and 
worthy As one reads such a poignant self revelation, be 
longs that there might be imparted to such a wrestling sonl 
the secret of that personality of Jesus Christ which 
Mr Sastn pbmly states has fascinated biro While it is 
always true that such a secret comes to the sonl by single- 
hearted and bumble faith in the /act of Chnst there ore three 
suggestions we would ventare to make. First it is our 
firm bdief that for inch noble minds, os those we have 
mentioned above, to receive real help there is no need to 
sign away their judgment When Thomas the disdple 
expressed his sincere doubt concemmg bis Risen Lord that 
Lord neither cast ofi* bis doubting disdple nor asked him to 
sign away his judgment but He showed him His hands and 
His feet which bore the clear marks received from the nOili 
on the Cross. That same Lord has still His own methods^ 
of convinang the troubled mind and of ministering peace- 
when He asks for the obedience of faith Secomfly, we ore 
glowingly convinced that modi of the honest doubt current 
in thinking circles today In India Is due m no wrnpll measure 
to the biamng of the historical aspect of true spintual religion. 
In OCT chapter xvili on B. G Tflak a imsterly exposition of) 
the Glia we have mentioned the wmpleto disregard even by' 
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this able Hindu scholar concerning the historicity problem 
Affecting the entire background of the Gita. Similarly Mr. 
K. M MunshI in a moving article on the Bhagavadgita in his 
weekly The Social Welfare for July 10, 1941, slurs over this 
drucial historicity problem. We are more and more convinced 
that thoughtful Indians can never be really satisfied with such 
a position. As was stated in a Conference of Indian students 
at Sat Tal under the threefold auspices of the Student Chris- 
'^tian Movement, the Young Women’s and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, held in October 1940, ‘ We cannot be 
content, as a Hindu is, to agree that whilst the historic exis- 
tence of Krishna is very doubtful, that does not affect the 
spintual value of the Gita' The speaker also remarked' 
‘In the New Testament the revelation of God in history is 
carried a step further, because God becomes mcamate. The 
central fact is a historical event, the crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, for which we must seek evidence just as 
we do for any other historical event, and whose spiritual value 
would be lost if it could be proved that it had never actually 
happened ... If Jesus Christ did not, as a fact of history, live 
and die and nse again, the Christian faith would have to be 
something quite different. Fortunately the historical evidences 
for the truth of our belief are very strong indeed. ’ 

A, Historically Trustworthy And Ethically Satisfying 

Our third suggestion, which we make tentatively and m 
all humility, is . (l) Despite the high value of the Bhagavad- 
gitd for an earlier age, we believe that an increasing number 
df India’s educated people today feel compelled to accept the 
■conclusion of a distinguished missionary who twenty years ago 
affirmed • * One rises from the reading of the Gita with a 
feeling of bewilderment, of good things crossed out and 
cancelled by opposite things of revelation that does not reveal, 
•of a way that ends in a blind tangle , of a cry for the Incar- 
nate that has been answered by a phantom incarnation in the 
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shape of an onhistorical Krishoa It Is brilliant and boW la 
spot* bnt cm the whole, it leaves the sonl sUU on a quest and 
with many quesboas. It can never satisfy a progtessivft 
India o( the futtire. The QHa gives the cry for the Incanate. 
Jesus Christ is the answer to that cry» and amid the tangle of 
the GIt5 ones soul la refreshed to hear Jesus say lam 
the Way and the Truth and the Life.” (2) Therefore we 
bcltcvo tHgr greet lover of India, J C, Wfnslow to be correct 
when he says In his book. The Indian Mysiic (pp 28-29) 
It is not altogether surprising that the edacated Indian of 
today whilst gatmog Immense splritnal help from books like 
the Bhagavadpiat revolts from the ( often childish and im 
moral) stoda of the Puranic legend. So far Indeed, has this 
revolt gone that the Brahmo Somaj representing the more 
advanced wfng of liberal Hindotsm refects in fofo the whole 
pnnople of mcaraatioD. But this is to plsck op the wheat with 
the tares. Sorely it cannot b« that this whole conception 
should prove to be mere illusion or this part of India s JieiitBge 
simply thrown away If therefore, India can find In Chnst 
an Incarnation of God which she feels to be both blstongdly 
trustworthy and ethically satisfylDg the acceptance of Chnst, 
BO far from destroying her old faith will in fact bo the very 
means of preserving and folfillmg it. And this Is, in fiict, 
what she Is finding There la m the Gospels the story of a 
real human life, which for the last fifty years has been sub- 
mitted to the test of a more searching bistoricaU criticism than 
has ever been directed upon any other life, and has stood the 
teat, (3) There can be nothing satisfying either to rp' nd or 
heart, lu the conscientious conclusion of the able Tnt^mn writer 
who Is driven to conclude that Kriabna s mcamation U a 
camonflage, even though he feels he can add but it is for the 
well bdng of the world On this pomtion Dr W S. 

Urquhart D utt. D D ix. D., Emeritus PnnQpal of the 
Scottish Churt^ College, Calcutta has rightly observed 
Even if for the purpose of high ethical or religious edification 
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God gave what might be called dramatic reptesentations of 
Himself, this would not be enough The religious demand is 
for absolute sincerity, not play-acting, a demand for One Who 
‘ enters into the history of mankind and deals with its tragedy 
The conception is crystallized in the central text which tells 
us that God gave His Son, a part of Himself, “ gave His only 
begotten Son,” His most precious possession.. ..It is obvious 
that wherever a philosophy is prevalent which regards human 
experience in general as of the nature of a dream, an incarna- 
tion cannot be more than a dramatic representation, indefi- 
nitely repeatable; and this is unsatisfying. .An act which is 
regarded as of cosmic seriousness’ ( as is the incarnation of God 
jn Christ), ms not repeated over and over again ..Such a 
belief in Incarnation strengthens our belief in the significance 
of history ...In the words of Professor Grensted, “Eternity 
•touches time.” God reaches out to man' (The Expository 
Times, Oct. 1940, volume 52, pp 32-33). Increasingly the 
greatest minds of our time are realizing by personal experience 
liow in and through Jesus Christ, God ‘ reaches out to man ’ 
This has been expressed by Dr. Albert Schweitzer the musician 
^md medical missionary as follows ‘ He comes to us as One 
unknown, -without a name, as of old, by the lakeside. He 
•came to those men who knew Hun not. He speaks to us the 
same word. “Follow thou Me'” and sets us to the tasks 
which He has to fulfil for our time. He commands And to 
those who obey Him.... He will reveal Himself.’ 

5. India’s Illuminator and Dynamic 

One mam lesson of the Incarnation is that ‘ God reaches 
out to man ’ in the actual conditions of his life Thus to the 
Jews, God became Incarnate in a Jewish home; hence it is that 
our Christian message must find its point of contact among the 
people wherever it comes J. C. Winslow has some lines 
expressing a point of view we wish here to adopt as our o-wn. 
In his 1926 book, The Indian Mystic, which has for its sub- 
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title the ■minis, Some Thoughts On India s Contribution To 
ChristHuuty, he wntes (pp. 7-0) as follows Christ came 
* not to destroy ** In no other country has the quest for 
Truth, which is the quest for God, been pursued through so 
many centunes of unwearying effort, or with so remorseless a 
subordination of considerations of personal comfort and ease to 
the impenous chdma of the great adventure It is incredible 
that such a heritage should have been thus painfully acquiredj 
only now to be flung upon the 6cnip*heap. It is nnthinkable 
that it should not have its permanent contribution to make to 
the sum total of man 8 si^toal wisdom Rather it is true to 
say that we of the West cannot do without India and the more 
I undarstand of India, the more profoundly convinced I become 
that the Ught whldi the Indian rdigiona genius will be able to 
throw upon ChrUttan thought and life will be almost revo* 
luUonary in character and reveal our present understanding of 
Ihem os singnlarly partial and inadequate. Christ comes also 
to folfll. So far from sweeping away the spintnal heritage 
•of India, He will take all those elements in it which are of 
permanent value and brmg them to a richer completion than 
they could have attained without Him. This is, in fact, ■what 
is taking place at the present time. India, true to her tradi 
tional temper of wflUngness to welcome fresh truth from all 
•quarters, is beginning already to pay her homage and devotion 
to the Person of Christ. For a time she was blinded, not un 
naturally to His beauty by our assooatxm of Him with our 
Western dvilaation, or with the external poraphemalia of oui 
Western Christianity but now Tnrfia is Isamlng to see through 
t h ese disguises, and to study Him for herself afresh, m the 
pages of the Gospel and m the Uvea of His truest represe n ta 
tives. So seen, she finds Him to be One wboBy cnngenifll to 
her own splritnal atmosphere, One who strangely qmckens and 
illuminates her own deepest intuitions, lifts her ideals yet 
hi gher andisuppUes her with a fresh dynamic for their attam 
ment If she is not yet prepared to accord Him such a posibon 
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of uniqueness as we in our zeal for His honour might desire^ 
she IS at least beginning to share in that experience of Him 
which has always made it impossible for His disciples ultimate- 
ly to yield Him less than the highest place and we ma> well 
be content to wait, with something of God’s own patience, for 
His yet fuller re\ elation to the soul of India. We may be 
certain that, in due time, India will find in Christ, not less, but ^ 
more than w’c have found, and will, as I ha\e said, help us to 
understand Him better. We have, indeed, good reason to 
expect that, out of the working of the leaven of the Spirit of 
Christ m India, there will emerge a new movement of religion 
which may have consequences of incalculable importance botb 
for East and West. ’ 

6. Satisfying India's Religious Aspirations 

When W'e speak of Jesus being the fulfilment and consume 
mation of much that Dnyaneshw'ar teaches, the present writer 
wishes It to be clearly understood that he emphasizes the 
unfulfilled aspirations and unsatisfied yearnings that he at the 
root of Dnyaneshwar’s message A comparative study of 
Dnj'aneshwar’s teaching and of the teaching of Jesus, such as 
IS beyond the scope of the present book, w ould show that there 
are \ery definite ways in w'hich Jesus Chnst can illuminate and 
consummate India’s profound religious aspirations, as well as 
empower and energize that bhaktt spirit in Indian religion of 
which Dnyaneshwar is so conspicuous an example Wonder- 
ful as bhakti is when compared with the formalism and rigidity 
which had preceded it, bhakit has taken India only a certain 
distance on its spiritual pilgrimage, and bhakti still bears the 
marks of limitations arising from the facts of its origin. For 
we can never afford to forget that ‘ the religion of bhaktt in 
India sprang up out of reaction against the ngid monism of 
Shankaracharya, who had systematised and intensified the 
Vedanttc teachmg about the identity of the individual soul 
wuth the Supreme Soul. This doctrine, however mtellectually 
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satisfying to the philosopher, left no room for a religion such as 
the heart of man craves. For if I myself am Brahma there 
13 no God whom I can approach In prayer none on whom I 
ran depend for soccour or deliverance from tin none with 
I cfln enjoy the interchange of mutual love ( The 
Indian IdytUc p. 18 ) Similarly there is so much of the- 
Ved5n//c prmaple at the heart of Dnyaneshwar that we need 
to remember something M T Kennedj says In the booh. The 
Ch^itanya AJowmen/ ( p. 98 ) The Veddnitc doctmw 
destroyed the possibility of that which gave meaning to salva 
tion, namely the enjoyment of God. On the other^hand semo- 
thing else said by M T Kennedy ( p. 98 ) is well iUastiated by 
Dnyaneshwar via. that to one full of bhaUt toward Vishnu 
incarnate ( see oar pp. 100-102 ) * the very idea of salvation 
invdves personal amsaoosness and a real reJatlonsblp between 
lover aod beloved The Ulosory doctnne of Shanhaiacharya, 
by which tlie reality of the sool a existence b only seeming ent 
away the basis of the Vaishnava conception of life and 
made of bhaklt only a fleeting expenence. All eneb Hrffimi 
ties disappear for the sool whose bhakit ( devotion ) u towards 
Christ Incarnate, for this Lover of the sool assures the latter of 
His Presence by His Indwelling Spirit. Years of thought on 
these matters have convinced the present writer that if India 
should enthrone Cbnst as the satisfying Object of devotion, 
such und e s ir able excesses of emotionalism as have sometunes 
vitiated the hhahtt movement would be held in check by the 
sanity and anstenty of His life and teaching whilst the con 
scion sness of His real living Presence and accessibility to the 
loTmg worshipper would give unrestrained scope to the senti 
meat of tme devotion ( Tht Indian Bystta p. 30 ) 

7 Developing DnyHneshvror ■ Message By Correction 

It 18 clear therefore that Jesus folflls and consummates by 
the method of correction as wdl as by that of development 
For if the worthiest aspect of Dnyaneshwar’s teaching is to 

S9 
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of uniqueness as we m our zeal for His honour might desire^ 
she IS at least beginning to share in that experience of Him- 
which has always made it impossible for His disciples ultimate- 
ly to yield Him less than the highest place and we may welt 
be content to wait, with something of God’s own patience, for 
His yet fuller revelation to the soul of India. We may be 
certain that, in due time, India will find in Christ, not less, but 
more than we have found, and will, as I have said, help us to 
understand Him better. We have, indeed, good reason to- 
expect that, out of the working of the leaven of the Spirit of 
Christ m India, there will emerge a new movement of religion 
which may have consequences of incalculable importance botb 
for East and West. ’ 

6. Satisfying India's Religious Aspirations 

When we speak of Jesus being the fulfilment and consum^- 
mation of much that Dnyaneshwar teaches, the present writer 
wishes it to be clearly understood that he emphasizes the 
unfulfilled aspirations and unsatisfied yearnings that he at the 
root of Dnyaneshwar’s message. A comparative study of 
Dnyaneshwar’s teaching and of the teaching of Jesus, such as 
IS beyond the scope of the present book, would show that there- 
are very definite ways in which Jesus Christ can illuminate and 
consummate India’s profound religious aspirations, as well as 
empower and energize that bhaktt spirit in Indian religion of 
which Dnyaneshwar is so conspicuous an example Wonder- 
ful as bhakti is when compared with the formalism and rigidity 
which had preceded it, bhaktt has taken India only a certain 
distance on its spiritual pilgrimage, and bhakti still bears the 
marks of limitations arising from the facts of its origin For 
we can never afford to forget that * the religion of bhaktt in 
India sprang up out of reaction agamst the ngid monism of 
Shankaracharya, who had systematised and intensified the- 
Vedantic teaching about the identity of the individual soul 
with the Supreme Soul. This doctrine, however intellectually 
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satisfying to the phllosnpljar, left no room for a religion soch as 
the Iwart of nnp crav es For if I myself am Brahma, there 
IS DO God whom I can approach in prayer none on whom I 
can depend for succour or deliverance from sin, none with 
whom I can enjoy the Interchange of mutual love ( The 
Indian illyi/ic, p. 18 ) SimHarly there is so much of the 
Vedantic principle at the heart of Dnyaneshwar that wo need 
to remember something M T Kennedy says in the book, The 
Ch^ttanya Alovement ( p. 98 ) ‘The Veddnitc doctrine 
destroyed the possibility of that which gave meaning to talva 
tlon namely the enjoyment of God. On the other ^hand some* 
thing else said by M T Kennedy ( p 98 ) is well lUnstiated by 
Dnyaneshwar \'iz. that to one foil of bhakil toward Vishnu 
Incarnate ( see oar pp. 100-102) the \ery idea of salvaUbn 
involves personal consooasness and a real rdationshlp between 
lo> er and beloved The Qlusory doctrine of Shankaracharya, 
by which the reality of the seal s existence is only seeming cat 
away the basb of the Vohhnava conception of life and 
made of bhaklt only a deetmg experience. All such difficol 
ties disappear for the soul whose bhaktt ( devotion ) is towards 
Christ Incaraale, for this Lover the soul assures the latter of 
His Presence by His Indwelling Spirit Yeora of thought on 
these matters have convinced the present writer that if India 
should enthrone Chrut os the satisfying Object of devotion,^ 
such UDdesimble exces se s of emotionalism as have sometunes 
vitiated the bhakit movement would be held in chock by the 
sanity and austerity of His life and teaching whilst the con 
scionsness of His real living Presence and accesslbihty to the 
loving worshipper would give aurestrained scope to the ucntl 
ment of true devotion ( The Indian Byettc p. 30 ) 

7 Developing Dnyaneshwar 8 Metiage By Correction 

It is clear therefore that Jesus fulhls and consummates by 
the method of correction os wdl as by fhat of development 
For if the worthiest aspect of Dnyaneshwar’s teaching Is to 
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reach its full fruition without being inconsistent with the 
onward march of knowledge, then correction and elimination 
will be needed in relation to such ideas of Dnyaneshwar as 
Narayan Vaman Tilak mentions in section 3 of his paper m 
our second chapter ( pp. 19-20 ), where the Vedanta philo- 
sophy which lay at the roots of Dnyaneshwar’s teaching is 
seen to regard the individual soul as an illusion. But the 
teaching of Jesus and the teaching of psychology unite m 
showing that the reality of the individual is cardinal m impor- 
tance if man is to realize his well-nigh infinite possibilities m 
the moral and spiritual realm. How this view works out m 
actual life has been shown frequently. We believe it was the 
late Dr. Miller of Madras who on one occasion said : * Hin- 
duism has so effectually overborn and crushed out the 
individual elements in life, so strengthened and exalted the 
social, that the Hindu lives and moves and has his being not 
in himself at all, but m the community of which he forms so 
insignificant a part. ..Without it he will not move, nor will he 
usually acknowledge any obligation to' move ’ This is one 
example of what we mean when we say that the development 
of Dnyaneshwar’s teaching will call for elimination. But this 
method of developing by means of the process of correction 
must be carried out with the utmost patience and toleration, 
for as the late Dr. Henry Haigh, who spent many years 
as a missionary in Mysore, once observed, * The people 
of India must not be expected m an hour to shed the 
assumptions of a lifetime inhented from centuries, as a snake 
sheds its skm ’ ( Some Leading Ideas Of Hinduism, p viii ). 
If we bear these things in mind we shall be able to understand 
how significant it was that Narayan Vaman Tilak was 
able to affirm in one of his Marathi abhangs that ‘ it was 
over the bridge of Tukaram’s verse that he himself came 
to Jesus Christ. ’ . . _ 
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6 Wherein It DnyHneahwar Deficient? 

( 7 ) N V Titak t Diacnostt 

NarSyan ^^aman Tllak has IcJt on record in the section 
"vre have just refened to ( page* 19-20 ) wherein he considered 
Dnyineshwart religious deficiency to He in the position 

■<hat human Individuality { the bedrock prlndple of all present 
day thinking) li illusory and that Dmhma alone is real 
onennlng that the indverse ( whose richness and s’ostncss science 
has demonstrated } does not exist never did exist and noverwill 
Most fatal of all in N V Tilaks diagnosis of Dn>'nneshwar s 
<lefidency fs the latter's acceptance of tbo Vedanftc doctrine of 
-the transmigration of soulst the doctrme of the 84 of 84 lakhs 
•of births of being reborn dght million four hundred thousand 
times which is * uothlokable and aflbrds no resting place for 
<the reason* as Dr Orr states ta fals Chnttian Viev 0/ GoJ 
And The Worid (pp,n5~U6)« An even more devastating 
•entidsm is that by Dr MacdoneU ra his able book Sanskrit 
ZAterature ( p, 389 ) There Is no room for independent 

dinno rule by the side of the power of the Karma which 
^verns everything with iron necessity But after oil* tmns 
migration is on unproved tenet and one which m the \*ery natnre 
•gf things is unprovable. Moreover it robs life of all moral 
purfiose, Since its peoalties are quite Independent of memory 
being simply the sport of a ' Snltnn in the sky and 
Karma has been shown by tbe pitJlessness of the Hindu 
fii’stem to rule out all pity for others ( see our pp. 35 37 
75 375 377-8 ) So much for the implications of N V 
‘Tflak’a dlagnosia. Wherein another admirer and devoted 
■student of Dnyaneshwar found him inadequate we have 
seen m Pandit N L Harshe s narrative on our pages 330-334 
Expressing the deficiency m other tenns we would say first 
that wo miss In Dnyaneshwar the assurance of God as Father 
^ see section 2 of this chapter pp. 440-1 and section (3) below) 
secondly that to miss tbe assurance of bis own soul s pardoo 
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( see our chapter x' v , section 6, p. 43 1 and section (4) below) ; 
and tliudly, that probably both these significant omissions are 
traceable to the fact that Dnjaneshuar’s religion * sufTeicd 
impregnation with the dye of a monistic mysticism. ' 

(2) Stained By Monism 

The phrase we ha\ e just quoted comes from a lucid paper 
entitled The Christian Attitude To Non-Christian Faith, by 
the Rev. A. G. Hogg, D D., D Litt., formerly the Principal’ ' 
of the Madras Christian College, the ablest paper in The 
Authority Of The Faith (pp 94-110 ), which is volume i m 
the printed reports of the Tambaram Conference of December 
1938. Dr. Hogg there states that * in the rise and develop- 
ment of non-Christian religions there has been at work the 
graciously patient, obstructed but not wholly thwarted, striving" 
of God to reveal Himself ’ This is ‘ to be carefully distin- 
guished from an expectation of finding, among the doctrinal 
tenets of such religions, pure fragments of divinely revealed 
truth. ..In India, for example, what of divine truth and reality 
has, owing to the initiative of the self-revealing God, succeeded 
in shining through to man is all inevitably stained by the 
medium of monistic tendency through which it has had to 
break. ’ How true this last characterization is of Dnyaneshwar,, 
our sections on his Out-and-Out Monism show ( see pp. 
299-301 ). 

(3) Deficient In ‘The Tnciedibly Gloiious Message-* 

Concerning An Almighty Father 

( » ) The ‘Root Certainty* Concerning A God of Love 

It was because Jesus ‘came to seek and to save that which 
was lost ’( St Luke 19:10) that He could say * No man 
cometh to the Father but by Me’ ( St. John 14‘ 6 ). His 
words are, ‘ cometh unto the Father , ’ and not until men sit 
at the feet of Jesus and learn in His school will they know the 
profound meaning of fellowship with the All-Holy . God as- 
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the Father It is here that the Dnyaneshwar stodcot meet# 
With the abysmal dtflerenco between the raessaffe of Doj-nn 
•esbwar and the message of Jesas o\er twelv’e centones 
earlier As Dr Hogg expresses It * Neither for the Hebrew 
saints nor, I think, for any non Christian saint, has the term 
“Father," ns used of God carried the wealth and simple 
directness of meaning that it had for Christ and ooght to ha\ e 
for every one of os. Ronnlog os n central strand throngbont 
the whde Bible, there ii the incredibly glonoas message that 
Almighty God is the kind of Father who longs to make of His 
hnman chQdren little comrades, and is ever tnkiDg the Inlti 
ntive toward that end^ To this root*certalnty of a God who 
is so great as to have room (or and be capable of, comradeship 
with the little, and who yearns to bestow and enjoy this 
comradeship, wo Christians must cling That which offers oar 
J'ather the craelest affront, and opposes the hardest barrier to 
HU self revealing advances, Is dlsbdief in HU lovo ond refusal 
of conSdlng trasi ( The Autltonty OJ The Patth pp. 94-116 ). 

(lO *The Vedanftc Odd Incapable 0/ Influencins 
Character 

In contrast with this heart wanning and inspiring truth of 
God as Father is the idea of God reflected in the Vedaiitic 
philosophy which underlies oil Dnyaneshwais poetry as 
N V Tilak affirmed ( see oar p. 19 ) Even The Htftdu that 
truly great daily newspaper of Mailras, said many years ago 
The Vedantto God Is a cold dreary, philosophic conception 
which the Hindn mosses have never cared for, which the vast 
majority of mankind con never be brooght to ro^rence and 
which is quite incapable of Infloencing them in the formation 
of character ( Quoted in The Higher Htndtaim In Relation 
To Christianity by the Rev T E, Slater p. 123 ) The 
simple reason why the Vedantio God is quite incapable of 
influencing character is that the idea of such a God cuts 
away the very nerve of character by destroying oil sense of 
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moral distinctions For ^\hllc Vcdaniism emphatically affirms 
God’s presence m us, yet it also emphatically denies that He 
IS personally distinct from us This rcmo\estlic first postu- 
late of all woiship uliich is that God and the worshipper are 
distinct , in other words, that ‘ God is God, and I am I* He 
one person, and I another ' Apart from this bedrock distinc- 
tion, religion cannot possibly ha\e any real meaning The 
same point was expressed in another way nearly 40 years ago 
by the late Dr Henry Haigh in his suggestive book Some 
Leading Ideas 0/ Hinduism ( p. 123-4 ) ‘ It is a relief to 
turn from unintelligent irresponsive Impersonality, and from a 
merely mythical Personality, to Him of Whom our Lord said, 
“When ye pray, say, Fathet." Father' In that word we 
have, w'lth real personality, kinship, authonty, and love All 
the elements that suggest reverence, evoke affection, and pro- 
mise satisfaction, are united m the Father. To a God who is 
Father, sons properly render devotion and address petition, 
and thus all that makes religion becomes possible ’ One- 
prevalent method of defending idolatry, today is to adopt the 
view of regarding the idol as a means whereby Brahma be- 
comes manifest to the infant or uncultured mind, but such a 
condescending compromise places the stamp of approval on a 
method of worship which is more and more held by educated 
Indians to have been one of the most degrading factors inj 
India’s long history 

(4) Deficient In The Maivel Of Foi gtveness 

(t ) What ‘Brings Men To Consciousness Of Sin' 7 

Dr Kraemer observed in the volume embodying his inves- 
tigations before the Tarabaram Conference, * One will often 
meet representatives of the non-Chnstian religions who justly 
fill one with deep reverence, because they represent in their 
whole life an extraordinary degree of devotion to the reality of 
the world of the spiritual and eternal ’ ( The Christian 

/ Message In A Non-Chi istian World p. 129). But *it is-r 
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tme BJ Dr ‘Kraemcr ailds, that wc cmnot bat bo dulurbed at 
noting hour dcfident thb non Christian faith la prono to bo In 
a sense of the marvd of forgnTncsa. One of Iho tnost 
striking facts for the Christian strident of DDjnneshwar Is that 
despite the latter s rmnvatled lUcr\r> power and bcaaty ( ice 
our pp. 55“57 330”332), wc kiiow of no terminology In 
Dnyaneshvrar s N’ocabalarj that conNtyi the idea of pardon or 
forglrcneas at the hands of Gol. Nor can this bo snrprisJng 
when wo recall Dnyaneshwar** Oat*aDd Oat Monism which 
led him to identify hlrraelf with the Dl\lne and when wc recall 
hlsbdlef In harma and transmigration which anlomallcallf 
sbnt ont all hopes of forgireoccs. Tor karma * knows not wrath 
or pardon At Edward Fitigcrald In Omor A/iffyydm (p.lxxi) 
pots it Nor an yoar tears washout a word of IL Dr Krocmer 
( p. 345 ) has the pregnant sentence that It Is only a contlnoed 
contact with Chnst that bnrgt mm to consooosness of tto 
and SO toi sense of the need of pardon. This troth was em;*a 
sized many years ago by N V TBak In one of his MaratH 
articles in the Dnyanodfiya (or /?ise 0/ Anotr/edge ) where 
he slated in his impressive Marathi bow bis dally companionship 
with Christ had produced a sense of his own utter uaworthmess 
which be never fell before gliing himself to CbnsL 

(i/) Why Chnil h*The Only Way 

Hence Dr Hogg In bis Tombaram pages can say that 
* when Cbrial qaid-ens os to perceive the appalling fact of sin, no 
doctrine will snffice but that of His atoning sacrifice And iO.« 
by the narrowest and crookodost of doctrinal bridges, men win 
across the golf of doubt to that trastful and obedient faith 
which the Father loves to reward But when once Christ has 
stirred them to wakeful perception of the engnlfing depths that 
divide the gnflty consdcnco from tmst In Gods liberty oaf 
r ea di n ess to forgive then by no other bridge than His Cross 
can they win to ” ioy and peacp in believing But when 
Christ eucceeds in unvaling for any man the judgment of God 
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on pin, in lln'i \cry nf*! Hr cinnot help mnHntr Himself, for 
that mnn, the one and only vn> Chnsl r, the only v.ay to 
Goi\ that can re nain permanently a ihorourhfarc ’ 

(fu) ForfiuLiic^'^ 'T/it, Vituil Stin.tntl OJ Ilthicnl 
Rdti\toti * 

It IP on the basis of the forcRotn'^ con'^iclcralions that 
Dr. Kicol Macnicol is able to state in l.is noh'c book h.dtan 
Thctsni (pp 239-210), 'When law is taken up into the 
personality of the tin me Father, .and IS co it roll ctl by His v, ill 
of love for ends of riphtco.isncss, v e ha\ e reached the final 
summit of ethical relifrion. And, further, it is only to a 
superficial understanding that the I nrn:a lav. appears more in 
agreement mth the facts of life than is a gospel of immediate 
and full forgiveness b> a God of Io\e and righteousness. It is 
true tlut upon him \\ho has had the cvpcricnce of such forgive- 
ness penalties of his rong-doing, ma%, and generally do, 
continue still to fall in bodily suffering, in social contempt, in 
his own remorse .and regret. But to liim now these penalties 
arc altogether difTcrcnt from that \'.hich, without the faith of 
God's forgi\cncss, they would ha\c seemed.. They are the 
chastisement of du me wisdom and goodness, manifestations of 
the divine grace and tenderness, not the expressions of a penal 
code, but the revelations of a Father’s heart “ God dealeth 
with you as wnth sons ” (Hebrews 12 7). There is in the 
penitent’s experience betw ecn his sufferings and those of one 
who docs not see behind them the love of a forgi\ing God all 
the difference that there is betw’cen hell and hea\ en ’ 

(5) Dnydiicshxoar's Deficiency On Caste Reform 
(t) Dr. Ambedhat's Accusation 

Since God is ‘ out Father, ’ all men are our brothers, and 
none is outside the pale of His love, nor should any be treated 
as if they were outside the pale of human brotherhood. Though 
the first half of this compelling and far-reaching practical truth 
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seems not to ha\'e escaped Bnyaoeshwar’s eagle eye (sea 
DnySnahvari LX, 460 quoted bdow ) >*ct wo know of no 
evidence that he applied the second part of the truth ( human 
brotherhood ), the part that Dr Ambedkar would tay Is tho 
only concreto and tangiUo one for_despised and neglected on 
touchables. On our page 354 Dr Ambedkar definitely affirms 
that none of the Hindu tamts ever attacked the caste system 
( our jtaTics ) ' they wero not c once rned with tho struggle 
between man and man. One vronders whether Dr Ambedkar 
was overlooking the beautiful _stories about Eknaths help to 
Mahars, though iMrhaps Dr Ambcdkir would say these axe 
no exceptKmi ( see Eknalh vohime 2 In this scries, p. 257 etc ) 
tmee Eknath teems not to have initiated any campaign on 
thdr behalf It is eerioas charge against tho bhakii saints 
but wo know of nothing In Dnyaneshwar’s life and teaching 
Chat controverts this, despite the (act that he himself bad been 
cruelty treated os if be were an outocoste, though be was a 
Br^mln. Great and comprehensive as was Dnyanesbwar^s 
message In that for the first tune m Marntba history his 
Dn^itakvan made the message of the Bhagavadsita avail 
able to the prcvrously neglected women and ShUdraM ( ice our 
p, &-9 ) — and no one most minlmixe that ac b ie v e man t yet we 
know of no reference In Dnyaneshwar’s thousand^ of vencs 
which exclude hxm from the gravamen of Dr Ambodkar’s 
accusation against Hinduism and its* saints ccocernlng India s 
untouchables. It goes without saying that the problem of 
the untouchable had not in Doyaneshwor s day caused the 
storm that rages today, even if it bod caused so much as a 
ripple on the surface of India s social ssrstem. But the question 
had arisen as the following evidence shows. 

(fO The Great Shanhardcharya And The Chdnddla 

In 1931 there was pobllsbed in Marathi a Life of tho 
great Shankaracharya (about A- D 737-769) by Vatodev 
Vishnu Kavi who on pp. 19-20 tells the story that one day 
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ShanKaraclifio’*'^ ’^as fTO'nc: to bathe on tlic hanks of the Ganc?cs 
at Kashi (Bonlrcs) Taking v.ith him four do,"s he 
approaching him a Chaiiclala (that is, one born of a Bralmnn 
mother and a Shruha father). As the C/wlnr/d/n came \ery 
near, Shan karricliarya sud to him, ‘Get aside a little , don’t 
touch me ’ As soon as the Chandala heard these v.ords he 
replied smilingly, ‘Most hol> sir, > our preaching is doubtless 
full of the Vcddula and of the Nyaya Shaslra You ha\o 
also a generous heart Nc\crthclcss, though jour spiritual bliss 
IS not marred by attachment to the x’.orld, jet jou arc making 
the mistake of distinguishing bet\%ccn "I” and “thou” u Inch 
is exceedingly strange Many san/iyasls ^\ho arc like you m 
saffron robes arc deceiving people in \anousrvays. You told 
me to get aside. Which did jou refer to, m;, body or my soul ^ 
In either ease you surely are mistalven. For if you mean mj- 
body, then it is only like yours in being dependent on food , and 
if JOU mean my soul, then the Great Spirit being ev9rjn\here 
and of one form only, where comes the reason for any distinc- 
tion between a Brahmin and an untouchable? Though wine 
and the Ganges water differ from each other, jet they both 
reflect the same sun. Similarlj', though jour body and mine 
are different, yet the Great Soul is one. Therefore how do you 
say that I am a C/mndaZn: and you a Brahmin? You forgot 
that the soul is identical with the Supreme Spirit, and so you 
harboured pride about your body without any reason. Though 
you are in holy Kdsht ( Benares ), yet your garb is unholy. All 
this being due to mdyd ( illusion ), even great pandits have been 
tempted , then no wonder if even you are tempted.’ The end 
of the story shows that, while Brahmins w’ould usually hold in 
utter contempt anything said by an untouchable, Jet after the 
great Shankaracharya had patiently heard all the Chdnddla 
said, he concluded ‘ Brother ! the philosophy you have laid 
down IS all true. There are pandits w'ell versed in all the 
Shdstms, but very rarely does one find any w'ho know the 
truth.’ Then on the verj' spot Sbankaracharj’a composed a 
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beautUol Sanskrit hymn ivhich Is called ilaulsha Panchab' 
( fi\ e \ erses expressing his neru conceptioa ) In this hymn the 
great Shankarachaiya said among other things One who la 
80 firmly devoted to the blissfol holy eternal and Supreme 
Spint be he a CUandala or be he a Brahmin he ts _ray gnru 
(preceptor) Gjncemmg this beautiful story Dr Ambedkar 
would any tlmt to set forth the truth that all men are equal 
m the eyes of God is a very innocnons proposition which 
nobody con find dangerous to believe in but he would ask 
What pracfacal difference has such teaching made m the social 
treatment meted out to my oppressed feDow men and In the 
granting to them of bedrock human nghis ? 

(ill) Doct The Otla In JX 32 Refer To OUT Cast csf 
Most of the leading Marathi scholars maintain that un 
touchabillty is referred to m the Bhagavadetta IV 32 

3I5m hi partha vyapa^hntya yept pSpS 

ywujyah \ 

Strtyo vatthyas tathd ehtidrus iepi yantt ^xirafTT 

gaitm U 

Bal Gongiidhar Tilak in hi3 Gita Rahasya ( vol I p, 614) 
translates this Sanskrit verse as follows ' — O Partha, by- 
tnlfing abelter In Mo, women, Voisbyas and Shudras and other 
lower dosses, m which birth has been token as a result of sin,, 
attain the highest perfection Lokamonya Tilak then expends 
three pages in defending his indoslon of ' other lower classes 
m this verso and bo has another page on the subject In his. 
second volume ( pp. 1059-60 ) Lax man Ramchandra 
Pangarkir m his two-vdlume Slarathi History Of SIcraihi 
Literature (voLI pp. 550-1) takes the same view as do 
also SaiEshiv Shastn Bhide m bis Marathi translation of the 
Bhagavadgita ( p. 118) Vinayak Naraynn Joehi Sakbare in hia 
Marathi commentary on the Dnyaneshwan ( p. 289 ) and 
Horibhakb-Parayan Bankatsirami in his s imilar commentary 
( p. 263 ) The two last named give a ATflrat hi application c£ 
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the Gita chapter i\, \erse 32 of which we give the English 
'below. In his lucid notes on the crucial ^\ord papayoni m the 
'Gita l\. 32 Lokamanya B. G. Tilak is honest enough to admit 
'{Gita Rahasya, \ol. 11, pp. 1059-60) that ' some commen- 
tators have said that the uord ''papayoni ” in the 32nd stanza 
IS not independent, but applies equally to women, Vaishyas, 
and Shudras, because no one is born as a woman, or a Vaishya, 
or a Shudra, unless he has committed some sin m previous 
ibirths. According to them, the word "papayoni ” is a common 
word, and women, Vaishyas, and Shudras, are specific divisions 
of such papayoni, given by way of illustration. But this 
interpretation is not correct according to me. The word 
" papayoni" indicates such tribes as are referred to as “criminal 
tribes” in present legislation.’ 

{iv) Reference In ' Dnyaneshxvarl ’ tx. 460 To 
' OUT-Castes' 

More important from the standpoint of the present book 
as the fact that Dnj'aneshwar himself takes the same view as 
the five great Marathi scholars mentioned above In his 
Dnyaiieshwari, his Marathi commentary on the Bhagavadglf a, 
Dnyaneshwar has 32 verses ( chapter IX, 443-474 ) of Marathi 
poetry evpounding the one Gita verse ( IX. 32 ), now imder 
consideration. In expounding the meanmg of the word * papa- 
yom ’ he has in his Dnyaiieshwari made use of the word 
‘ antyaja ’ ( untouchable ) In their Marathi exposition of the 
Dnyaiieshwari both Saldiare and Bankatswami give the 
tmeamng of the Dnyaiieshwari verse, IX, 460, in Marathi which 
'in English would read something as follows — * So long as the 
<bhakta (or worshipper ) has not become one with Me, so long do 
the distinctions remain between Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, Shudras, 
"Women and the antyaja ( untouchables ).’ 

(v) Theory Without Practice 

We trust it is in no spirit of perverseness that we say we 
:are not convinced that the word papayoni refers to * untouch-‘ 
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nbles, though wo do so with the utmost tmlatiNTnws, because or 
OUT high regard for the weight of Marathi scholarship in favocr 
of this view The main reason for our sceptidsra is that if aU 
these anthcntles, Inclodioff Dnj-aneshwar himself are correct, 
then there is ooe/flc/ which defies explanation, vU^, the fact 
pointed out by the hie Dr J N Farquhar in his Outltne Of 
The i?cfigJOUs Literature Qf India ( p. 301) that 'no 
ou/«caste b admitted to i?ft5g<n*a/a temples In Mahamshtra 
That these temples had been In cxistenco for over fi\-c hundred 
years in Dni’anoshwar s time b dear from Shankaracharya s 
hymn to Pandurang the chief ddfy of these Bhagavata 
temples. And thb In spite of the admittedly democratizing 
inflnence of bhakit in seconnff admission of low castes mto 
the temples and into all other bhakit drdes tnch os the 
Warkan Sect ( see our p. 293 ) etc. So recently as the early 
years of the present c en t ury * a C^mhhor w o oan was brought 
before the Magistrate for having defiled both the imago ofT 
Vlthoba and its temple at Pondharpur because for a whde 
fortnight she had gone m and cut of the temple m the guise 
of a pore Maratha Wo find it hard to believe that such a state 
of things would have grerrfm up had it been an accepted fact 
that the Gila taught the equality of all m the sight of God, 
that b of untouchables and caste people olDce. But the more 
senous aspect ftom the standpoint of our book b that although 
Dnyaneshwar himsdf in his Dnyaneshvart ( IX. 460) did. 
definitely lay down the spintual equality ^ all In the eyes of 
God that b, the equality of the antyuja (ho own word which 
means untouchables) and the high bom, and although he must 
have known of the Shankaraebarjn etory and the Shauloracharya 
hymn, yet we do not read of hb having insisted tW these 
despised people should receive the practical benefits corresponding 
to the acknowledged equality It is impossible to refrain from 
coetiastrag wnth Dnyanesbwar’s silence on the needed caste 
reform the course of acbon taken by Jesus. It b acknow*^ 
ledged by all that one of the hbtorical causes of the death oT 
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ns cqvinl, e\on lo the length of ncr^ptiuf' mv ttnlions to the 
homes of the clc'-pi^c 1, VO lint the mclnnme vns riven Him 
of bcinr 'The Fricn:! of Sinners’ (M.ilthcA 1 1 10, Ltil e 7 54) 
But ha\c vt', the so callc 1 disciples of tlint ‘ Friend, ’ nlvnjs 
been loi*al to IIis principles ? 

9. Dnynneshwat* And Christian Contemplation 

(7) ' The Indian Myslic’ 

Though correction and elimination are necessary in rela- 
tion lo certain aspects of Dnyanesli war's message, v,e must not 
overlook the contribution he and his fellow Poet Saints can 
make on the contemplative aspect of religious experience For, 
since the Christian faith began as an Eastern religion, it is 
certain that the people of the East arc able to throw an 
illuminating light on some of tiie mcditatuc aspects of the 
Christian life. This is particularly true in the matter of 
contemplation and it is here where the use of the term 
saniddht by Dnyaneshwar and the Poet Saints in the sense of 
profound meditation and ecstasy approximates tn part to the 
'Christian experience We therefore commend to the reader the 
'following lines from Winslow’s Indian Mystic (pp 67-S)’ ‘ If 
•we can at ah judge from the instance of Sunder Singh what the 
character of Indian Christian mysticism will be, we may expect 
that such condition of ecstasy will hold a not unimportant 
place in it. Sunder’s times of ecstasy come to him frequently, 
and are always full of refreshment to him. They are generally 
accompanied by visions of heaven, m which the Figure of 
Christ IS always central. It is no dream state, but “ a waking 
state, a state of concentrated capacity of thought, ” and yet 
he, like all the mystics, feels that words are quite inadequate 
to describe the exper-ences which he enjoys at such times . .. 
The goal of contemplation for the Christian, whether that 
contemplation be accompanied by ecstasy or not, will 
always be union with God as He is known to us in Jesus 
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Christ Out coil Is never katvalya ( Isolation or absorption 
into the Divlno Essence) ‘except In the sense of isobtlon 
from the old ego which ii crucified with Christ Oarpoal Is 
ttHn rather to that union mlh GoJ which Hindu bhahli has 
•concaved and has summed up In the four words salokalSt 
samipata, sarUPata, sSyujx^ta 

(2) Sa/ottf/5, Samj^tf/d Sarupata, Sayujyata With 
Chntiian Meantrtst 

These four words, so Imporlant In Hindu bhakit provido 
rm Interesllnc study In the bhakli Htemturo of Ittdla, 
reprcMnung as they do four stations In the progress of 
5dfo)kd/a meant Ilvnnc In the sicht of God, tamipata 
■* living near God, tarvpala being changed into His Image 
sajujyata becoming otn with Him. iVnd all this was 
expressed la terras of the temple. The faithful visited the 
temples daily and thus were within God’s sight ( sahkaJa ) 
They buUt their bouses around the temple and so were near 
Cod (tamipata) They contemplated the image In the 
lemple and were tamed into His likeness ( sarupata ) Some 
ihaltas it is claimed, were absorbed Into the Idol in the 
lemple and attained Mayujyata ( Airamas Paxt and 
Present p. lOl slightly adapted ) Now ^ what isposublo 
by putting a Christian content into these four words. Tbo 
jflrs/ is being In the came plane with God livHng os St Paul 
says " in the heavenlles. The second is nearness, an ossocia 
Uon which is less than union, like that of the disdples 
intimacy with the Master during Ills earthly life. The third 
Is likeness as the divine Imago begins to shine forth In the 
soul that loves. The last is union ( literally ^ yokedness,” 
as *5yujytj/a is from the same root as yogo with a prefix 
impbHng with ** ) when the separating barriers crumble and 
the disciple comes to know the moaning of the words ” Abide 
in Me, and I In you ** It Is no longer I that live, but Christ 
■svho lives in me. ” Such a onion is wrought,** says 
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St. John of the Cross, “when God bestows on the soul that 
supreme grace wdiich makes the things of God and the soul 
one by the transformation which renders the one a partaker 
of the other. The soul seems to be God rather than itself, 
and indeed is God by participation, though in reality preserving 
its own natural substance as distinct from God, as it did 
before, although transformed in Him , as the window preserves 
its owm substance distinct from that of the rays of the sun 
shining through it and making it light ” ’ ( The Indian Mystic, 
pp. 68-69 ) 

10. ‘Christian Yoga' In Maharashtra 

Dnyaneshwar must be accepted as one of the final autho- 
rities on yoga. In his enriching book on N. V. Tilak, 
J. C. Winslow has showm how^ this idea, when tiuly Cliustta- 
nizcd, has enriched the Indian Christian Church of Maha- 
rashtra by pointing out that the goal to w'hich Narayan Vaman 
Tilak was led by his Christianized hhakti niaiga ‘ was nothing 
less than yoga, or union with Christ ’ If N V. Tilak is not to 
be misunderstood and misquoted at this crucial point, it is all- 
important to remember that it was ‘ the secondary meaning of 
yoga as “ the yoking of the human spirit wutli God, ” w'hich 
seems to date from at least the beginning of the Christian era,^ 
that N. V. Tilak emphasized Our intimacy with N. V. Tilak 
confirms the fact that ‘ he longed for, and e.\per]enced in ever- 
•deepening reality, such a closeness of union with his Lord that 
his own separate personality, without losing its richness or 
value, should nevertheless be merged in the larger ocean of the 
life of Christ “ Now it is no longer I that hve, but Christ that 
liveth m me, ” was for him something much more than metar 
phor’ ( Ndiayan Vaman Tilak, The Christian Poet of 
Maharashtra, p. 106 ) On this experience of close union 
with Christ the late N. V Tilak has probably more hymns in 
Marathi than all the English hymns on this subject put together. 
The place this truth held in N. V. Tilak’s hfe is well illustrated 
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by Dr Macnkol fl beautifal English rendering of N V Tflak’s 
hymn on ‘ Communion With Christ. 

As the moon and ita beams are one 
So, that I be one with Thee, 

This Is my prayer to Thee, my Lord 
This IS this beggar's plea. 

1 would snare Thee and bold Thee ever, 

In loving wifely ways 
1 give Thee a daughter a welcome, 

I give Thee a sister s praise. 

As words and tbeir meaning are linked 

Serving one purpose each ' 

Be Thou and I so knit, O Lord, 

And through me breathe Thy speech. 

O be my soul a mirror clean. 

That I may see Thee there 
Dwell Iq my tbooght, my speech, my life, 
them glad nwH fair 
Take Thou this body O my Chnst, 

Dwell as Its soul withm 
To be an instant separate, 

I count a deadly sin* 

tTbose interested In comparing the Engilah renderings of 
V TUaks hymns by Dr Macnlcol and others with their 
Marathi originals should take note that this hymn is numbered 
126 In the eleventh edition (1912) of the Upatana Sangit 
the hymn book osed by oU the non Roman secbons of Moba 
taahtra s Christian Church, but that it is nnmbered 289 In the 
twelfth edition ( 1923 ) the thirteenth ( 1924 ) the fourteenth 
C 1930 ) fifteenth ( 1933 ) and the siateonth editions ( 1939 ) 
The numbers of the hymns quoted In Winslow’s I4ft Of 
N V Tdak ( 1923 ) are the numbers as given In the deveoth 
edition which was prepared by N V THak, the preface having 
d>een signed by him on June 1 1912J 

30 ' 
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11. N. V, Tilak’s Christian ‘ Sannyas ’ or 
Renunciation In Christian Life 

Just as vith Dnyaneslnvar the spirit of the satmyast, or 
renunciation, * is the highest of all kinds of ’ ( see the 
Duyaiicshwau Ml, 125-134), so the spirit of renunciation 
was seen m its truly Christiani/ed form in the modern IvIarathT 
Christian poet N. V. Tilak of whom Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
said ‘ he had the true spirit of Dnyaneshw'ar. ’ N. V. Tilak’s 
enjoyment of union with Christ, which is the truest yoga, ‘ was 
independent of worldly comfort or physical well-being nay, 
rather, it ■was deepened by any opportunity of sharing in the 
Cross of Christ Outside the Bible, there were few books 
dearer to Tilak tlian Thomas A. Kempis ’ Imitation 0/ Christy 
with Its exultation in the Cross. ’ All this is expressed in many 
a Marathi devotional gem from N. V Tilak’s pen. Here are 
two examples. The first, translated by Dr. Macmcol, expresses 
the joy of Christian Sannyas or renunciation 

From this day onward Thou art mine, 

Brother beloved and King divine, 

From this day on. 

My food I’ll get in serving Thee , 

Thy thoughts shall be as eyes to me. 

I’ll live and breathe to sing Thy praise 
From this time onward all my days. 

Thy feet I choose, the world resign, 

For Thou, from this day on, art mine. 

Brother beloved and King divine ' 

To Thee I offer child and wife. 

My home and all my worldly life , 

To Thee this body, too, I bring. 

To Thee surrender everything. 

My very self henceforth is Thine 
O take it. Lord, for Thou art mine. 

Brother beloved and King divine 1 
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Mj thoogTiti and Trorda nre all cif Thee, 

Thou Wisdofn Joy and Liberty 

Now Thee and me no rift can part } 

One not in sembhnee bnt in heart , 

Set free am I and for roe ibmo 

Tbe joy« of heaven, woco Thou art mine, 

Brother bdmed and King dl\nne 1 
From ihit day onward Thou ari tntne 
Brother beloved and htns divine 
From this day on 

The second example of N V Tilak i Christian yoga or 
union with Chnst his Lord is tbe following, which was trans 
lated by Father Winskrw and e xpr oses what a vision of Chnst 
had meant to Tihk during the July or Angnst of 1917, a little 
less than two years before his earthly end i 

Ye asl and so to tell ye I am bold 
Yea, with these eyes did I the Christ behold,- 
Awake, not sleeping did open Him gaze 
And at tbe sight stood tranced with tmwrw ^ 

I called to Him in sodden agony 
My diild. He answered, wherefore dost tbon cry ? 

I am before thee, yea and 1 within 
' Merged In a sea of btiednea hast thou been 
Lord grant rao ej*es to see 1 I cried n ggin, 

And clasped His feet hi ecstasy of pain 
Ho raised me up He held mo to His side, 

And then I cannot tell what did betide 
But this alone I know that from that day 
This self of mine hath vanished quite away 
Great Lord of yoga, Thou hast yoked with Thee 
Saith Dasa even a poor vright like me 1 ^ ‘ 
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12. Diwan Bahadur Appasamy On Christian ‘Yoga’ 
In Prayer 

(7) ^ Fifty Years' Ptlgnmage Of A Convert' 

To all students of Dnyaneshwar and of the bhaktt poets 
■we commend an extraordinarily interesting pamphlet of over 
40 pages on ‘The Use Of Yoga In Prayer’ which was first 
published in 1926 and was republished at the beginning of 1941. 
It was wntten by Diwan Bahadur A. S. Appasamy Pil^i, a 
retired District Court Pleader, Inamdar and Mittadar of 
Palamcottah, 'South India, when he was 79 years old a few 
months before his deafh,' and has now been republished by his 
sdn, the well Imbwn Indian Christian scholar Dr. A J. 
Appasamy, in a fascinating book entitled Fifty Years' Pilgrt- 
mage Of A Convert. This latter was the title of an earher 
and smaller book m 1924 which is now republished with the 
pamphlet on * Yoga In Prayer ’ and a third paper on ‘ My 
Conversion.’ A Foreword to the whole was written in 1921 by 
the present Bishop of Madras, and is now republished with the 
rest, as embodymg ‘ the rich spiritual experience ’ of half a 
century. Anyone reading these, says the Bishop, ‘ need not 
fear the researches of earnest Chnstians like the Diwan 
Bahadur into the truths contained in the old religions of India; ’ 
for ‘ the new missionary pondering how he should present the 
truth to India will find guidance in this book.’ In the chapter 
on ‘ My Conversion ’ the Diwan Bahadur shows one main 
factor of his conversion at 24 to have been that * though the 
Hindu scriptures assert the existence of one Supreme and 
Universal God free from all faults, Shiva is not that being,’ 
since ‘ immoral actions are attributed to him,’ and careful 
study also convinced him that ‘ neither Vishnu nor Brahma was 
worthy of divine reverence.’ Fifty years of ever-deepening 
Chnstian experience, which included fellowship ‘ with people 
like Sadhu Sunder Singh who was my guest for nearly a 
month,’ convinced Appasamy Pillai that ‘ the foundation was 
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tUd to far as India was concerned for faith In ChrUt by itr 
own AisAtf A penod of tpxfcil itady of the Chrlstmr 
teaching abont the Holy Sfdnt, led him to ask a qaestion which 
might be asked not only all over India but In every Church In 
Chrhteodom Is it too much to infer that the reason why 
most people who profen and coll themsel^xs Chrlitlani, show 
to few of the graces of Christian character is simply that they 
have ne^‘e^ received the Holy Spirit ? Dr Appasamy has 
bestowed a real boon on all book tovers In India by arranging 
in one publication of 163 pages the reprint of these three 
tmaller books 

(2) Indian Chntitan Autobtosraphy On Chnfttan 
Yosa 

Beanng m mind the secondary meaning of the word yogn, 

* the j'okiog of the human spirit with God, ns set forth in 
seettoa 6 as the sense In which Narnyan Varmn THak nsed the 
word when describing the deeper aspects of union with Christ, 
let us turn to Dhvan Bahadur A. S Appasamy PltlaTs 
autobiography on this sobiecU There are, be says, at least 
two important reasons v.hy evxry one who is nnatcrus to renhte 
God should make a careful study of yoga AH of ns know the 
inmimerablo difScoliies caused by distraction la prayer^. By 
prayer 1 mean that highest of all spiritual exercises, the 
attempt to realize stehdily and continuously the Presence 
q/ God If distraction makes v'oeal pra)*^ iaelTectrve, It makes 
all but impossible this prayer of contemplation which does not 
use the medium of words. Now yoga teaches us the secret of 
concentration By followrog It, our mind becomes to rivetted 
that it ceases to wander So all the confasioo and havoc 
which the mind works and in the midst of which we stand 
beipless is brought to on effocti\*e stop by yoga. The Holy 
Spirit appeared in the shape of a dove to our Lord but He 
may appear and. hat appeared in other forms to the anointed, 
and those who have close fellowship with Him receive^ 
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blessings of a Ingh order. Tlic st.^gc of sansadht, in which the 
yogi becomes utterly unconscious, is not aluays inevitable. . 
The Christian practising jogrr need not allow himself to go 
into that stage, for to him the highest bliss consists not in the 
passing a^\ ay of the indi\idual soul, but in its persistence in 
fellowship with the DiMiie Soul.' (See our Appendr on 
^ SainddJ.i As Ecstasy.’) 

(5) Sadhtt Sttitdci Sttig/ds * Ecstasies* 

The Davan Bahadur then compares and contrasts his 
visions with those enjoyed by Sadhu Sunder Singh and he goes 
on to say ‘ It now remains to give some indication of the 
mtier life of the Spirit, which I consider to have become my 
most privileged possession within the last ten years of my life, 
together wath some of the spiritual e\perienccs and realisations 
which have accompanied it ’ In their notable book. The Sadhu, 
Dr. Streeter and Dr, A J. Appasamy regard Sadhu Sunder Singh’s 
‘experiences as ecstasies m which the mind is lifted up above the 
circumstances of the surrounding w'orld ’ On this the Diwan 
Bahadur observes ' I am one with Sunder Singh in the 
importance that I attach to these moments of light and liberty. 
“ They are a great source of illumination, solace and physical 
refreshment,” quoting Sunder Singh himself . “ in fact a pearl 
of great price which I would not give up for the whole world.” ’ 
The Diwan Bahadur adds ‘ Christ to me is alw'ays the central 
figure in these visions, ineffable and indescribable,’ W'hich 
‘ appear to represent the workmg of the Holy Spirit m human 
hearts, raising them to ecstasy and building up and strengthening 
them. . Ecstasy is not a mere trance or hallucination, but is a 
a dive to the bottom of spiritual things, and instead of 
exhausting or tiring the aspirant, as m the case of psychic 
media, refreshes and strengthens him It is not a dream-state, 
but one in which the mind can think steadily and continuously 
on the same subject without being disturbed by distractions, or 
tired by persistent concentration on the same topic. The 
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inspiration tmdot. 'vrUch th6 books of -Scnptaro nTcrt mitto 
Tvaa probably an Instance of this ecstatic condition which 
can be described as a hyper stimulation of the natural faculties 
of Insight and understanding which In men of high Ideals, 
schooled b> the discipline of a noble life, must inevitably follow 
from personal communion with a personal God It seems 
to me that that \erse * Christ In you the hope of glory ' 
( Colosiians L 27 ) and that other verse, “ reflecting os a mirror 
the glory of the Lord ivo are being transfigured Into the same 
image from glory to glory os b> the Spint reigning as Lord" 
( 2 Corinthians III 18 weanng together i-anous renderings of 
this nch verse) giie os a nearer approximation to the real 
truth. Spurgeon the great preacher and saint, prays, “ Lord, 
paint upon the eydids of my soul the image of Thy Son 

(4) Pasttbntltes of Sptnt Filled Sotdt 

The DiwSn Dahadur reassnres bis Christian readers thus 
'Ko man need be afraid either of the technique or of the 
■strangeneas of yogo Every Christian In India who desires 
to come into the spLnmal heritage of India and who Is eager 
to attain a viind and Intimate sense of God must endeavour to 
-study the techniqne of yoga and to practise It in a selfless 
spirit of earnest striving In the prayer of contemplation, the 
union that takes place is that of the human and the Divine 
Spint A Jivan iluhla is one who Is Intoxicated with God *♦ 
I have written in this strain of my dearest and roost valued of 
-splntual gifts not in a boastfol spirit, bnt because I feel con 
vmced that a knowledge of these facts will serve to refute soma 
<»f the positions of the cntics of the Bible and of Christianity 
who seem to move altogether on a lower mental plane jodguig 
things by what they understand with their reason, and who 
are nnaware of the achievements which are possible for men 
■filled with the Holy Spirit.^ Such cndcl say that miracles 
and other supernatural phenomena are against natural law but 
they are in harmony with spiritual law which is a hi^er law ^ 
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13. The Danger Lurking In A Christianized ‘Yoga’ 

Having said so much on the subject of a Christianized 
yoga as exemplified m the two cases we have referred to, viz.> 
Narayan Vaman Tilak of Maharashtra and Diwan Bahadur 
A. S. Appasamy Pillai of South India, we shall not be mis- 
understood if we sound the warning that the sure test of a 
truly Christlike yoga will be that of service for others. ‘ Great 
Lord of yoga' was how N. V. Tilak addressed his King and 
Saviour and it was in his imitation of Jesus Christ m strenuous 
service as an earnest Indian patnot that N. V. Tilak avoided 
the dangers lurking in yoga. That there are dangers was 
made clear in an article contributed to the Madras Guardian 
of May 29, 1941 by D. J. Savarirayan M A., of BhTmavaram 
in Madras Presidency, who wrote as follows — ‘We have done 
well m not attempting to copy the Jewish practice of speaking 
in tongues when we are at the height of a spiritual experience. 
But to me the Hindu practice of yoga, to which prominence 
is of late bemg given by the Indian Christian bhaktas as a 
religious exercise of a high order, appears to be equally irrele- 
vant. The arguments which St. Paul adduced when discour- 
aging the practice of speaking in tongues in the Connthian 
Church may be employed, inutatis mutandis, m connection 
with yoga practice also ...His decision, m i Corinthian XIV. 19, 
“ In Church I would rather say five words with my own mind 
for the instruction of other people than ten thousand words m 
a tongue” (Dr. Moflfatt’s rendering), shows not only the 
level-headedness of the apostle but the spirit which should 
dominate a Christian.’ It would appear that the comments 
here made are based on the root-meaning of the term yoga and 
not the secondary meaning of union with God adopted by 
N. V. Tilak. 

14. A Vigorous Criticism Of ‘Yoga’ 

That D. J. Savanrayan’s vigorous and healthy cnticism 
of yoga is based on the original Hmdu interpretation, as dis^ 
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tinct from N V Tilaks Christianlted meantefr of the tenn 
^roold appoir also to be indicated by the foUowio? ia the 
Guardian article referred to — A yogi may be iclflcas bat l» 
not unselfish Yo^a may be a difRcull art bat experience of 
difficulty in the p er f orma nce of no act is not the criterioti for 
its worthwbllenes5« I am not perturbed ow my inabibty to 
stand an elephant on my chest nor am 1 disheartened if I 
cannot eit motionless add speechless in yoga for twelve con 
secutive boms But ray sj^nt is (11 at ease when I realise that 
my prayer for others is not so intensely sincere os that of 
George Moller for bis orphans. Jesus constantly pra y ed but 
seldom practised yogtr The principle that guided Jesus life 
was “Tor their salce I conscemte mj-scH (St- John 17 19) 
But the principle that rules a yog?* life Is “For my calce 
I sanctify myself** Pnyer In one of its aspects portolces 
of the nature of yoga when the bhokta occasionally cries bait 
to bis mental activities **10 be still and know that lie is God** 
( Ps. 46. 10 ) Jesus fast in the wilderness immediately 
after the baptism was prayer In Its yoga aspect \ oga 
should not absorb the whole of a bhatta s pTa>‘cr life. Voga 
with its studied cnlloosoess to the needs nnd snfTcnDgs of 
others euphemistically called “detached ootlook on lifet is 
religion os an opiate. Specialisation in the practice of yoga 
develops abnormally the “silence aspect in the bhahtas 
spintoal life, but destro)*s his spiritual life os a whole. 
need no more worry about banging into vogue the cult of yoga, 
which was to popular with the spiritual onstoemts among our 
noble ancestors, than we do to train our ear muscles which 
despite tbdr immense helpfulness to the raerabers of the 
animal kingdom, have become inactive in roan through disuse 
Time was when the Indtaa CbnsUan fought shy of everythiug 
Hindu, imagmlng that It must be anti Christian The pendu 
lum has since swung for t6 the other tide nnd for the last 
two deca de s It has become almost a fashion with him to extol 
everything Hmdu as good, bad and indifferent I consider 
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that the process of reaction to things Hindu has now reached 
Its synthetic stage, when we should be courageous to reject 
things irrelevant in spite of their Hindu heritage Our misfor- 
tune IS that there are not a sufficient number of friends to 
criticise us. ..A yogt may be visited for his darshan by the 
superstitious folk, and through curiosity by yogtc experts, 
students of religion and American tourists , but no anxious 
youth despairing of life, say, for want of employment, goes to 
him for advice, nor a contrite woman who has fallen in life for 
comfort and strength. Claim is made that wonders and 
miracles have been done through the power of yoga. Granted 
But his foundation is on sinking sand whose conception of worth- 
ivhileness of an act is determined by its capacity to perform 
miracles “I may speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
h)ut if I have no love I am a noisy gong or a clangmg cym- 
bal Love never disappears , as for tongues they will cease , ” 
as for yoga and tapas they will become irrelevant. Our 
capacity for onginal thinking is not in any way endangered if 
we repeat again in this connection the eternal words of St. 
Paul, “ The greatest of all is LOVE. ” ’ These are healthy 
•words and worthy of consideration. 

15. Jesus Christ ‘The Lord Of Yoga* 

Our intimate fellowship with N V Tilak in his closing 
years, leads us to say with emphasis that hts interpretation and 
Christianization of yoga avoided the very dangers that the writer 
in the Guardian has so vigorously pointed out. It is worthy 
of note that the Indian Chnstian leaders who have written 
the new book on Asramas referred to in the next paragraph 
answer the question ‘ What is Christian yoga ? ’ by saying . 

At the least it is transformation of oneself into the figure and 
image of Christ ’ ( p. 289 ). At the same time we cannot 
.afford to forget the warning of our Christian pandit whose 
•debt to the Dnydneshwart is made clear on pages 330-332 m 
this present book, and who on page 334 tells us of the impor* 
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taut ejcamplea of yogis who have been guilty of evil 
pmcbcea even after attaining the power of santadht Plainly 
the reconciling factor and sovereign remedy lie in N V 
■male’s secret of union with Christ which places Christ 
in such a position of supremacy that N V Tilak, In the 
poem we ha^ quoted at the close of section 11 above, could 
address hia Saviour as great L-ord of yoga, A similarly 
Teconeflmg view la that set forth by Dr Haigh m his Leading 
Ideas Of Htnduiem (pp 135-6) The yoga disaplme is 
the liistordon and exaggerabou of necessary truth* It is 
yital for ail men that the flesh should be subjugated to 
apint This was the truth enforced by Christ in thbse 
great and awful words in which He bids us cut ofl* the hand 
■or foot or pluck out the eye, if they cause us to stumble. 
This was what He meant also, when He bade us renounce 
home and fneods and all that we have, if need be, that we 
may be His disciples There is necessity m all lives for self 
control and m most for stem self'CurtailmeDb But it is no 
base mutilabcm that out Lord preaches no process of slow 
suicide His desire for men la not that they should with 
draw from the world, but that they ahould pass through It 
radiant with energy and overflowing with love, touching it 
at all points and touching it always to bless Jesus is i 
Himself our type os well as our teacher He was the true 
Yogi surrendering Himself absolutely to the will of God,, 
and saenfiemg Himself without measure m the service 
of men. ^ 

J6 The Place Of The Aarama In Religion j 

J,1) Asramas Past And Present ' 

When Dnynneshwar wrote his Dnyansshwan in the late 
13th century ashrams ( or aimma* ) had probably fiounshed 
for some I 700 years as a powerfol factOT m jthe life and 
“literature of the Hmdus. It is an intereBbng fa c t that of. 
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the two Glias in the Mahabharala, the BhafiavadgUa and 
the AfjugtiB, the former does not make any specific reference 
to d'sravwsy ’ while * the later describes the condition of each 
dsrama. ’ This is the opinion e\prcsscd on page 82 of air 
able book of over 300 pages entitled Akramns Past And 
Ptesenif written by three notable South Indian Christians, 
P Chenchiah, V. ChakLarai and A N. Sudarisanam, the last- 
mentioned being the competent editor of the Madras Guardian. 
It uas published as the first book of the Indian Christian Book 
Club. If its dates can be trusted, * akravia dhanna was at least 
a century old ’ ( p 47 ) when Alexander the Great invaded 
India in May, 325 B c and the places we usually call ashrams 
* came into existence centuries ’ earlier still. This means that 
ashrams ( hermitages, m this Madras book described as 
asramas ) have been shaping Hinduism for nearly three 
thousand years. The point of contact between this book on 
asramas and our present volume in the Poet Saints Scries is 
that the three Indian Christian authors of the former ha\e put 
forth as part of theit thesis that the * transformation of oneself 
into the image of Christ has to be undertaken in an asrama ’ 
There wall of course be very different views held on this all- 
important subject, for if residence in an dsrama be necessary 
to attain to Christhkeness, then this achievement is ruled out for 
the vast majority of mankind. On the other hand, the new 
angle from which this book on asramas considers old 
problems is illustrated by the new meaning and pronunciation 
on which the authors insist. Priyashishya in the Guardian 
says : * To start with, every reader should correctly pronounce * 
the word asramas and understand its meaning. The first 
letter is long and has the sound of the first tsvo letters in 
* ^unt. ” The Sanskrit word ends with ma and not m. The 
sh sound and the clipped m are Hindi variations, not Sanskrits 
In the result we pronounce the word as “ Airama ” not 
Ash-Ram .... If we remember that A is long m Asrama, a^ 
profound consequence follows. A long m Sanskrit is an 
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intfinsifylug prefix while A abort is a negative A long In 
ilirama means Intense arama or effort while if it were short 
it would mean no effort Many good Cbnstiaos entertain the 
notion that an a^ama is a den of lazy loons and 1 am told 
if yon ask to be directed to an airama in Ceylon yon are mot 
with the reply Oh 1 you mean the place where people are 
lazy " Now these disastrous inferences follow from want 
of elementary knowledge of Sanskrit, pressed into service to 
discredit an institution which orthodoxy does not onderstand. 
The book mbs in mercilessly the fact that an airama is a 
place of intense spintnaJ exerttoc and explodes the current 
myth about it ( Madras Guardian, March 27 1941 ) This 
miinntn ^ and interpretation of the word nsnaPy written as 
athram are the basis of this informing and stjmnlating book. 

(2) * Airama* Hindu And ChritHan 

In its long history the word dtrama has had three 
meanings firri its caste meaning as referring to social hiatus 
secondly Its use to indicate the stage of Iffe of which Hmdos 
say there are four the Brt^tnacharya Airama ( or student 
stage ) the Orihastha Airama ( the booseholder ) the 
VanapTOftha Airama (retirement from the world) the 
Sannyd* Airama (life of rennnciaticm ) and thirdly the word 
airama refers to a {^ace of residence. On the relation of 
diramas to caste, die anthors of the book und er reference 
advocate strongly the renunciation of caste and the res to mfaon 
of diranua ( p. 300 ) Their standpoint is that in both the 
eecond and third senses the airama is slowly bemg Chns 
tQTnriH^ and they believe the Christian airama symbolizes the 
fact that the Spirit of Christ has found expression in a 
language familiar to our race ( p. xu } The mind of oar 
Xxird draws m sympathy the deepest spintual language of 
India, and of all the conjonctions between East and West 
none are so charged with power for good as the of 

fhe ipint of Jesus with the spintnal streams that d^moi of 
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the past have set in Hinduism;’ and ‘viiocvcr misses this 
conjunction loses the hey to read the soul of India aright 
( p. MV ). How far the three authors have succeeded in their 
thesis only time can show. But the flavour of their method 
IS shown as follows ‘ Sadhu Sunder Singh, when he became 
a Sadhu, was fully aware of the nature of the high calling he 
received, for his mother impressed upon him the high ideal of 
saiiiiyasa. He demonstrated to the world how Christ can 
sanctify, e\alt, enlarge and glorify the sannyasa He not only 
received it from Hindu culture but, by his saintly ministration,. 
gave it back to Hinduism purified and transfigured by the 
spirit of the Io\ c of Christ’ (p. mi). The book aims at the 
establishment of such Christian hermitages for retired people 
in various parts of India where retired Christian men with 
their wives may give themselves to study and meditation and 
to forms of service to needy people in their neighbourhood. 

(3) ChnsUan ‘ Asramas ’ And Thctr Ideals 

Christian asramas and their chief aims are desenbed as 
follows : — ‘ The realisation of the value of meditation and 
contemplation in prayer, the pursuit of the Holy Spirit as the 
dynamic of Christian life, the desire to serve the poor and 
suflfenng, distinguish them from other groups and tj'pes of 
Christian work ’ ( p 302 ). Many will feel this sentence supplies 
a luminous description of what true Christian life should be 
under all conditions, whether inside o? outside the institutions 
referred to On another page ( 313-4 ) we read ; ‘ Should the 
Christian d'stama realise to any extent the promise of 
its calling, It will attract (l) Christians anxious to scale 
higher levels of Christian experience , (2) Christians who are 
desirous to reproduce the figure and fact of Christ in 
their personal lives, (3) Christians who want- to realise 
Christian principles in group-life , (4) Hindus who are 
anxious to know what new revelations have come to 
men outside Hinduism, (5) Hindus who are attracted by 
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the example of Jesas, by the idmls of HU teaching and are 
deslrons of redadng Them to practice (6) Hlndca -who accept 
Jesuaand His teachings bat are not prepared to accept- thh 
cultos of Christianity as etobodled m the histone Chnrch 
In addition to over 260 pages on the Hlndn atranutM there is 
a valooble section on Christian oinxmns ^rhich includes 25 
pages describing fourteen of these in various parts of Tndiftt 
from which it is clear these Christian airamas are doing 
exceedingly nsefol work m their several arena. Bat* ogami- 
most readers will bo inclined to ask What work distinctivrfy 
Christian not done dsewhere, U being done in these Christian. 
akrameu ? 

(4) We SttU *Go To The Fores/? 

This book on akrttmas (s marked by real ability ai>d 
breaks new ground by putting together a mass of facts from 
mre Indian sources, and especially by Its plea for the Skrama^ 
to be given a much more definite j^ce in Indian Christianity^ 
The Indeui writers referred to have so abundantly proved their 
value to the Indian Churdi by the sterling quality of their 
Bemce and by the truly Christian ring of their message to 
India, that a certain theological amateurishness which has 
been pointed out may be pardoned as arising in port from 
their worthy desire to avoid the ecclesiasUdsm and coenpro* 
mise that have too often mar^ the Church a historyi For 
ourselves this notable work, Airatnas Pa»t and Present 
which we have only been able to rend once, raises a doubt 
wbether a wide response to their appeal for a large increase of 
Christian akravtas to provide particnlorly for the retirement 
penod of Christian people, would be the most distinctive minis 
try that n'tatnre Christian men women mn render to TrWihi 
m Its present need of mediation and leadership in every aspect 
of public life. Let us again emphasiro tW wo have only been 
able to give tha meaty book a smgle careful reading But'our 
mm d goes back to rach sentences as these on page 13 ' God 
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fills men with nameless unrest, to wian them from the good, 
and lead them to the better. The Aryan felt this spiritual 
fever and registered a vow to sift the matter to the bottom 
when the duties of family life had been discharged. Then, he 
would go to the forest and think deep ’ Our interrogation 
mark 15 this. Has not God tn Christ filled men with rcs^ 
and peace ? ‘ Come unto Me and I will give you rest. Learn 
of Me and ye shall find rest.’ Has not the New Testament 
‘sifted’ this and all such matters ‘to the bottom’? Is there 
still need ‘ to go to the forest and think deep ’ ? 

(5) Unforgettable Indian Challenges 

In view of the appalling needs of millions of India’s 
people, IS ‘ the forest ’ the best place or method for Christian 
people to share with others the blessings they have found m 
Christ ? We are not forgetful of the fact that in such Chris- 
tian dsrainas as are recommended by our three South Indian 
Christian leaders, practical service finds a place. Our query 
IS . > Does service find an adequate place in their dsratna 
programme for Christian people? We often find ourselves 
haunted by two unforgettable Indian challenges. One came 
from Sir Narayan Chandavarkar who told a company of Indian 
Chnstians in our hearing that the greatest service they could 
render to India today would be to translate the message of 
Jesus mto a wider campaign than ever for the uplift of their 
needy countrymen and countrywomen. The other challenge 
■came from Sir Sarvapallf Radhaknshnan who told an All-India 
Y. M. C. A. gathering in Bombay that what he and many 
others want to see in India is a hving society reformed and 
transfigured by the ethic and power and spint of Jesus. Our 
haunting doubt is whether such a reshapmg of society as both 
these Indian leaders requested can possibly be effected by Chris- 
tians in or from any place of retirement. Every true Chris- 
tian IS impelled by the motive that inspires the world- 
famed medical missionary, Dr. Albert Schweitzer. One of 

f 
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s greatest moslciaiis as well as a skilled doctoff be felt be 
most go and meet the medical needs q£ people in tbe African 
jangle. Tbereforo let Dr Scbweitier speak for us all 'It 
atruck me os incomprebeneible that I should be allowed to 
fudi a bappy life, while so many people were wrestling with 
care and snfiering 

(d) A Challenge To India * Church 

Indian Cbrlstsmity can certainly maVii an enriching con* 
tribatkm by means of all sncb >deals as are bspired by airatna 
life, and one duef contribittiaa will be In showing India anrt 
tbe world bow to combine tbe ancient Indian of medi 
tabon and contemplation with tbe modem Ideal of such 
■personal service as leads to aoaal reconitrudion This 
comblnabon of ideals every Christian should exemplify, 

■sncb a task need not be Uouted to those who have reached tbe 
retirement stage. Oar three South Indian leaders con help m 
an by Indicating what patticular service con be rendered by 
Christian flkramat as distmct from wfaat other Cbnstiaii 
institutions do and con do. This we feel their rare book has 
mot done adeqaately Possibly such a distinctively Christian 
service might be in giving to caste ridden and cornmnnally 
minded India a new and convindng exhiUtion of brotherly 
Jove in all its possible manifestations. If we have rightly 
understood this tine book, we hope its next edition if we ma^ 
^v en ture another concrete eaggestion will aim at the 

Christian akramat to lead In a campaign of volantaiy service 
which is 90 essential if India 8 growing Church la to foltil 
Ats duty among a popalatioa advancing towards four hnndred 
millions. The nearest approach to this we have ig {q two 
Jovoly stones we quote below In other words, wo would Hlfw 
to tee these three keen minds work out a programme for the 
Christian atrama spirit of meditation and of service, instead 
of what appears to us to be a programme Jor an dkrama 
Jocahon, If sach a looatton is over<«npbaaixed It wlH en 
SI 
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courage a fatal isolation from the millions of needy souls to 
whom every true Christian owes a ‘ debt ’ he must discharge. 
* I pray not that Thou wilt take them out of the world ’ ( St» 
John 17 : 15 ). ' 

(7) Practtcal Service And Spiritual Worship j 

One of the fourteen Christian dsramas described in the 
Madras book is the one at Tirupattur. Wntmg in The Guardian 
■of Madras, the writer Pnyashtshya told the following two 
stories. ‘ On the day I reached the Tirupattur dsrama, there 
was a fire m a village and some thatched huts were burnt 
down. ■ The stncken villagers did not go to their landlords or 
'to the Christian pastor but marched straight mto the dsrama 
'knowing that their cry would not be m vain. The two 
brothers went into the city, gathered a band of young men, 
Hmdus mostly, collected money, interviewed the ofiScials and 
in a few hours arranged for the rebuilding of the houses, f^ot 
a merchant they visited refused to help, not an oiBficer sent them 
away empty. The young men were ready to act under the 
■direction of the dsrama. The spell of the dsrama has kindled 
in them a love for the panah and a sympathy for his distress. 
This happened not in a town where men are liberalised but a 
provincial sub-town, caste-ridden and custom-driven. ’ The 
other ^tory by Pnyashtshya tells of an experience which, ^he 
says, ‘ I am not tired of repeating, as a signal achievement of 
Tirupattur. When I entered the much maligned dsrama- - 
temple, I saw something which I never found m the much 
belauded church. A Brahmin was sitting, a little separate, 
lost in private devotion. A Brahmin saying his prayers in a 
Christian church and feeling it all natural ! Is this not a 
moral transformation beyond the imagination of the routine 
Church ? As if this was not enough, next day, I saw in the 
congregation a grandmother, mother and granddaughter, 
singing hymns, reading the Scriptures and following the 
sermon with earnest attention. By their caste marks and 
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jewels, r ccrald eatfly guess they belonged to the upper 
ordlnarly least touched by Christian influences^ They brought 
good things for their bieakfast and served them themselves 
"When they went hnrl , they left a thanioffenng in threi 
figures, with a request not to mention their pnnv^ I have 
heard it said that afflicted widows, Hindn widows, come to the 
c hurc h and pour their hearts out. Moved by cariosity I learnt 
the story of the three Indies I mentioned above. I heard 
something which I consider to be too sacred for print It ia 
in ministering to need that is too sacred to print th&t tn(^ 
religion always excels. Does sny render doubt this ? 

17 A Faith Born In Hell 

Dr Charles E. Raven now Master of Christ s College, 
Cambridge, used to tell his students that ' only a faith that is 
bora in heU can stand the stram of Ufa i Th« Ashrtsm Review 
July 1941 p. 13 ) Perhaps that was the reason why Dnyan 
eshwor became such a flaming torch amid the darlmess, 
ceremonialism and formalism of his bme ( see our pp. 293-5 ) ' 
Certainly if we can let the creative Spirit of God lead os out of 
the present hell of dvflizatioo, vn shall find ourselves ennch 
ed by a faith beyond all human exj^olnmg In his recoit book 
The Hope 0/ A New World a series of brcndoist falla in l ate 
1940 Dr William Temple, the Archhisbop of York, finely 
observes I do not suppose that anyone is going to say again 
It does not matter what a man belierves.” It obviously 
matters a great deal to all of us what the Nazis believe. They 
believe it with great fervour and we are not gomg to extirpate 
their belief by a mild haze of cauboualy held oplnidns We 
are not fighting so much to pre ser ve a Chnsttan civilization, os 
for the opportunity to ™lfe one. Hence so many hold thr 
convictioci that their heritage of human freedom has m it values' 
worth defending at the price of life itself and the loss of every ^ 
thing But Dr Temple nghtly shows that the only guarantee 
of all such values is m the revelation made by God in Jesus^ 
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Chnst. And yet millions had begun to act and think in social 
life as if these values could be preserved apart from Christ’s 
revelation of God. The very idea of freedom had become for 
many people altogether divorced from the idea of God until 
they were harshly pulled up by the dark event of ‘ total war. ’ 
What we needj says the Archbishop, is to ‘ organize our social 
relationship on the basis of the reign of God, ’ which simply 
means God Himself occupying the throne of Mansoul with 
man’s free consent. This truth was fearlessly expressed in the 
House of Commons nearly four decades ago by Lord Hugh 
Cecil when he said that some * men erect m the mansions of 
their hearts a splendid throne-room, in which they^ place 
objects revered and beautiful. There are laid the sceptre of 
nghteousness and the swords of justice and mercy. There is 
the purple robe that speaks of the unity of love and power, and 
there is the throne that teaches the supreme moral governance 
of the world. And that room is decorated by_ all that is most 
lovely m art and literature It is gemmed by all the jewels of 
imagination and knowledge. Yet that noble chamber, ivith all 
its beauty, its glorious regalia, its solitary throne, is still an 
empty room ’ ( The Young Men of India, Burma And^ 

Ceylon, July, 1941, pp 133-4). One reason why m so many 
hearts today there is a ‘ solitary throne, an empty room, ’ is 
that so much passing for theology and philosophy so-called is 
missmg Its mark it is theology and philosophy without any 
dynamic. 

18. The_Remedy For Dryasdust Theology 

(7) ^Possible That Something May Exist' 

Dnyaneshwar himself would have^ been amused and 
shocked by , turns at the lifelessness and vagaries of much 
present-day theological study as illustrated m one of the latest 
books entitled The Study Of Theology. It was published in 
Britain and America in May 1939, shortly before the war 
broke out and numbers 484 pages, its editor being Dr. Kenneth^ 
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Escort Kjrk, the Bishop of Oxford The opening contribution 
tmrl the longest in the book bears the tltle^ ' What Is Theology?*" 
and U wntten by Dr N P WlDianis, Lady Margaret Professor^ 
of Liviiiity in Oxford University On page 68 Dr W Ultafnw 
makes the following significant observation The present 
writer has been assured by an academic teacher of philosophy 
that the only proposition which conld bo said after two millan 
niuma and a hnlf of Intensive speculation carried on by the most 
powerful TTthvk of Europe, to be generally accepted and agreed 
upon by philosophers of all schools of thought* amounts to no 
mote than thL< — ** it 13 possible that something may exist.” 
No wonder some theological seminaries are occasionally 
characterized as theological cemetenes 1 

(2) Creaitxfe BxpertmettU Qf The Holy Sptni 

Su<3i an admission demonstrates the fact, if indeed, demon* 
stratioc were needed, that apart from the guiding and inspiimg 
Spirit of God In the hearts of men nerlber West nor East can 
make any progress In the pilgrimage after truth. Fortunatriy 
m the same volume there is such an essay as that on The 
New Testament by the constructive Christian scholar Dr CH 
Dodd of Cambridge, whose first sentence tells us that Christian 
theology is the attempt to understand the content of a divme 
revelation given m history and who shows that the New 
Testament wntingi are a first hand record of the creative 
period of the Church in which the spnngs of its life are laid 
bare. Dr Dodd adds that the New Teetament offers the 
indapensable, and irreplaceahle foundation upon which the 
Christian theologian most build and his final sentence 
declares that as the fact of Christ was known to apostles 
and evangelists by the Spirit, so the same Spirit m the Church 
is guiding C3 into all truth The same sovereign remedy for 
religioui barrenness was presented to the Bangalore Contmuation 
Conference Jubilee Celebratioa in June this year ( 1941 ) by 
JudgeE Chendfiab who stated * Jesus lathe representative of' 
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a new inan in the march of evolution. The new man and with 
it the new universe will emerge after His pattern as the cupola 
and climax of evolution. The Holy Spint, the creator of the 
new cosmos, has begun with a new person and will end with 
a new earth and heaven. Chnstianity is the reproduction of 
new life, acquisition of new endowments, powers, mstmcts and 
capacities. As m the case of man, Christ can only be re- 
produced. Here Christianity passes into the realm of investi- 
gation and experiment. Hinduism in its deepest aspects 
believes that there is such a thing as a science of the soul, 
Science which concerns itself with the spnngs of life. Should 
this type of Christianity emerge, as I hope it will in the 
a'sramasy we shall witness the deep calling unto deep, yo^a 
attracting yoga. The finest souls of India are again getting 
interested in the new-life experiment as they did in the days of 
the U panishads In the new yoga^ Christ as the historical figure, 
who conquered death and in Hiis resurrection life illustrated 
the practicabihty of eternal life on earth, will lead the research 
and crown it with success ..It is my firm conviction that 
Christianity will triumph m India as it never did in the past in 
Other lands by leading the best men of India mto the creative 
experiments of the Holy Spirit’ (Madras Guardian, July 10, 
1941, p. 317). 

19 ‘The Dynamic Of God’ 

If only Dnyaneshwar could have known of them we 
beheve his whole bemg would have been thrilled by the concep- 
tion embodied in the four words at the head of this paragraph. 
They indicate one way of translating two of St. Paul’s words 
in the 16th verse of the 1st chapter Of ‘ Romans ’ They form 
the basis of a moving article by that veteran worker in the 
East, Dr. Samuel M Zwemer. In his article Dr. Zwemer 
answers those who are said by one scholar to present 
‘.Chnstianity without Christ’s Cross or His Resurrection, 
without the Holy Spint and His grace.’’ This ‘ is not 
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Chriittuuty, but a religion of bmnanltarinniwn To all those 
who would conteat themselves with * a religion of hnmanl 
tanamsm ' Dr Zwemer corotneods the wise and feu’-seclng 
words of an experienced Indaui missionary who said about , 
Mtallms what we here apply also to wrork among Hindns 
* the Muslim and the Hfnda wiU not Buffer theological questions 
to bo shelvoth and it is because they ore so frequently shelved 
by Christians that Muslims and Hindus tend to become more 
and more confirmed m thedr own views« Often the theological 
enthusmm of Muslims or Hindus Is in strange contrast to a 
certain ratkmalmng lakisra In relactant ad\-ocates of on 
attenuated Chnsttanity If the Christian Is content to bo silent 
nbout great New Testament doctrines, this will not propitiate 
the Muslim or Hlodu or make him ready to accept Christfan 
truth He will continue his triumphant way till he has silenced 
the Christian. In bis deallngB with Muslims and Hindus what 
the Christian needs it not less theology but moro and better 
theology Moreover to Impose on ourselves a sltence with 
respect to our theology is not honest and does not do justice to 
the inteDectoal travail of Christianity It will result in our 
becoming more Inarticulate than we already are. These things, 
let us repeat, apply to Hindus and Muslims alike. For we 
are sent,' m the words of Hugh Thomson Kerr, ‘not to preach 
soaology but sUvutkm not economics but evangelism not 
reform but redempboa not culture but convcrBion not 
progre ss but pardon , not the new locial order but the new 
birth not revolution but regeneration not renovation but 
revival not resusdtatioo but resuirectJon not a new organ 
ization but a new creation not democracy but the Gospel 
not dvilbation but Christ We are ambassadors, not diplomats. * 

20 The Dynamic Of Prayer 

(7) Dnyantshwar^s* Baiaty 

In ccncloding our imperfect book, we come bock to the 
thought that probably we should regard Dnyaaeshwar's most 
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abiding contribution to be on the possibilities of communion- 
with and concentration upon God. For the last ghmpse the 
world had of Dnyaneshwar was probably as he sat in the ecstasy 
of devotion^ m preparation for his satnadhi or end. For the 
word * samddht ’ has two distinct usages : contemplation and^ 
self-immolation (see Appendix). Our section on Dnyaneshwar’s 
entombment alive ( pp. 66-68 ) has shown that it was in 
profoundest contemplation, reaching probably to the ecstatic 
condition, that Dnyaneshwar prepared for the closing in of his 
tomb or final resting-place. There are of course diflferences 
of opinions about the manner of his end Mr. M. D Altekar, 
e. g., doubts whether Dnyaneshwar was buried alive ( see our 
p. 76 ). But the ecstasy of meditation is the probably accepted 
view of how the poet prepared for his end. If there is one 
lesson above all others that our over-busy age needs to learn it 
is surely this very lesson of the dynamic possibilities of medita- 
tion and prayer. 

(2) Isaac The 5th Century Abbot 

The dynamic possibilities of prayer have never been set 
forth more fruitfully than by the life and work of two men be- 
longing to the middle East who both bore the name of Isaac- 
One was Isaac the Abbot in the Egyptian desert, whose fifth 
century Conferences on Prayer recorded by Cassian ‘ had enor- 
mous influence ’ says Dr. Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 0/ Reli- 
gion And Ethics (volume IX, pp. 91-2). Isaac the Abbot 
emphasized that prayer is not uniform but takes various forms 
according to our need and the mspiration of the Spint of God* 
It always ‘ depends on the degree of purity attained, ’ and he 
shows that out of any form of prayer most fervent and fiery 
prayers may surge up, so that the soul, after the manner of an 
incomprehensible and devouring flame, flies forth beyond all 
things, and pours out unspeakable prayers which the Holy 
Spirit supplies, so that not only the mouth cannot speak them 
all, but the mmd cannot recall them afterwards. This fiery 
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prny wf, knowB to fow ood u»£fablo, transceoda all bumaa 
Bensc, a described by no soand of voice or movement of 
toDgnoy bnt the mind 18 illumined by a celestial bght The 
means of attaining to continaal pmyer, to far as this is possible,, 
is by short but fervent prayer The most useful ejacul ati on U 
O God, make speed to save me O Lord, make haste to 
help me. ” It Is wnmg to have any imaginary form of God 
before the eyes (John Chapman s article in £ R B., voL be,. 
PP. 91-92) 

(j) Itaao 0/ NtMveh 

In an enriching message under the title First Thmgs In 
Missions 'Which all Christian ■workers the world over will do 
-well to take to heart, Sister Adehne who is associated with 
the ChrUta Prema Seva Sangha m the City of Poona, showB 
what dynamical -values issued from the prayer life of Isaac of 
Kineveh, a bishop m Syria who fled from bonoun after five 
months eorpenence of them and ^whose wriflngB on prayer are 
now flie daily bread of the Orthodox Church of the East. 
In one p l a c e Isaac the Syrian reminds his readers of the 
StrenuOQsness of the prayer life in these -words How many 
tunes, when a man -wishes to begm some -work for the Lord 
he asks whether there Is comfort in the thing or whether it la 
possible to accomplish It easily « What ikieat thou Oman? 
Dost thou wish to ascend nnto Heaven n.nd to receive the 
Kingdom whldi is there and communion with God and spiri 
tual comforts and that blesednesa, and mingiing -with the 
angda and immortal life? And dost thou ask -whether there is 
trouble In the way? When asked by a disciple -what -was- 
tbe'bftlest summit in the labours of asceticism, SL Isaac 
replied When he is deemed worthy of constant prayer 
When he has reached this, he has touched the cod of all virtues 
and forthwith he has a spiritual dwelling If a rmn has- 

DOt reemved in truth the gift of the Comforter it is not possible- 
for him to accomplish constant prayer in qmet When the- 
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Spirit takes His dwelling-place m a man he does not cease to 
pray, because the Spirit will constantly pray in him. Then, 
neither when he sleeps nor when he is awalce will prayer be 
cut off from his soul ; but when he eats and when he drinks, 
when he lies down or when he does any work , even when he 
IS immersed in sleep, the perfumes of prayer will breathe in his 
soul spontaneously. And henceforth he will not possess 
prayer at limited times, but always ; and when he has outward 
rest, even then prayer is ministered to him secretly. For the 
silence of the serene is prayer, says a man clad with Christ. 
For their deliberations are divine impulses. The motions of 
the pure mind are quiet voices with which they secretly chant 
psalms to the Invisible One' ( International Review Of 
MisstonSj April 1941, p. 215). 

21. A Debtor To Prayer 

The two foregoing paragraphs about the two saintly 
Isaacs of the Middle East have brought home afresh to the 
present writer his well-mgh infinite debt to two other Isaacs 
of a later day. In 1845 there was bom m England a humble 
man of God named Isaac Edwards who m 1875 had bom to 
him a son he called James. The latter is now writmg this 
closing paragraph, and he- remembers the profound impression 
made upon him when told that he was dedicated to God in the 
very hour of his birth , he also places on record his unshaken 
impression that had it not been for the parental example of 
pnvate prayer and family prayer all through his youth he 
would probably never have seen India as a missionary. His 
commg to India was only made possible by the truly 
missionary act of his younger brother Isaac who nobly 
accepted the responsibility of caring for their father and 
mother, thereby enablmg ourselves to come and work among 
one of the loveliest peoples in the world. 


J. F. E. - 



APPENDIX" 

Note On Samajhi As Ecstasy 

1 The word Sarrtadhi has the following distinct usdgea 

This word Is used for a state of coiltemplatlon absorption or 
ecstasy in «jnt«n?latv3a « often osnsnmmntod The 

word 13 also used In theaansoof self immolation by drowning oi^ 
burying alive when In deep and devout meditation 

also to describe the small edifice containing the Tulsi plant 
erected over a Sannyd^s banal place. 

2 In his delightful eight anna book of GO pages entlUed 
"The Ari Of ConUrTit>l<fi{on pobllahed m 1931 by the 
Aasoaaticm Press, Calcutta J C Winslow has the following 
■on Ecstasy * We to consider the last of thi asH4an^ 
of Fataojali, that tranefi-Uke state which is known to Ciirishan 
mystics as “ecstasy'* and la the Vogo SDtrfl is called 
{tamddhS) ^Samddht Is defined by Patanjali as follows 
iadfvarihamdtra ttirbhdtam svarupathOnyamtva aamadht 
that la to say “ The same ” ( vis*, contemplation ) when 
Uhimlnated by the cbject alone, devoid, as it were of itself is 
tamddhi ” Vyasa s Interpretation of this is When, on 
account of the object of cootempUtion taking entire possession 
of the mind, contemplation shows forth only the light of the 
form of the contemplated cbject, and u devoid as it were, of Its 
nature of selfKOgmboo, then it is called aamadht 

* Two points ate here emphasixed. Firtf that contempla 
doh of which we were thinking has now deepened to such a 
degree of interim concentration that the mmd la ^tirely filled 
witii fee object of contomplaiion Secondly as a reault of 
this intiro pre-ocdipatian it becomes, as It w<r^ devoid of 
Itself that the ordinary coasdoasness has been artirel^ 
Superseded. - j Jr - i 
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‘ Now compare this definition of Patanjali’6 with that of 
the Jesuit Poulain, in his well-known treatise of mystical 
theology, and we shall see the closeness of the resemblance.- 
He writes ; “ Supernatural ecstasy is ^a state that^not only at 
the outset, but during its whole existence, contains two- 
essential elements • the first, which is mterior and invisible, is- 
a very intense attention to some religious subject ; the second^. 
which IS corporeal and visible, is the alienation of the 
sensible faculties.” 

‘ Similarly Miss Evelyn Underhill, the well-known writer 
on mystical subjects, writes of “ those definitely ecstatjc states 
in which the concentration of interest on the Transcendent is 
so complete, the gathering up and pouring out of life on this 
one' point so intense, that ‘the subject is entranced, and becomes, 
for the time of ecstasy, wholly unconscious of the external 
world. In pure contemplation he refused to attend to that 
external world : it was there, a blurred image, at the fringe of^ 
his conscious field, but he deliberately left it on one side. In 
ecstasy ho cannot attend to it. None of its messages reach 
him •. not even those most insistent of all which are translated 
into the terms of bodily pain.” 

‘ It IS clear from the above definitions that there are m 
mystical ecstasy two aspects which may be considered separa- 
tely, the psycho-physical aspect and the spiritual, which is 
the mystical aspect proper Let me say a few words about 
each of these. First, as to the psycho-physical aspect. In 
this aspect ecstasy exhibits all the ordinary features of a trance. 
It may come on gradually, as contemplation deepens into the 
ecstatic state ; or it may arrive suddenly, seeming to snatch 
away the mystic’s normal Consciousness in a moment, in 
which case it is called “ rapture. ” Both the breathing and 
the circulation of the blood become very slow, and seem as , if 
almost arrested. The body remains cold and rigid m the 
position that it occupied at the onset of the trance. The senses 
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to register any Impressions. There may be ft short 
penod fai which some alight cooaaooaness r emains , bat this is 
‘osoally followed by a longer pormd of complete tmconsciota- 
jieas, lasting perhaps for hoars or days. In this condition the 
mystic la impcmoos even to the sensations of ptdn. For 
the Well Idown Christian mystic, Sodhu Sander 
Singh, was on one occasion caoght np into a raptore while 
isltting tmder a tree, and hornets stnng him on different parts of 
Jiis body without his feeling it. 

No* it is Important to bear In mind that, in Miss "Evelyn 
"Underhill s words, ** snch ecstasy as this, so far as its merdy 
jihysical symptom^ go, la not of cooise the pecoUar privilege 
.of the mystics. It Is an abnormal bodily state, cansed by ft 
psychic state and this cansal psychic state may be healthy or 
■unhealthy, the result of genlas or disease It is common in the 
:strasge aol Uttie understood type of perscsiaUty called " aensl 
^e ” or medlomistic it isia well known symptom of certaid 
mental and nervous Qbesses. A feeble mind concentrated oft 
.one idea, like a hypnotic sabject gazing at one spot, easily 
ibecomes entranced, however trivial the idea which gained 
jxasession of his consciousness. Taken alone, then, and apart 
from its content, ecstasy carries no gnarantee of spiritual 
value. 


The value, then of the mystical ecstasy depends, not on 
its psycho-physical aspect as a trance, but on its Bpmtnal 
aspect, winch we mast now consider la tha aspect, then, 
ecstasy mast bo regarded as the aapreme nalckeiung o^ the 
spiritual vision. The Bpmtual consdousnesa becomes p twt 
mously enlarged and clarified, so that it has an btnitrvo per- 
■copdon of truths which the normal and tmaid e^ intellect cannot 
grasp, and still less express. More than this, in the moment of 
ecstasy the mystic feels that, m an Indeacrlhoble bat indubitable 
manner he has attained to onion with the Divine Reality which 
is his Source and Origin I In Dante a words, be is "engoIfM m 
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the very thing for which he longs, which is God. ” “ Oh, 
wonder of wonders, ” cries Eckhart, “ when I think of tho 
union the soul has with God 1 He makes the enraptured soul to- 
flee out of herself, for she is no more satisfied with anything 
that can be named. The spring of Divine Love flows out of 
the soul and draws her out of herself into the unnamed being, 
into her first Source, which is God alone ” 

* Quotations could, of course, be multiplied indefinitely to 
describe this supersensual expenence of union with God into 
which the great mystics enter at the time of ecstasy. Let me- 
choose another from the Italian poet-mystic, Jacopone da 
Todi; “The mind’s activity is all lulled to rest. Wrapped 
m God, it can no longer find itself So deeply engulfed is it in 
that ocean that it can find no place whence it may issue thence^ 
Of itself it cannot think, nor can it tell what form it has, be- 
cause, transformed, it hath another vesture. All its percep- 
tions have gone forth to gaze upon the good, and contemplate- 
that Beauty which hath no likeness. ” 

‘ He continues, in a very fine passage • “ The doors are 
flung wide. The soul hath been joined to God, and possesses 
all that IS of God It feels that which is felt not, sees that 
lyhich it knew not, possesses that which it believed not, tastes 
though it savours not. Because without measure it is lost ta 
itself, it possesses that height of unmeasured Perfection. Be- 
cause it has not retained in itself the mixture of any other 
thing, it has received in abundance that imageless God. ” 

‘ There may be other accompaniments of ecstasy besides 
this simple awareness of God, this sense of most intimate 
union with Him. Many of the mystics have at such times 
seen visions or heard voices, not indeed with the physical, but, 
with the spiritual senses. Others, like S Erancis of Assisi 
and S. Catherine of Siena, have during such ecstasy received 
m their hands and feet marks like those made in the hands and 
feet of Christ when He was nailed to the Cross, Others h 3 ,ve. 
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attained varkma o! nuractjlous powers, called 40 the 
Yosa^ilira vibhUtt, os, for Instance, that known as lashitna 
or " levitation, " In which the body soema to take on an extreme 
lightness, olten e\‘en to be lifted np Into the air But 
thftyn accompaniments of the ecstasy do not constitute its 
iwwiffal valcfl. That is always to be fonnd m the great access 
of iUominabon and of s^intml strength winch results As 
lUnstrating the sense of this access of UlumlnatiOD this clear 
insight mto the true catare of things, I may quote the 
wellknQwn Untt from Wordsworths "Tintem Abbey 
He speaks of 

That blessed mood 
In whldi the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all thb nnintdligible world 
" Is lightened that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead ns on, 

Untd the brea^ of this cor p ore a l fmxne 
And even die motion of oar hnmnn blood 
Almost saspended, we are hJd asleep 
In body and become a living soul 
WWle, with on eye mode quiet by the power 
Of hartnony and the «teep power of )oy 
We see into the life of things. ” 

In Qlostiation of the sense of the of epintnal 

strength, let mo quote the words of Sadhn Sander Singh 
The gift of ecstasy which God has given me,” he says, ' la 
more preaous than any earthly home coaid ever be. In it I 
find a joy BO wonderful that H all others. During 

the foarteen years that I have been living as a tadhu there 
have often been times when the stress of hunger, thirst, and 
persecution might have tempted me to give up this way of fife, 
had I not just then received the grace of ecstasy I would not 
exchange this gift for the whole worid 
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‘ “ Wkile the mmd is separated from itself, ” says Richard 
of S. Victor, “and while it is borne away into the secret place 
of the divine mystery and is surrounded on all sides by thfe 
fire of divine love, it is inwardly penetrated and inflamed by 
-this fire, and utterly puts off itself and puts on a divme love , 
:and, being conformed to that beauty which it has beheld, it 
passes utterly mto that othet glory ” ’ 

3 In his earlier 1926 book. The Indian Mystic ( pp 65- 
67 ), J. C. Winslow has fhe following : — ‘ What then, of 
samddhi, that state of ecstasy m which contemplation culmi- 
nates ? Is not this the state in which these miraculous powers 
-are said to be attained ? It is quite true that it is to this last 
5 tage of the yogtc experience that these powers are particularly 
^aid to belong. It is also to the condition of ecstasy that the 
Chnstian mystics have been accustomed to look for their times 
of special revelations and of special spiritual refreshment. My 
reason for speaking of these under the head of contemplation 
was that, whilst contemplation is for all and is certamly 
accompanied by some real measure of divine renewal, it has 
always been a debated point how far the condition of ecstasy 
•ought to be generally sought or desired On the whole, the 
consensus of opinion among Chnstian mystics of the West 
would seem to be that, whilst they would certamly discourage 
the seeking of visions, voices or revelations ( which are as likely 
to be diabolic as heavenly ), the state of ecstasy itself is one 
which the pilgrim of the contemplative way need not shrink 
from desinng^ if it be God’s will for him. This is quite different 
from encouraging one who is without moral discipline or 
trammg in the spiritual life to start trying to induce a state of 
trance by any kind of self-hypnotism, a practice which all 
would agree to be most dangerous Similarly, a Hindu teacher 
of yoga would never permit a disciple to go forward to the 
higher stages without the most thorough trammg in the earlier 
ascetic discipline. But there seems no reason why One who is 
giving a disciplmed Chnstian life of prayer and service should 
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not bo glad if there come to him times of such refreshment and 
insight N V TUat had afao ( but not I believe, with great 
frequency ) such tnnes of ecstasy danog one of which ho had 
the vision of Christ which decided him to become a sannyatt 
He has wntten of one snch time in the poem Loves Samadhi 
Ah love, I sink la the timeless sleep. 

Sink in the timeless sleep I 
One Image stands before my eyes 
And thrills my boeomi deep 
One Vision bathes In radiant light 
My splnt a palace-halla. 

All stir of hands, all throb of brain 
Quivers, and sinks, and falls. 

My soul fares forth no fetters now 
Bmd me to this world s shore. 

Sleep I I would sleep I In pity spare I 
Let no man wake me more 1 

4 In view of all the foregoing it is m no way surprising 
to find that when a *artnyd« dies, he is said to ha>e attained 
samadht 
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Cholchamela • The Out-Caste Saint Of 
The 14th Century 

1. On pages 49, 86, 355, 359 and 361 we have referred 
to the Mahar Saint Chokhamela who died at Mangalvedha 
in 1338 A D , forty-tAvo years after the generally accepted date 
of Dnyaneshwar’s end. From two references, those on pp. 49 
and 86, it would appear that Chokhamela may have been a 
contemporary of Dnyaneshwar, as he was also of Namdev 
who died in 1350 and who is usually regarded as a close com- 
panion of Dn 5 >aneshwar On pp. 355, 359 and 361 we have 
referred to one of the best known incidents in the entire history 
of the relations for centuries past between caste people and 
out-castes, the incident when the (now) widely revered Mahar 
Saint Chokhamela was disallowed any entrance into Vithoba’s 
temple Since the above-mentioned pages were printed, indeed 
as the Index to the present book was being prepared, there 
appeared in Poona the striking Cinema Film Picture of 
Chokhamela We write these lines during the very first week 
of this picture which we went to see on its fifth day That the 
picture promises to be almost if not quite as popular as were 
the similar pictures of Tukaram in 1937 and Dnyaneshwar 
m 1940 (see our Chapter III, pp 33-46) would appear to be 
indicated by the fact that people who went to see the Chokha- 
mela picture before the end of the first week, and who 
arrived well before the hour announced, found it impossible 
to get any seats 

2 Since the caste- conditions prevailing in the days of 
Dnyaneshwar (see our pp 37, 75, 96, chapters XVIII-XX, 
XXVI section (5), pp 456-462) were similar to those in the 

i 
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<iay 3 of ttie persecotod ChoklmracE, it is worth while recalhog 
the main features of Cbokb^elas life Those who woul^ 
mal-e a study of the Mn>^ problem, os It needs to bo studied 
if any worthy Indian nation is to be built, should witbotH 
■f^ read and master the able book by our fnend the Rev 
Alemnder Robertson, The Uahar Polk pp. 101, published for 
two rupees by the Y M C A Publishing House, 5 Russell 
St, Calcutta, m 1938 as one of The Religions Life Of 
India Senes, its anb-titlo bemg A Study Of Untouchables 
In Maharashtra, This book is packed vnth invaluable 
information from and to end and is without doubt otoe 
•of the classic books on India, without which no one can 
inhy comprebend many essential aspects of the daily life of 
Unyaneshwar s people. Inviting to the student of Marathi as 
orenaanyof the questions raised by Mr Robertson 9 notable 
book, it will suffice for the general reader to follow Chokha 
mela s misfortunes as sketched by Mahipati though other 
strands of informabcu are fodixl In the writings of Namdev 
-and Ekrnath. Mahipad s Marathi account is translated m full 
m chapter xxni of vd 9 of our Poet Saints of Maharashtra 
Senes, being the first volume of Stones Of Indian Saints 
pp. 377-384 Those pages m our 1933 book are translated 
imTp Mflhi patis Hhakiavtfaya chapter XSiii 6-91 

3 Space forbids givmg Cbokhamela s Hie m any detail 
Those of our readers who are interested in noting how the 
Iriduui Film Picture of today is por tr aying the leaders of India a 
past, need only compare Mahipati s 80 or 90 -verses with the 
fascinating Talkie Film which entrances all -who sit watching 
4nd listening for two hours and a half Suffice for our present 
burpose to reproduce here the English summary of the 30 
page Marathi account on sale at the Cinema entrance for two 
Knna-H. That summary is as follows 

Cbokhamela, a M a har Saint and a poet, -was a great 
h otn a ni tarmn and a pleaches- of the gospel of equality and 
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tinivcrsal brotlicrhoo I,* accorclinc^ lo Uik deeply interc^Unfj 
Talkie Film ‘Cliicf amonp^t tlic opponents of Chokliimcla 
was Bindumacihav ife was an ortho lo’’ Brahmin, a 
great Pandit and w'cll \ciscd m the Hindu scriptures But 
Ins own son Anant Pandit was a disciple of Chokhamcla Cho- 
khamela's usual duty was to clean the road leading to Pandu- 
rang's temple m Pandharpur and lie alwa\s took pride in 
executing that particular duty One da^, while he was engaged 
m Ins usual duty, a rag on the road w as tossed by a sw cep of 
Chokhamela and touched Bmdumadha\, who was just entering 
the temple From that day Chokhamcla was prohibited to 
clean the road. 

‘According to a custom of the untouchables of Pandharpur 
a buffalo was sacrificed before their goddess, klari Ai, every 
year on a particular day ’ The Talkie Film presents the situa- 
tion that arose as follow's* — ‘Chokhamela thought the sacrifice 
of a dumb animal was inhuman, and he tried to persuade his 
community to his owm point of view, and was wonderfully 
successful in his attempt , so much so, that the only person 
who had the privilege ot sacrificing the animal flatly 
refused to be a party to it There was a great commotion at 
Pandharpur, the ultimate result of which was that Chokaroela 
was driven out of Pandharpur. 

‘ Not only the untouchable community, but all the mea 
and women in Pandharpur honestly believed that the above 
act of Chokhamela would incur the wrath of Marl AI .and 
invite a great calamity over the whole of Pandharpur And 
as it would happen, actually an epidemic of a deadly disease of 
cattle began to rage over the town A great number of cattle 
were dead Chokhamela removed the dead bodies of cattle 
from the town expeditiously, though the duty did not belong to 
his community And so the towm was saved from destruction, 
Anant Pandit was a great help to Chokhamela in this act. 
When tins news reached Bmdumadhav, that his son Anant 
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Tidped Cbokhamela m remcmnff dead cattle, he becarrie eo 
fonous that he drove his son out of the bouse. 

Anant Pandit then became the writer of ChoVhamel^ and 
he spread his philosophy by reating his i46/wi«^<r5 One day 
as usual Anant Pandit was entenug the temple of Pandurang 
but he was prohibited by orthodox Brahmins- There follo^fred a 
great 6ght of words between Anant Pandit and these orthodox 
Brahmms in which his father Bmdumadhav took part 
Anant Pandit became exated and he was deterramed with his 
■untouchable brothers to enter the temple Cbokhamela 
TWEuaded them from doing * 0 , and he preached that God was 
with them and that He was not in the temple then why hurt 
the feelings of a great community ? Many people challenged 
Chokhamda s statement and demanded of him to show Paudu 
mug in their midst People then saw Pandumng*8 VatjayanU 
Mala [Vishnu a necklace with five precioos stones] aioond 
the neck of Cbokhamela, and on a charge of theft [ i a., of 
having stolen the necklace ] he was sentenced to be dragged 
■on the rough roads, tied to the leg^ of a bullock. But by the 
grace of God he was not kiUed. 

In the closing days of his lif<t Cbokhamela with his 
feDow workers weis on duty building a great wall around 
Mangalvedha. While the construction of the wall was m pro- 
cess, it collapsed and many workers Were buned alive under it 
Cb okham ela was one among them. His remains were recog 
nited by Namdev another great eamt of his time, and a 
^amadht was erected on them near Vithoha a tompln 
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THEUNSC\LED EVEREST OF MAR \THl 
LITERATURE 

1 The TREND Of Marathi Religious Thought 

The completion of this volume on Dnyaneshuar fulfils 

I 

an earnest request made to us by the late Dr J. 
Farquhar nearly twenty years ago The learned doctor had 
himself written an over-generous re\ lew of the English book 
we had completed in December 1921 entitled The Life And 
Teaching Of Tukdidin and he pleaded with us to take up' 
some other of the Marathi Poet Saints We told him we 
held the view that a simple mnemonic of fi\ e letters, making 
the word TREND, covered the greatest names in klarathi 
Literature, viz , T for Tukaram, R for Ramdas, E for Eknath, 
N for Namdev, and D for Dnyaneshwar , and that the whole 
TREND of Marathi thought and religion was to be gathered 
from these five great poets We quickly realized how 
completely we had played into his hands, for he at once 
retorted ‘ You have produced a textbook on the first 
letter of the five Why not take in hand the last one ’ ’ It 
was just as if we had been commanded — since a request from 
Dr Farquhar was always regarded as a command — to climb 
Everest itself Before many days had passed, a letter from 
him brought a formal request, a request which remained un- 
answered right up to the great scholar’s death some years 
later , it seemed so impossible of achievement, as impossible 
as the mighty Everest m the Himalayas. After the founder 
and the Pandit of this senes had also passed away, the former 
on June 19, 1932 and the latter on February 16, 1934, what 
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had been an impenoQ3 cballenge now became a solemn duty ’ 
as no Poet Saints Of Maharashtra Series could be complete 
without a volume on the Father of Marathi Literature, as 
Dnyaneshwar must undoubtedly be regardexL Wo could have 
wished this present \olumo twd been for more worthy of the 
throe noble scholars who first conceived Its possibtlity Thb 
Everest of Marathi Literatnre remains unsealed* 

2. Ongin And Progress Of The Pool Saints Of 
MabuEshtra Series 

In the pubhcatiou of this volume on Dnyaneshwar there 
are com;detod the first twelve volumes of the Poet Samts Of 
Uaharaahtia Senes the first volume of which appeared tn 
1926* They bad their ongin lo a series of fifteen one^lumn 
articles which we succeeded m persaading Dr Justin £. 
Abbott to contribute to the English alamos of the Dnyano 
daya In 1921 During our visit to Mahableshwar in mid 
December 1920 we managed to win Mrs Abbott s co-oper 
atlou in persuading the learned scholar to lay aside his 
modesty bv coutribubag a weekly article on the Poet Saints 
with a view If these proved acceptable to readers, to a senes 
of books later When Mrs Abbott passed away on June 26, 
1921 the bereaved doctor regarded his promise as sacred with 
the result that the books began to appear five years later 
Working on these In Summit New Jersey U S* A-, ho was 
euccesaful m obtaining as his ccdlaborator m Indu the able 
Pandit N R* Godbole and os his proof-corrector Dr Nicol 
Macaicol, who saw the first four volumes through the press 
jB/idrtiidas Ehndih Bhihshn^la and DdtopaiU Digambar 
From 1929 until the doctor*8 death in 1932 this task fell mfo 
our hands, save for two volumes (Stotramdld and Tukaram ) 
proof read by Dr Doming whUe wo were on furlough when 
we had a month s stimulating fellowship and study with Dr 
Abbott m hla own Amencan boaw. In addltioo to the work 
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on Bahtnabai which we edited in 1929, we have ourselves 
been responsible for the volumes Ranidas, Stones Of Indtaii 
Samis vo\s)t Nectar Fiom Indian Samis now the 
present work on Dnyaneshwar As these last five volumes 
have been published since Dr Abbott’s death, three of them 
smce the death of the faithful Pandit, our task has been the 
much more onerous one of filling up big gaps in the MSS 
and for the present volume we are of course responsible, except 
for the portions indicated in the Preface The preparation of 
these books has been a liberal education and, incidentally, of 
priceless value in our other two spheres of work, editorial 
and theological In view of the clear testimony of our great 
Marathi Christian poet, Narayan Vaman Tilak, that ‘ it was 
across the bridge of Tukaram’s verse’ that he ‘came to 
Chnst, ’ we reaffirm the position with which, in 1921j we 
closed our article on Tukaram in the twelfth volume of 
Dr James Hastings’ Encyclopaedia Of Religion And Ethics, 
that a knowledge of the Marathi Poet Saints, ‘ at least in their 
English translation, should be regarded as an indispensable 
preparation for missionary work among their people That 
nearly three centuries ago ’ these poets ‘ should have proclaimed 
so clearly the mefficacy of all merely external rites and should 
have insisted so constantly on inward experience as the one 
essential of true religion offers to the Christian evangelist a 
most useful pomt of contact with the people of India ’ 

f 

3. Bombay Univefsity Vice-Chancellor On Missionary 
Influence 

On February 2 last year ( 1940) public appreciation 
found expression regarding the Poet Saints Series and the 
generosity of the worthy scholar who inaugurated the Senes 
On this occasion a very great tribute was paid by the Vice- 
Chancellor of Bombay University, Mr. R. P Masani, to the 
work and influence of the missionanes connected with the 
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-Amencan Marathi Mission for the post few decades. The 
YWHcinn '(vas the unveiling of Prof S K. Punpalkhare’s bfo> 
Lice oil portnut of Dr Abbott at the hendquartere of the 
Indian Histoncal Research Society which bears the name 
Bharat Itthasa SairtsUodhaka Mandal to which Dr Abbott 
left a legacy on hia death in 1932 which has given the 
Sandal over Rs. 50 000 An impressive company had 
gathered of Poona acholars and admirers of Marathi literature 
from many walks of Ufa After a full and luminous statement 
by Professor D V Potdar the Vice Chancellor called upon the 
present writer to speak and wo gave a few personal rerami^cences 
of Dr Abbott lilostrating his great de\-obon to what he always 
called the Stva Mdrga the Life of Pracbcal Service, as dia 
tinct from the paths of knowledge, vrorks and devotion knovm m 
India as Dnjwrt AI5rg<i K^rma Sarga and B/iak/t Mdrga In 
his speech following the unveiling of the portrait Mr Masani told 
the learned company of his lifdoog debt to the missionaries 
of the Areencan Marathi Mission whose spirit of service had 
brought to him a great stimulus all bis life. The Maharashtrian 
leader Mr N C Kelkar of Kesart fame and President of 
the Mandat also paid his tribute. — 

-A The Future Task Of The Poet Saints Translator 
And Interpreter 

We are frequently asked how many more volumea are to 
be included in the Poet Samts Senes. If the answer to that 
question were to be determined solely by the extent and value 
of the Marathi poetry still awaiting translation and exposition 
even apart from other vital factors calling for consldemtion 
a vista would be opened up of many years of happy toil m 
these frmtful fields. But several cf the volumes also need 
reprinting with the addition erf facts available from recent 
research. Not a few of the existing volumes wo u ld 
-provide the basis for translation mto highly useful works m 
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"Maialhl if adapted as tcvlbooKs for worlvcrs, c R , for this pur- 
pose a Marathi adaptation of the present book on Dnyancslnvar 
has already been taken in hand. Tlicrc is, besides, most urgent 
need for a comprehensive ^\orlc surveying the entire field of 
the Poet Saints from the Christian standpoint and relating the 
enriching message of these earnest pilgrims of eternity to the 
New Testament message These and many other aspects of 
this fascinating subject might well occupy several %\riters for 
many yeais if only the opportunity and leisure were a\ailable 
Moreover, it must have been noted that the Series contains no 
separate volume on Namdev, though several chapters in vok 
l\, Stones 0/ Indian Saints, are given up to the Namdev 
story. Nor will Dnyancslnvar students need reminding that 
seventeen out of the eighteen chapters of the unique poem, 
Dnydiicshwarl, still present to the English translator an 
unaccepted challenge to unfold their wealth , and that other 
great poems of Dnyaneshwar receive only passing mention^ 
* e g., the Ainutannhliav And many other treasures there 
are in the gold mine of Marathi literature which remain all 
uneNp^ored by English readers. 

5, The Chief Unsolved Problem Of Poet Saints’ Study 

Over and beyond all such needs there is wdiat is pernaps 
the greatest of all unsolved problems in the study of Mahara- 
shtrian Hindu bhakfi, viz., the problem of how to a\oid 
interpreting the Hindu ideas m the Marathi Poet-Saints by 
tneans of Christian terms Very little has been done on this 
essential aspect of Poet Saints’ study, but it is an imperative 
and paramount duty on the part of missionaries and Indian 
Christian workers among the Marathl-speaking people For 
it IS not only intellectually dishonest, but spiritually misleading 
also, to ascribe Christian meanings to Hindu terminology it 
may be regarded as axiomatic that Christian and Hmda 
terms are never identical in their religious significance. Hence 
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the vftlnable service rendered by the Rev M P Davis, D D of 
Mahasamund C. P in the September 1941 N C C Revtcw 
(p. 435) where, after referring to Dr Otto 3 loamed volumes 
including the booV Indian Grace ReUstotts And Chnstianity 
Dr Davis goes on to sav Donng a visit in Marburg in 1935 
•ro conversed about similantiCB in terminology of the Hinda 
and the Christian xeligioru Ht>(DT Otto) then told me that 
ho once thought that similar terms in both religions meant 
almost the same thing but that after studying Sanskrit he. 
came to a quite different conclusion, verified by a long vnait in 
India with residence In vanous Shankara and Ramanuja 
athratrti where he made intensive studies from just this angle 
of apparent similarities In terminolt^ Hence he speaks in 
Eis Ur Gita And Commentary written in 1935 of words and 
terms having a variety of meanings changeable as a chame* » 
leon Especially is this the case, he says when speaking of 
** grace, ” for just here is revealed the “very deepest difference 
{Grace Reunions p. 64) Again and again m our own studies 
of the Marathi Poet Saints the post twenty five years we have 
come right up against this for reaching question and here and 
there we have dropped words of warning regarding the differ 
ent meanings of similar terms but the whole question calls 
for exhaostlvo treatment All such considerations help to 
illustrate how steep and rugged is tho road leading to the 
unsealed summit of the Everest of Marathi Literature, 

6 The Aun Of The Poet Saints Senes 

We have referred to the memorable mouth we spent m 
happy intimate fellowsbp with tho fine Chnstian gentlemoq^ 
and scholar who inaugurated this Series and who left the 
wherewithal for its continuance. Often have we felt inspired 
by the nobiUty and loftiness of tho ideals Dr Abbott expressed 
m those thirty days of study and companionship and whenever 
we desire to clarify what should be the ideal and goal of this Poet 
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Saints Senes we recall the closing paragraph from Dr Abbott 
as he laid down his pen after quarter of a century’s service as 
English Editor of the Du-^anodaya ( or Rise OJ Ktioulcdfic ) 
Here it IS as Dr. Abbott wrote it on Marcii 31, 1910 ‘The 
gieaic'A privilege of our t\\cnty*fnc years of cJito’'ship of this 
paper we count that of holding up to Indian thouglit the ideals 
that Christ brought to the world IMindful though we are of the 
many noble ideals to be found in India’s sacred literature and 
m the lives of her spiritually great men, yet Christ does stand 
supreme, and the \vorld will not and cannot reach Us goal until 
it makes Christ the idcvil of its life ’ 


Poona 

Scpieinhei 1941 


J F Edwards 
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